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When  Mr.  Pater  died,  in  1894,  there  was  found  among  his 
papers  a  certain  amount  of  fragmentary  work,  including  a  few 
incomplete  chapters  of  Gaston  de  Latour,  what  promised  to  be 
a  characteristically  penetrating  and  illuminating  study  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  an  essay  entitled  Imaginary  Portraits.  2.  An 
English  Poet.  All  these  were  written  in  his  own  exquisite  hand¬ 
writing  in  the  manner  peculiar  to  him,  on  quarto-size  white  or 
bluish-tinted  paper  with  the  carefully  spaced  lines,  the  blanks 
left  here  and  there  to  be  filled  in,  after  laborious  thought  and 
search,  with  two,  sometimes  even  three,  possible  words,  from 
which,  in  the  end,  "  le  mot  juste  ”  was  to  be  chosen  ;  the  cbsely- 
packed  leaves,  each  one  numbered,  and  so,  page  after  page,  finished 
at  last,  and  tied  together  finally  with  a  neat  scrap  of  ribbon. 
From  this  meticulously  careful  and  imiform  method,  Mr.  Pater 
never  seems  to  have  deviated.  It  is  a  witness  to  the  spirit  of 
the  artist  to  whom  fidelity  in  detail  meant  what  it  means  to  the 
architect,  or  to  the  builder  of  a  great  ship ;  an  inalienable  and 
essential  part  of  the  perfected  work.  Those  who  knew  Mr.  Pater 
personally,  or  those  who  seem  to  see  the  reflection  of  his  elusive, 
austere,  high-souled  character  in  what  he  wrote  and  the  way  in 
which  he  wrote,  must  needs  be  struck  by  the  singular  quality  of 
the  style  and  the  man — the  subtle  blending  of  strength  and  beauty, 
of  power  and  delicacy,  of  restraint  and  imagination,  of  the  Puritan 
and  the  Platonist — which  gives  him  an  individual  stamp  and  an 
individual  place  among  great  English  prose  writers.  “  He  who 
blows  through  bronze  may  breathe  through  silver.” 

The  title  of  the  essay  printed  here  is  significant — Imaginary 
Portrait,  Number  2.  The  first  essay  to  be  published  under  a 
similar  heading  was  that  most  perfect  autobiographical  gem. 
The  Child  in  the  House,  which  appeared  in  Macmillan’s 
Magazine  in  August,  1878.  Closely  associated  with  this  is 
Emerald  Uthwart,  the  noble  and  moving  record  of  those  far-off, 
vmforgettable  days  and  experiences  of  the  writer’s  boyhood  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Cathedral  at  Canterbury.  It  was  written  soon 
after  Mr.  Pater’s  last  visit  to  his  old  school,  in  the  summer  of 
1891,  a  visit  which  revivified  fading  memories,  and  evoked  an 
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eager  response  to  the  impressions  of  the  moment.  "  The  very 
place  one  is  in,  its  stone-work,  its  empty  spaces,  invade  you; 
invade  all  who  belong  to  them,  as  Uthwart  belongs,  yielding  wholly 
from  the  first.”  Or,  later  on,  in  allusion  to  the  second  character¬ 
building  environment  of  his  early  life :  “  In  truth,  the  memory 
of  Oxford  made  almost  everything  he  saw  after  it  seem  vulgar.” 
Again — and  indeed  a  short  sentence  seems  to  reveal  the  very 
heart  of  the  essay,  ”  the  mere  beauties  of  the  place  counted  at  the 
moment  for  less  than  in  retrospect.”  Emerald  Uthwart  was 
published  in  1892,  in  two  consecutive  numbers  of  the  New  Review. 
In  his  collected  works  both  these  essays  are  included  in  the  volume 
entitled  Miscellaneous  Studies.  Of  the  three,  Mr.  Pater  himself 
gave  the  name  Imaginary  Portrait  only  to  the  Child  in  the  House 
and  to  the  hitherto  unpublished  English  Poet,  as  if  these  two 
contained  some  deeper,  more  intimate  self-revelation  than  does 
Emerald  Uthwart  even.  And,  in  all  three,  as  in  the  final  script  of 
the  Prelude,  the  reader  discerns  the  "  finer  sort  of  memory,  bring¬ 
ing  its  object  to  mind  with  great  clearness,  yet,  as  sometimes 
happens  in  dreams,  raised  a  little  above  itself  and  above  ordinary 
retrospect.” 

Autobiography,  of  such  sort,  may  lack  what  is  commonly  called 
veracity,  but  it  has  an  added  quality,  an  aroma  of  the  past.  It  is 
indeed  ”  of  quality  and  fabric  more  divine.” 

After  Mr.  Pater’s  death.  Dr.  Shadwell  and  Sir  Herbert  Warren 
examined  the  few  stray  MSS.,  and  rejected  for  publication,  on  the 
ground  of  their  incompleteness,  the  unfinished  chapters  of  Gaston, 
and,  one  imagines,  the  essay  on  Dr.  Johnson,  and  An  English  Poet. 
It  is  true  that  a  certain  part  of  the  unfinished  Gaston  was  selected 
by  them,  and  incorporated  in  the  book  as  the  reader  knows  it, 
but  it  was  felt  at  the  moment  that  all  other  fragmentary  or  uncom¬ 
pleted  work  should  be  left  unpublished.  But,  as  lime  passed,  it 
became  more  and  more  clearly  evident  that  this  delicate,  flexible 
prose  was  to  find  a  lofty  and  permanent  place  in  English  literature. 
In  the  light  of  this  fact  it  would  seem  an  ill-judged  surrender  to 
conditions  and  opinions  of  thirty  years’  standing,  to  withhold  from 
publication  this  early  attempt  to  define,  and  reveal  the  growth  of, 
those  qualities  which  the  reader  of  Mr.  Pater  associates  with  all  his 
work.  That  it  is  the  study  of  a  young  aspiring  artist  lends  to  its 
interest.  Posterity  has  eagerly  seized  upon  the  immature  or 
fragmentary  work  of  poets  and  of  painters,  and  has  found  even,  as 
e.g.,  in  Leonardo’s  study  of  St.  Anne,  a  deeper  significance  and  a 
deeper  satisfaction  than  in  his  more  finished  work.  The  "  faultless 
painter’s  ”  lament  struck,  and  still  strikes,  the  authentic  note  : 

”  Their  works  drop  groundward,  but  themselves,  I  know 
Reach  mamy  a  time  a  heaven  that’s  shut  to  me ; 

Enter  and  take  their  place  there  sure  enough. 

Though  they  came  back  and  cannot  tell  the  world.” 

In  this  early  essay,  with  its  intimate  self-revelation,  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  reader  is  privileged  to  discern  the  latent  characteristics 
which  moulded  Mr.  Pater’s  unique  style,  a  style  so  wholly  personal 
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and  inimitable,  a  style  so  closely  akin  to  poetry,  yet,  in  its  intel¬ 
lectuality,  its  reserve,  its  strength,  exalted  into  such  noble  and 
splendid  prose.  The  idea,  running  like  a  thread  of  gold  through 
the  whole  essay — the  blended  imagery  of  the  hone5^uckle,  in  its 
frail  and  fleeting  beauty  of  colour  and  scent,  with  the  delicate 
power  of  the  flower  metal-screen  work,  haunting  the  growing  boy 
like  a  passion,  never  to  leave  him  in  all  his  later  years — how 
S5mibolic  of  the  character  and  the  work  of  the  writer !  All  the 
superflcial,  stupid,  cruel  and  crude  misjudgments  of  those  early 
years  crumble  into  dust  in  the  face  of  the  halting  sincerity  of  a 
young  man,  trying  to  reveal  himself  to  himself,  in  this  most  intimate 
attempt. 

"  Afterwards,  when  he  was  understood  to  be  a  poet,  this,  a 
peculiar  character  as  of  flowers  in  metal,  was  noticed  by  the 
curious  as  a  distinction  in  his  verse,  such  an  elastic  force  in  word 
and  phrase,  following  a  delicate  thought  or  feeling  as  the  metal 
followed  the  curvatiure  of  the  flower,  as  seemed  to  indicate  an 
artistic  triumph  over  a  material  partly  resisting,  which  yet  at  last 
took  outline  from  his  thought  with  the  firmness  of  antique 
forms  of  mastery." 

The  editor  of  the  essay  has  touched  it  as  little  as  is  possible.  Of 
a  choice  of  words,  that  written  last,  or  at  the  top  of  one  or  two 
others,  is  as  a  rule,  printed  here  ;  defective  words  or  phrases  are 
marked  by  brackets  or  a  question  mark.  Sometimes,  in  the 
original  essay,  the  grammar  is  faulty,  and  therefore  the  sense  is 
obscure.  The  editor  has  taken  the  liberty  of  cutting  out  one  or  two 
unessential  passages.  What  is  left  would  seem  to  be  "  of  quality 
and  fabric,"  such  as  no  lover  of  Walter  Pater  would  willingly  let  die. 

[M.  0.] 

THE  ENGLISH  POET. 

The  great  characteristic  of  the  Pays  de  Caux^  the 
district  from  which  our  Norman  conquerors  mostly 
came,  is  the  singular  arrangement  by  which  each 
of  its  farms  is  isolated  from  the  outer  world  by  a  dense 
enclosure  of  trees.  These  square  enclosures  are  dotted  all 
over  the  high  country,  otherwise  treeless — a  broad  expanse 
of  com  declining  to  the  edge  of  the  white  cliffs.  On  the 
sea-side  of  the  enclosure  the  trees  grow  leaning  from  the 
salt  wind — a  smooth  sloping  wall  of  little  rusty  knots  and 
twigs,  the  long  bands  of  grey  lichen  growing  thickly  over 
them  and  keeping  up  in  winter  a  faint  semblance  of  foliage. 
The  gate  is  usually  surmounted  by  a  rough  pent-house, 
overgrown  with  moss  and  tall  house-leeks,  and  the  heavy 
stone  gate-posts  will  be  sometimes  quaintly  carved.  In  the 
space  within  there  is  room  and  to  spare  for  the  large 
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Straggling  bams  and  the  house  with  its  white  plastered 
walls.  There  is  room  for  a  garden  also,  and  a  careless 
orchard,  where  the  blossoms  hang  almost  motionless  all 
their  season  through,  although  a  strong  wind  may  be 
abroad  without,  rocking  roughly  the  bigger  trees.  The 
apples  will  be  full  of  goodly  juices,  for  the  salt  comes  but 
faintly  to  them.  Here  the  principle  of  the  chez-soi  is 
complete  ;  in  winter  especially  when  the  snow  lies  in  deep 
drifts  around  the  place,  one  has  time  for  fancies,  and  the 
English  girl,  married  to  the  plain  young  Norman  farmer, 
who  found  in  the  furrow  one  autumn  morning  a  golden 
Roman  coin  with  a  clear  high  profile  on  it  which  looked 
to  her  as  might  an  image  of  immortal  youth,  is  left  alone 
with  her  day-dreams. 

She  showed  the  thing  to  the  Cur6,  who  told  her  how  in 
the  old  Pagan  times  the  darkened  minds  of  men  had  been 
wont  to  think  much  more  of  the  perishable  beauty  of  the 
body  than  Christians  are  allowed  to  do. 

And  about  that  time  when  the  little  bath  down  below  at 
the  mouth  of  a  tiny  river,  where  the  great  ship  came  in, 
level  with  the  rim  of  the  cliffs,  was  filled  with  visitors 
from  Paris,  a  bright  figure  came  one  afternoon  when  there 
were  a  thousand  dancing  shadows  on  the  grass,  and  leaned 
upon  the  gate,  a  slim  figure  with  delicate  hands  and  golden 
hair  growing  crisply  half  down  his  forehead,  and  just  such 
a  profile  as  that  on  the  golden  medal.  He  has  too,  what 
the  medal  has  not,  colour — ^white  and  pale  red,  and  just  a 
touch  of  amber  where  the  salt  air  of  the  channel  has  taken 
him.  He  leaned  on  the  gate  and  asked  her  for  one  of  the 
red  apples  which  were  lying  in  the  grass  and  talked  to  her 
and  laughed  as  he  pressed  his  little  white  teeth  through  the 
crisp  fruit.  His  mother  is  a  great  lady  in  Paris ;  never¬ 
theless  he  finds  it  pleasant  to  talk  with  the  pale  English 
girl  at  the  Norman  farm,  and  he  came  and  leaned  on  the 
gate  again  another  afternoon. 

Then  the  charmed,  still  autunm  weather  was  suddenly 
broken  up  with  a  great  rain  ;  the  wild  Carrara  mountains 
of  cloud  rose  in  a  long  line,  passing  slowly  to  the  North- 
East,  and  all  the  visitors  forsook  the  bath  hastily,  and  went 
back  to  Paris. 
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Then  all  through  that  winter  her  heart  was  gently  aflame, 
so  that  she  conceived  many  quaint  sentimentalities  which 
to  the  eye  of  a  poet  might  have  revealed  the  delicate  spirit 
which  lay  within  her.  Coming  upon  her  stillness  and 
isolation,  the  train  of  fancies  which  hung  about  the  golden 
medal  put  a  strange  tincture  of  refinement  upon  all  her 
daily  habits.  She  sheltered  the  budding  rose  bush  in  its 
pot  near  the  chimney  comer  and  began  to  fancy  that  such 
things  as  flowers  really  felt  neglect  even,  and  pined  over 
their  own  short  lives,  and  a  little  heart  seemed  breaking 
in  each  leaf  that  glided  golden  from  the  trees.  So  the  rose 
bush  was  blossoming  there  in  the  red  light  on  Christmas 
Day.  But  as  the  year’s  warmth  came  again  and  the  sun 
penetrating  the  trees  of  the  court  threw  again  a  legion  of 
little  dancing  shadows  up  the  white  wall  of  her  chamber 
where  she  kept  the  miniature  of  her  dead  mother  above  a 
posy  of  wild  flowers,  corn-cockles  and  yellow  daisies,  in  a 
grey  jar  brought  from  Rouen  fair,  the  fire  in  her  heart  was 
burning  strong  and  wild  and  the  light  fancies  were  no 
longer  at  her  will. 

The  bright  figure  with  the  low  forehead  never  came  to 
lean  on  the  gate  again,  and  the  next  winter  she  had  in  all 
the  world  nothing  but  the  ashes  of  her  Are,  and  the  medal 
with  the  old  Pagan  face.  I  seem  to  see  her  taking  still 
languidly  those  little  household  pleasures  possible  for  those 
who  are  really  stricken  at  heart  underneath,  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  I  have  sometimes  seen  on  the  faces  of  persons  of  very 
humble  lot  looking  out  on  the  world  with  a  sort  of  wist¬ 
fulness,  in  half  conscious  weariness  of  a  life-task  below  their 
ideas  and  longing  for  a  different  one  they  can  so  easily 
imagine  I  yet  quiet  and  modest  withal,  and  faithful  in 
affection  to  the  plain  yoimg  Frenchman  she  had  married 
so  young  and  to  whose  child,  a  fragile  creature,  she  presently 
gave  what  remained  of  her  own  life. 

That  was  the  poet’s  mother.  The  languid  child  went 
early  away  to  be  reared  in  the  braver  air  of  its  English 
relations  among  the  stem  Cumberland  mountains. 

When  the  traveller  visits  some  celebrated  spot  among 
the  mountains,  Swiss  or  English  even,  to  admire  the  deep 
lake  or  the  precipice  with  its  rose  at  twilight,  doubly 
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celebrated  perhaps  just  now  for  the  gallant  adventure  which 
ended  in  loss  of  life  there  a  month  before*,  there  is  some¬ 
times  in  his  coming  thus  for  mere  amusement,  did  we  but 
truly  realise  it,  a  contrast  pathetic  enough.  For  in  these 
scenes,  however  beautiful,  there  are,  over  and  above,  those 
absolutely  suffering,  under  whose  windows  we  pass  so 
ignorantly,  waiting  there  so  longingly  for  the  reliever  who 
comes  not,  those  who  in  the  full  possession  of  their  powers 
are  in  some  sense  bondmen  there,  those  for  whom  the 
beautiful  restful  valley  is  but  the  barrier  which  shuts  them 
from  a  possible  happier  field  they  know  or  dream  of  for 
the  exercise  of  gifts  felt  slumbering  within  them.  The 
solemn  girdle  of  hills  which  seem  to  raise  our  jaded  thoughts 
to  themselves  for  a  moment,  does  but  shut  them  off  from 
opportimity,  from  the  city,  the  university,  the  brave  gather¬ 
ing  place  of  art,  where  the  business  of  the  mind  is  done,  and 
the  sacred  fire  is  kept  up  whence  their  minds  also  might 
take  sacred  fire. 

There  are  a  certain  number  every  year  who  from  these 
deep  clefts  of  human  life,  prompted  by  mere  commonplace 
or  vulgar  needs,  break  out  for  their  Wanderjahry  to  try  their 
fortimes  for  better  or  worse  in  different  places,  returning 
home  sometimes  at  the  last,  or  lost  oftener,  as  a  large 
number  of  all  migratory  flocks  never  return.  But  one’s 
pity  is  rather  with  that  smaller  number  who  with  fully 
conscious  desire  for  it  never  succeed  in  breaking  out  on 
their  spiritual  Wanderjahr.  I  never  visit  these  places — 
places  which  the  traveller  only  visits  in  summer,  shuddering 
even  then  sometimes  at  the  real  chilliness  there,  so  unpro¬ 
portioned  to  the  shower  which  caused  it — ^without  meeting 
as  I  fancy,  some  of  those  who  have  been  thus  compelled  to 
remain,  to  become  consciously  the  mere  material  of  a  hard 
mechanical  existence  unsuited  to  them,  and  wonder  that 
this  impression  does  not  often  repress  for  people  the 
pleasure  of  coming  thither  with  a  chill  greater  than  that 
physical  one.  It  is  like  visiting  some  place  of  exile  or 
punishment,  so  alien  yet  so  intimate,  where  the  sensitive 
eyes  now  and  then  gaze  at  you  as  you  pass  along  the 
graceless  street,  lingering  into  it  for  a  few  moments  out 

0)  Might  this  not  refer  to  the  Matterhorn  disaster  of  July  14, 1865  ? 
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of  that  forbidden  garden  where  life  is  gayer,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  are  yet  so  much  more  numerous  than  those,  say, 
of  Hallstadt,  or  [  ]  where  the  children’s  only  treat  is 

to  eat  sometimes  the  little  white  loaves  of  ordinary  people’s 
tables. 

At  such  a  place  in  Cumberland,  a  little  town  in  one  of 
its  sterner  districts,  there  was  a  boy,  who  felt,  the  whole 
year’s  expeije»ce  being  reckoned  up,  little  but  its  physical 
hardness.  He  was  the  child  of  the  consumptive  girl  who 
died  amid  such  strange  yearnings  of  heart  at  that  Norman 
farm.  And  the  rose  after  sunset,  strangers  looked  up  for  so 
enthusiastically  to  the  line  of  highest  rocks  above  the  fells, 
for  him  did  but  leave  them  more  of  the  colour  of  ashes  than 
before.  The  water-fall  which  chose  to  plunge  down  just 
into  the  middle  of  the  town  where  the  dwellings  lay  closest 
together,  clinging  grotesquely  like  pine  trees  to  the  steep 
mountain  side,  and  which  was  as  the  chief  accent  of  the 
place  in  the  visitors’  memory,  was  for  the  inhabitants  useful 
indeed  to  grind  the  com  for  their  coarse  bread,  but  from 
the  boy’s  point  of  view  estimable  only  as  for  six  days  out 
of  seven  so  much  roughening  of  the  air  which  set  so  sharply 
along  the  sunless  streets ;  while  he  found  the  lake  itself 
as  it  was  perhaps  always,  a  little  wanting  in  celestial  blue¬ 
ness.  He  felt  with  the  vicissitudes  of  the  whole  year’s 
round  of  the  place  upon  him,  the  really  dominant  note  of 
mere  inclemency  in  a  scenery  supposed  by  summer  visitors 
simply  grand  ;  and  all  through  one  exceptionally  fine  season 
which  had  brought  thither  more  than  the  usual  number  of 
visitors,  two  things  only  of  it  all  had  coaxed  out  his  capacity 
for  liking — a  red  honey-suckle  over  the  gateway  of  the 
grange,  the  one  more  stately  habitation  in  the  place,  in 
remarkably  free  flower  this  year,  and  a  range  of  metal 
screen-work,  twisted  with  fantastic  grace  into  wreaths  of 
flames  or  flowers,  noticed  now  for  the  first  time,  making 
fine  shadows  in  the  pale  sunlight  on  the  mellow  white¬ 
washed  wall  of  the  old  church  as  he  sat  there  on  Simdays, 
himself  except  that  thing,  the  one  touch  of  delicacy  in  its 
rudeness,  and  which  seemed  to  him  to  hold  somehow  of 
that  honey-suckle  in  flower  and  belong  with  it  to  a  warmer 
heaven. 
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The  honeysuckle  was  an  exotic  from  France,  the  colour 
of  its  flower  ripening  from  a  peerless  white  to  brown  gold, 
with  a  whole  round  of  fragrant  changes  in  the  spirit  of  the 
tiny  thing  still  fragrant  in  death.  And  that  ancient  metal 
hand-work  with  its  dainty  traces  of  half-vanished  gilding, 
an  exotic  that  too  from  Augsburg  where  such  metal  flowers 
and  flames  are  plenteous,  really  was  a  precious  work  of  art, 
so  that  people  of  taste,  though  the  boy  did  not  know  that, 
came  from  distant  places  to  inspect  it,  and  the  pleasure  in 
him  at  the  fineness  of  a  thing  like  that  which  made  him 
think  sometimes  that  he  would  be  an  artist  in  metal  and  be 
relieved  of  his  dark  heat  of  fancy  in  metal  flower-work, 
marked  already  clearly  enough  his  instinctive  gift  for  the 
recognition  of  the  seal  of  a  master’s  hand.  Afterwards, 
when  he  was  understood  to  be  a  poet,  this,  a  peculiar 
character  as  of  flowers  in  metal,  was  noticed  by  the  curious 
as  a  distinction  in  his  verse,  such  an  elastic  force  in  word 
and  phrase,  following  a  tender  delicate  thought  or  feeling 
as  the  metal  followed  the  curvature  of  the  flower,  as  seemed 
to  indicate  artistic  triumph  over  a  material  partly  resisting, 
which  yet  at  last  took  outline  from  his  thought  with  the 
firmness  of  antique  forms  of  mastery. 

Those  two  slight  things,  then,  the  French  honeysuckle 
and  its  image  in  the  old  German’s  forge-work,  had  met 
half-way  a  certain  graciousness  in  his  nature,  the  happier 
complement  or  reverse  of  that  peevishness  which  the 
reader  does  not  fail  to  see  and  may  think  a  mere  ague  of 
the  mind  in  him. 

And  a  time  came  when  the  sense  of  certain  gracious 
things  not  exotic,  neglected  in  that  early  mountain  abode, 
its  morsels  of  more  delicate  texture,  the  native  beauty  of 
things  that  respond  happily  enough  there  to  that  severe 
northern  air,  such  as  the  harebell  and  the  heath,  came  to 
him  freshly  as  if  then  first  seen,  and  with  a  great  reaching 
out  of  appetite  towards  them  out  of  a  feverish  southern 
land,  all  the  softer  elements  of  that  life  at  the  lake  side 
detached  themselves  from  his  memory  and  hung  like  a 
mirage  over  an  imagined  place  he  would  fain  have  been  in. 
For  there  were  things,  a  delicate  beauty  about  the  Cumber¬ 
land  farm  the  boy  never  looked  at ;  the  tender  plumage 
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of  the  water-birds*  breasts,  for  instance,  against  the  dark 
lake  as  they  went  in  squadron  down  it,  leaving  the  long 
curves  as  if  drawn  with  some  fine  artist’s  pen  on  the  still 
surface  at  evening.  He  might  have  been  thawed  at  least 
by  the  scent  of  the  wood-lilies  in  spring,  the  scent  of  the 
free-flowing  winds  even  at  sunset,  by  the  old  immemorial 
poetry  of  the  murmur  of  innumerable  bees.  But  he  valued 
none  of  these  things. 

A  dim  brooding  divination  of  a  great  far-off  world,  the 
focus  of  all  power  and  passion,  where  all  precious  things 
might  well  be  plenteous,  “  the  world,”  as  we  say,  but  as 
divined  in  ideal  mood  by  the  fine  unprostituted  soul  of 
poetic  youth,  already  possessed  him.  Those  impassable 
mountains  reinforcing  the  barrier  of  his  birth  as  he  thought, 
did  but  stimulate  by  limitation  the  imaginative  sense  of  it. 
Beyond  them  flowed  the  tide  of  real  existence,  great  affairs 
and  great  creations.  Just  so  definite  and  no  more  was  his 
sense  of  it !  As  yet  he  hardly  connected  it  even  with  the 
life  of  great  cities,  and  what  the  boy  needed  was  rather 
fitting  stimulus  for  the  senses,  some  concrete  imagery 
which  might  fix  the  wandering  vision,  that  visible  garment 
of  which  he  saw  not  so  much  as  the  hem,  means  of  expres¬ 
sion  or  translation  through  which  that  dim  brooding  infinite 
sense,  imaginativeness,  might  take  hold,  and  he  be  relieved 
of  the  stifling  weight  of  it.  Only  with  his  peculiar  temper, 
chilled,  repressed  a  little  as  with  partly-suspended  anima¬ 
tion,  it  was  necessary  that  such  imagery  should  be  exotic, 
that  it  should  come  with  some  secret  of  excitement,  stirring 
him  deftly  from  without. 

And  so  it  was  only  by  pity  sometimes  he  could  check  his 
distaste  for  the  hard  things  mostly  about  him. 

And  one  other  object  there  was  which  had  fixed  his 
wandering  gaze  with  a  care  for  the  visible  beauty  of  it,  after¬ 
wards  powerfully  superseded  by  that  instinct  of  pity  ;  the 
golden  heads  of  two  twin  creatures  almost  never  apart,  in 
one  common  life  of  smiles,  at  the  window  in  the  thatch,  on 
the  door-step,  under  the  elder-bushes.  But  they  died  early, 
chilled  through  by  the  dripping  air  of  the  mountain  side, 
and  touched  him  with  a  poignant  sense  of  responsibility 
in  love  towards  the  house  which  became  so  still  as  they 
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went  to  their  tiny  graves,  leaving  him  alone  with  the 
benign,  homely,  silent  woman  who  had  made  herself  as  his 
mother.  That  special  appreciation  of  the  maternal 
character  which  seems  to  cling  to  all  creatures  taken  early 
from  the  breast,  with  a  sort  of  unsatisfied  yearning  all  their 
lives  long,  expanded  in  his  poetic  sense  till  he  recognised 
its  magnetic  sweetness  even  in  animal  life,  with  a  strange 
awe,  and  could  fancy  on  the  faces  of  ruddy  school-boys  the 
pressure  of  their  mother’s  kisses,  and  between  their  lips 
the  milk  teeth  still.  A  deep  sense  of  warmth  and  rest  at 
mind  in  the  plain  home  burnt  strong  as  at  a  red  hearth  in 
him,  correcting  what  there  was  of  selfishness  in  that  longing 
for  an  exquisite  and  refined  existence.  And  that  odd 
yearning  for  the  maternal  character  was  as  it  were  the  more 
spiritual  equivalent  in  this  child  so  early  taken  from  the 
breast,  of  the  other  merely  sensuous  longing  for  that 
warmer  soil  out  of  which  exotic  flowers  or  flowers  of  metal 
would  naturally  grow. 

So  it  was  with  some  leave  takings,  and  with  the  sense 
of  something  tom  within,  as  the  boat  drew  away  from  the 
lake-side,  that  he  departed  at  last  to  school.  But  here,  in 
the  quiet  of  holiday  afternoons,  in  the  westward  light  of  the 
long  windows  of  the  bare  whitewashed  room  or  in  golden 
hours  next  morning  of  waking  before  time,  a  passion  for 
reading  came  to  him  ;  and  he  found  the  exotic  full-blown 
at  last  in  books  of  prose  and  poetry.  A  sleepless,  ever- 
shifting  curiosity  drove  him  far,  hither  and  thither,  to  and 
fro,  through  the  world  of  imaginative  literature  or  what 
might  stimulate  imagination  ;  the  scarcely  credible  pass¬ 
ages  of  science  or  travel  or  old  life  of  kings  and  courtiers — 
often  by  devious  ways  and  to  points  of  view  sometimes  far 
remote  from  general  reading.  But  a  virile  critical  power 
summoning  successive  ideas  of  these  impressions  was  awake 
too,  and  with  a  canon  already  very  distinctly  ascertained,  of 
the  measures  and  values  to  him  of  matters  in  the  literary 
order.  Coming  to  literature  from  so  meagre  a  world,  an 
actual  world  so  meagre  and  grey,  and  depending  on  it  for 
the  satisfaction  of  his  entire  nature,  of  his  very  keenly 
awakened  senses  along  with  the  rest  of  it,  he  must  hold  as 
his  theory  of  the  valuation  of  the  products  of  art,  that  unless 
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it  were  in  some  sort  a  revelation  real  as  heat  and  cold,  a 
discovery  of  hidden  or  distant  things  desirable  to  see,  it  was 
for  him  practically  nowhere.  The  good  book  would  be  like 
an  actual  place  visited,  and  to  which  one  might  return  again 
and  again  at  discretion  for  the  infallible  exercise  therein 
of  a  special  recognised  influence,  a  certain  controlling 
atmosphere,  always  to  be  experienced  there,  when  one  had 
a  will  to  turn  the  key,  acting  almost  independently  of  effort 
on  one’s  own  part,  and  remaining  as  an  objective  material 
fact  while  the  pilgrim  shifts  to  and  fro.  The  shore  with 
its  tang  of  salt  air,  the  house  where  you  are  to  hear  such 
or  such  songs,  see  such  pictures,  meet  such  people,  or  that 
great  temple  to  which  the  sick  came  from  afar  to  sleep,  sure 
that  a  sacred  dream  would  come  to  reveal  how  the  sickness 
might  be  healed  and  with  no  fee  due  to  the  priests  from  the 
poor  boy  for  letting  him  lie  there  ;  the  genuine  literary 
creations  of  past  time  have  been  not  less  palpable  in  influence ; 
and  a  true  education  mainly  consists  in  the  well-pondered 
experience  of  what  we  shall  find  on  demand  in  these  places. 

A  series  of  such  charmed  places  in  literature  the  boy 
discovered  and  mapped  out  for  himself  [  .] 

There  was  this  mood  which  with  the  desire  of  literary 
form,  the  ideal  of  literary  life — ^became  a  motive  high  enough 
to  purge  out  of  an  ambitious  youth  all  that  was  common  or 
unclean,  and  prompted  an  ideal  so  high  that  once  to  have 
conceived  it,  “  il  suffit  que  la  pens^e  vous  en  soit  venue 
pour  que  ma  vie  en  demeure  consol^e  et  charm6e.” 
There  was  the  novelist  with  whom  one  lived  in  delicately 
haunted  old  New  England  mansions  and  Tuscan  castles, 
country  houses,  yet  far  above  the  real  America,  or  Italy, 
Apennine  Tuscany  even.  There  was  one  master  of  imagina¬ 
tive  prose  who  might  seem  to  bear  on  his  single  shoulders 
the  whole  Alpine  world  with  no  detail  missing  from  root 
to  crest,  another  raised  a  Valhalla  of  wild  romantic  archi¬ 
tecture  in  which  the  heroes  of  all  time  sat  together  at  last 
at  their  bitter  heady  wine.  There  was  a  poet  through  whom 
the  expression  of  being  “  in  the  spirit  ”  seemed  clearly 
explained  as  he  bore  one  deep  into  the  Campagna  of  Rome 
or  along  the  tender  French  coast ;  another  whose  English 
birds’  song  was  sweet  alike  over  lawn  and  fen-land;  another 
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whose  reflections  were  like  lonely  chapels  piled  out  of  the 
ruins  of  holy  places  older  still ;  another  whose  sacristy 
was  a  rich  one — ^full — like  the  treasury  of  St.  Mark’s,  of 
golden  ornaments  and  incense  of  Palestine. 

But  it  was  not  in  lively-coloured  modern  books  only 
that  he  was  exercised ;  the  intellectual  hunger  drew  him 
freely  into  older  English  literature  of  many  periods,  and 
still  always  with  a  savour  before  all  things  of  the  style — 
how  things  were  said — of  manner — ^those  elements  of  taste 
or  of  literary  production  which,  because  they  are  so  deli¬ 
cately  and  individually  apprehended  and  are  yet  so  real, 
reseihble  physical  sensations  and  may  rightly  be  said  to  be 
the  matter  of  a  literary  sense.  Browne,  Webster,  Chapman 
he  discovered  for  himself  on  the  neglected  bookshelves  and 
made  his  own  anthology  from  them.  For  him  in  these 
retrospective  studies,  as  in  all  true  appreciation  of  objects 
of  art,  the  manner  was  the  matter.  What  was  strange  was 
that,  although  half  of  foreign  birth,  he  had  come  to  be  so 
sensitive  of  the  resources  of  the  English  language,  its  rich 
expressiveness,  its  variety  of  cadence  (the  language  of 
“  ”)  with  all  the  variety  of  that  soft  modulation 

at  which  foreigners  with  an  ear  wonder  and  admire. 
Expression,  it  may  be  verbal  expression,  holds  of  what  may 
be  called  the  feminine  element  and  tradition  in  things,  and 
is  one  of  those  elemental  capacities  which  the  child  takes 
for  the  most  part  from  its  mother. 

And  such  inheritance  of  an  instinctive  capacity  for  utter¬ 
ance  he,  the  boy,  had  developed  among  the  racy  sources 
of  fully  male  English  speech  among  the  Cumberland  moun¬ 
tains,  and  among  people  to  whom  a  great  English  poet 
attributed  a  certain  natural  superiority  in  the  use  of  words. 

And  so  it  happened  that  while  he  hardly  felt  at  all  the 
impress  of  that  same  rich  temperance  in  English  scenery 
and  English  character,  the  English  tongue  had  revealed 
itself  to  him  as  a  living  spirit  of  mysterious  strength  and 
sweetness  and  he  had  elected  to  be  an  artist  in  that.  Out 
of  the  greyness  and  austerity  of  a  school  in  which  the 
senses  pined  while  the  fancy  declined  fondly  towards  a 
more  exquisite  mode  of  living,  the  boy  required  from  words, 
and  not  in  vain,  in  books,  the  picture,  the  tuberose,  the 
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marble  face,  the  fading  light  on  ancient  cities,  all  that  was 
not  actually  there  for  ear  and  eye,  above  all  the  genius  of 
refinement ;  and  this  not  as  the  new  subject  of  writing, 
its  more  obvious  and  immediate  presentations,  but  by  a 
subtler  operation  from  the  style,  the  ether-like  manner  of 
the  thing.  So  written  language  came  to  be  form  and  colour 
as  well  as  sound  to  him,  exotic  perfume  almost.  Having 
nothing  else  to  live  on,  he  extracted  all  they  could  yield 
from  words,  and  his  sense  of  them  came  to  be  curiously 
cultivated  at  all  points.  “  Words,  words,  words  I  ”  cries 
Hamlet,  stamping  as  he  thinks  all  things  with  the  very 
symbol  of  nothingness.  To  this  poetic  nature,  sick  like 
Hamlet,  in  a  world  partly  “  out  of  joint,”  words  by  them¬ 
selves  win  not  indeed  more  than  daily  food,  yet  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  that  appetite  in  him  which  lives 
not  by  bread  alone. 

In  the  acquisition  of  this  imaginative  matter,  and  the 
cultivation  of  this  delicate  verbal  cunning,  his  manner  of 
proceeding  was  very  sober  and  hard,  as  of  one  bent  seri¬ 
ously  on  a  task.  There  was  even  a  kind  of  intellectual 
voluptuousness  in  that  straining  after  means  of  sensation 
in  books,  kept  up  with  so  much  of  unfaltering  purpose 
through  so  many  years  of  strenuous  youth,  something  of 
that  physical  greed  you  might  trace  in  the  extremely  full 
lip  and  nostril,  below  the  expectant,  lifted,  ethereal  eyes  and 
brow,  feeding  yet  in  the  early  day  on  the  language  of  books, 
but  expanding  perhaps  hereafter  into  quite  other  forms  of 
appetite.  And  the  manner  of  this  hard  firm-set  diligence 
[  ]  was  smiled  on  kindly  by  a  companion,  the 

influence  of  whose  gentle  nature  was  yet  towards  the 
correction  of  what  was  hard  or  selfish  in  it.  This  friend 
was  his  confidant  in  many  things,  above  all  the  boy’s  poetry. 
For  in  himself  too  gradually  out  of  intent  pondering  over 
the  work  of  others,  the  power  of  choice  utterance  was  felt 
coming  ;  and  in  those  scraps  of  writing  which  the  boyish 
poet  shaped  so  well,  so  nearly  perfectly,  the  friend  found 
in  turn  the  excitement,  the  stimulus,  the  fining  influence  of 
flight  into  new  dainty  places  which  the  young  poet  had 
experienced  in  books. 

For  the  strange  boy  himself  there  was  a  curious  sense  of 
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relief  in  seeing  thought  or  fancy,  housed  at  last  in  the 
fragment  of  writing  compressed,  truly  by  many  shapings, 
to  some  delightful  inward  pattern  or  ideal,  which  yet  had 
weighed  on  him  like  a  burden  ;  for  if  your  words  regarding 
it  are  to  be  fragrant,  he  would  say,  you  must  have  been  for  a 
time  in  slavish  possession  of  the  flower.  It  was  a  great 
pleasure,  however  pallid  and  intellectual,  to  have  the 
literary  morsel  lying  among  the  books,  though  for  the  eyes 
of  one  reader  only,  like  a  woman’s  ornament  or  a  child’s 
toy  or  a  sea-shell  lying  safe  in  the  casket.  And  what  was 
noticeable  in  the  work  was  still  what  is  rarest  in  the  work 
of  voluble  younger  poets,  a  certain  hardness  like  that  of  a 
gem  or  cameo,  and  as  it  were  a  sharp  keeping  of  the  thing 
in  hand.  It  was  like  a  portraiture  outlined  in  severe  relief, 
though  in  itself  a  wonderful  fancy  work  in  a  manner,  some¬ 
how  not  altogether  unlike  that  of  the  metal  honeysuckle. 

For  that  power  of  the  metal-worker  was  still  guiding 
his  hand,  its  effect  seen  at  first  in  a  mere  word  or  phrase,  as 
it  might  be  one  day  in  ode  or  epic  and  always  as  with  the 
seal  of  a  master’s  triumph  over  matter,  agate  or  steel,  which 
having  resisted  somewhat  on  the  way  and  then  finally 
shaped,  his  thought  might  well  retain  its  impress  forever. 

And  his  capacity,  in  nowise  dwindling  hitherto,  though 
in  so  meagre  a  soil,  suddenly  found  its  opportunity — a 
fortunate  circumstance,  while  it  deferred  the  more  material 
cares  of  life,  enabled  him  still  in  earliest  manhood  to 
depart  southwards,  and  visit,  at  his  own  humour,  those 
foreign  lands,  so  much  longed  after,  in  the  company  of  his 
chosen  friend.  It  was  like  coming  after  years  of  enforced 
severity  in  youth  into  a  great  inheritance.  That  intel¬ 
lectual  life  within  life  which  had  involved  for  him,  so  far, 
a  certain  bitter  self-reliance  and  a  somewhat  sad  sort  of 
walking  by  faith,  enlarged  now  rapidly  to  something  ripe 
and  full,  like  the  sudden  enrichment  of  the  youthful  body 
itself  in  its  propitious  year.  It  is  in  this,  so  poetical  a  situa¬ 
tion,  as  he  tarries  awhile  for  the  coming  of  his  friend  at  a 
place  where  he  sees  the  sea  for  the  first  time,  that  the 
reader  is  to  contemplate  him. 

He  is  on  the  coast  of  France,  not  far  from  the  old  Norman 
farm,  which  however  he  does  not  visit  as  it  has  passed  into 
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the  hands  of  strangers,  his  father  also  having  died  in  one 
of  those  years  which  already  seem  distant,  leaving  him  a 
small  inheritance.  The  coming  even  so  far  southwards 
from  the  narrow  Cumberland  valley  he  felt  like  a  removal 
in  the  abstract  from  North  to  South.  The  sparkling  light 
and  lovely  colours  here  in  the  brilliant  air  blent  themselves 
to  a  unity  very  soothing  to  one’s  animal  spirits.  The 
merely  physical  exhilaration  which  came  with  those  smooth 
winds  from  the  sea,  the  over-wrought  sensibility  with  which 
he  seemed  to  appreciate  the  material  elements  as  it  were  of 
their  balm  and  salt,  coaxing  him  into  a  sort  of  renewed  life, 
might,  perhaps,  to  an  experienced  eye,  have  been  the  sign 
of  the  action  already  within  him  of  that  strange  malady 
which  holds  so  closely  of  the  too-clinging  humours  of  our 
English  climate,  which  is  also,  in  part,  a  matter  of  inherit¬ 
ance,  and  was  established  in  him  by  that  long  tension  of 
spirit  to  which  the  distinction  of  his  intellectual  quality 
was  due.  But  so  it  was  that  above  all  intellectual  or  poetic 
enjoyment  of  the  novelties  around  him  there  preponderated 
a  wholly  physical  satisfaction  in  the  quickening  impulse  of 
the  air,  the  breath  of  the  sea  and  sand,  weeds  in  blossom  or 
turning  to  decay.  And  as  he  waited  for  his  friend  that  they 
might  start  on  their  wanderings  together,  not  unwilling  to 
linger  a  little  among  the  voices  of  the  toy-like  French 
children  at  play,  all  Europe  in  its  priceless  art  and  choicer 
scenery  crowded  together,  seemed  to  hang  just  beyond  the 
horizon  in  his  fancy,  like  some  precious  stone,  with  soft 
shiftings  and  variations. 

That  place  with  its  vast  grey,  yellow-lichened  Norman 
church,  lay  amidst  the  sand  dunes  grown  richly  about  with 
wild  marigold  and  yellow  homed  poppies  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river  which  came  down  from  the  tranquil  French  corn¬ 
fields,  with  a  sudden  breadth  and  openness  towards  the  sea 
in  the  last  few  miles  of  its  course.  And  the  boy  savoured 
profoundly  all  the  poetry,  the  quickening  influence  for  the 
fancy,  of  the  tidal  character  of  this  river,  the  strong  pulse 
of  the  invisible  sea  rising  so  subtly  along  its  windings,  till 
the  blue  water  far  inland  almost  touched  the  com  ;  of  the 
gradual  change  to  a  sort  of  greatness  in  its  character  as  it 
came  nearer  to  the  coast,  dropping  one  by  one  all  its  inland 
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marks  till  the  sheep  on  the  marshy  flats  and  open  spaces 
beside  it,  must  feed  on  the  bitter  wild  lavender  and' you 
might  mark  the  last  pale  dwarf-rose  tree  beside  the  disused 
boat  a-shore. 

Then  the  weird,  weather-bleached  signals  to  guide  the 
sailors  among  the  quicksands  at  the  river’s  mouth  became 
visible  ;  and  still  through  all  flowed  down  the  bold  current 
of  sweet  spring-water  distinguishable  still  by  its  colour  till 
it  rolled  under  the  line  of  white  foam,  between  the  white 
lighthouses,  of  the  harbour.  The  long  black  and  white 
jetties,  printed  clearly  on  the  warm  background  of.  sky 
and  sand  between  which  the  river  flows  out  through  the  sea- 
gates  [  ]  give  one  a  dry  walk  far  along  the  sands  stretch¬ 

ing  away  on  three  sides  of  one,  of  a  warm  yellow  colour, 
variegated  by  numberless  small  pools  and  rillets  of  blue 
water,  between  which  the  white  sea-gulls  are  running 
quickly  backwards  and  forwards. 

The  traces  of  dark  masts  seemed  almost  at  rest  in  the 
quiet  space  of  sea  beyond,  you  could  count  the  little  steepled 
towns  above  the  white  breakers  on  successive  headlands. 
A  group  of  fishermen  in  coats  of  the  same  soft  yellow  as 
the  sand  start  up  from  the  bed  of  sea-grass  where  they 
have  been  lying  at  watch,  and  draw  their  boat  down  towards 
the  water  along  a  deeper  channel  just  filled  by  the  returning 
tide.  Perhaps  no  phase  of  coast  scenery  brings  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  strange  life  of  the  sea  more  intimately  home  to 
one  than  those  parts  of  the  coast  where  at  low  water  the 
tide  falls  far  away,  leaving  many  miles  of  sand,  dropping 
out  of  sight  almost,  till  the  hour  when  laden  with  new 
salts  and  new  odours  it  floods  the  foundations  of  the  town. 
How  hard  when  all  is  at  the  flood  to  think  of  the  far-off 
whisper  across  the  sand  !  [  .]  The  variety  and  expan¬ 

siveness  of  the  peculiar  scene  witnessed  thus  for  the  first 
time  in  mature  manhood  seemed  to  unseal  his  sense  of  the 
actual  life  of  men  as  passionate  or  graceful.  Fancies, 
divinations  of  a  real  experience  as  a  thing  that  might  be  re¬ 
fulgent  with  ideal  light  and  satisfy  a  poetic  soul,  germinating 
rapidly  in  him  a  warmth,  a  souffle ^  almost  like  love  towards 
the  friend  who  was  coming,  came  to  him,  as  the  strong  air 
from  the  waves  and  the  scent  of  the  beanfield  met  about  him 
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By  G.  K.  Chesterton 

IN  the  days  when  Huxley  and  Herbert  Spencer  and 
the  Victorian  agnostics  were  trumpeting  as  a  final 
truth  the  famous  hypothesis  of  Darwin,  it  seemed 
to  thousands  of  simple  people  almost  impossible  that 
Christianity  should  survive.  It  is  all  the  more  ironic  that 
it  has  not  only  survived  them  all,  but  it  is  a  perfect  example, 
perhaps  the  only  real  example,  of  what  they  called  the 
Survival  of  the  Fittest. 

It  so  happens  that  it  does  really  and  truly  fit  in  with  the 
theory  offered  by  Darwin  ;  which  was  something  totally 
different  from  most  of  the  theories  accepted  by  Darwinians. 
This  real  original  theory  of  Darwin  has  since  very  largely 
broken  down  in  the  general  field  of  biology  and  botany ; 
but  it  does  actually  apply  to  this  particular  argument  in 
the  field  of  religious  history.  The  recent  re-emergence  of 
our  religion  is  a  survival  of  the  fittest  as  Darwin  meant  it, 
and  not  as  popular  Darwinism  meant  it ;  so  far  as  it  meant 
anything.  Among  the  innumerable  muddles,  which  mere 
materialistic  fashion,  made  out  of  the  famous  theory,  there 
was  in  many  quarters  a  queer  idea  that  the  Struggle  for 
Existence  was  of  necessity  an  actual  struggle  between  the 
candidates  for  survival ;  literally  a  cut-throat  competition. 
There  was  a  vague  idea  that  the  strongest  creature  violently 
triumphed  over  and  trampled  on  the  others.  And  the 
notion  that  this  was  the  one  method  of  improvement  came 
everywhere  as  good  news  to  bad  men ;  to  bad  rulers,  to 
bad  employers,  to  swindlers  and  sweaters  and  the  rest. 
The  brisk  owner  of  a  bucket-shop  compared  himself 
modestly  to  a  mammoth,  trampling  down  other  mammoths 
in  the  primeval  jungle.  The  business  man  destroyed  other 
business  men,  under  the  extraordinary  delusion  that  the 
eohippic  horse  had  devoured  other  eohippic  horses.  The 
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rich  man  suddenly  discovered  that  it  was  not  only  con¬ 
venient  but  cosmic  to  starve  or  pillage  the  poor ;  because 
pterodactyls  may  have  used  their  little  hands  to  tear  each 
other’s  eyes.  Science,  that  nameless  being,  declared  that 
the  weakest  must  go  to  the  wall ;  especially  in  Wall  Street. 
There  was  a  rapid  decline  and  degradation  in  the  sense 
of  responsibility  in  the  rich,  from  the  merely  rationalistic 
eighteenth  century  to  the  purely  scientific  nineteenth.  The 
great  Jefferson,  when  he  reluctantly  legalised  slavery,  said 
he  trembled  for  his  country,  knowing  that  God  is  just. 
The  profiteer  of  later  times,  when  he  legalised  usury  or 
financial  trickery,  was  satisfied  with  himself ;  knowing 
that  Nature  is  unjust. 

But,  however  that  may  be  (and  of  course  the  moral 
malady  has  survived  the  scientific  mistake)  the  people  who 
talked  thus  of  cannibal  horses  and  competitive  oysters, 
did  not  understand  what  Darwin’s  thesis  was.  If  later 
biologists  have  condemned  it,  it  should  not  be  condemned 
without  being  understood  ;  widely  as  it  has  been  accepted 
without  being  understood.  The  point  of  Darwinism  was 
not  that  a  bird  with  a  longer  beak  (let  us  say)  thrust  it 
into  other  birds,  and  had  the  advantage  of  a  duellist  with 
a  longer  sword.  The  point  of  Darwinism  was  that  the 
bird  with  the  longer  beak  could  reach  worms  (let  us  say) 
at  the  bottom  of  a  deeper  hole  ;  that  the  birds  who  could 
not  do  so  would  die  ;  and  he  alone  would  remain  to  found 
a  race  of  long-beaked  birds.  Darwinism  suggested  that  if 
this  happened  a  vast  number  of  times,  in  a  vast  series  of 
ages,  it  might  account  for  the  difference  between  the 
beaks  of  a  sparrow  and  a  stork.  But  the  point  was  that  the 
fittest  did  not  need  to  struggle  against  the  imfit.  The 
survivor  had  nothing  to  do  except  to  survive  when  the 
others  could  not  survive.  He  survived  because  he  alone 
had  the  features  and  organs  necessary  for  survival.  And, 
whatever  be  the  truth  about  mammoths  or  monkeys,  that 
is  the  exact  truth  about  the  present  survival  of  Christianity. 
It  is  surviving  because  nothing  else  can  survive. 

Religion  has  returned  ;  because  all  the  various  forms  of 
scepticism  that  tried  to  take  its  place,  and  do  its  work, 
have  by  this  time  tied  themselves  into  such  knots  that  they 
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cannot  do  anything.  That  chain  of  causation  of  which 
they  were  fond  of  talking  (a  chain  which  the  first  physicist 
of  the  age  has  just  burst  into  bits  of  scrap  iron)  seems  really 
to  have  served  them  after  the  fashion  of  the  proverbial 
rope ;  and  when  modem  discussion  gave  them  rope 
enough,  they  quite  rapidly  hanged  themselves.  For  there 
is  not  a  single  one  of  the  fashionable  forms  of  scientific 
scepticism,  or  determinism,  that  does  not  end  in  stark 
paralysis ;  touching  the  practical  conduct  of  human  life. 
Take  any  three  of  the  normal  and  necessary  ideas  on  which 
civilisation  and  even  society  depend.  First,  let  us  say,  a 
scientific  man  of  the  old  normal  nineteenth  century  sort 
would  remark,  “  We  can  at  least  have  conunon  sense,  in  its 
proper  meaning  of  a  sense  of  reality  common  to  all ;  we 
can  have  common  morals,  for  without  them  we  cannot 
even  have  a  community  ;  a  man  must  in  the  ordinary  sense 
obey  the  law ;  and  especially  the  moral  law.”  But  the 
newer  sceptic,  who  is  progressive  and  has  gone  further  and 
fared  worse,  will  immediately  say,  “  Why  should  you 
worship  the  taboo  of  your  particular  tribe  ?  Why  should 
you  accept  prejudices  that  are  the  product  of  a  blind  herd 
instinct  ?  Why  is  there  any  authority  in  the  unanimity  of 
a  flock  of  frightened  sheep  ?  ”  Suppose  the  normal  man 
falls  back  on  the  deeper  argument :  “  I  am  not  terrorised 
by  the  tribe ;  I  do  keep  my  independent  judgment ;  I 
have  a  conscience  and  a  light  of  justice  within  which  judges 
the  world.”  And  the  stronger  sceptic  will  answer :  “If 
the  light  in  your  body  be  darkness — ^and  it  is  darkness 
because  it  is  only  in  your  body,  what  are  your  judgments 
but  the  incurable  twist  and  bias  of  your  particular  heredity 
and  accidental  environment  ?  What  can  we  know  about 
judgments,  except  that  they  must  all  be  equally  unjust  ? 
For  they  are  all  equally  conditioned  by  defects  and  indi¬ 
vidual  ignorances,  all  of  them  different  and  none  of  them 
distinguishable  ;  for  there  exists  no  single  man  so  sane  and 
separate  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  them  justly.  Why 
should  your  conscience  be  any  more  reliable  than  your 
rotting  teeth  or  your  quite  special  defect  of  eyesight  ?  God 
bless  us  all,  one  would  think  you  believed  in  God  1  ”  Then 
perhaps  the  normal  person  will  get  annoyed  and  say  rather 
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snappishly :  “  At  least  I  suppose  we  are  men  of  science  ; 
there  is  science  to  appeal  to  and  she  will  always  answer ; 
the  evidential  and  experimental  discovery  of  real  things.” 
And  the  other  sceptic  will  answer,  if  he  has  any  sense  of 
humour :  “  Why,  certainly.  Sir  Arthur  Eddington  is 

Science  ;  and  he  will  tell  you  that  man  really  has  free  will 
and  ought  to  hang  on  to  religion  for  his  life.  Sir  Bertram 
Windle  was  Science  ;  and  he  would  tell  you  that  the 
scientific  mind  is  completely  satisfied  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  For  that  matter,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  is  Science ; 
and  he  has  reached  by  purely  experimental  and  evidential 
methods  to  a  solid  belief  in  ghosts.  But  I  admit  that  there 
are  men  of  science  who  cannot  get  to  a  solid  belief  in  any¬ 
thing  ;  even  in  science  ;  even  in  themselves.  There  is  the 
crystalographer  of  Cambridge  who  writes  in  the  Spectator 
the  lucid  sentence  :  “  We  know  that  most  of  what  we 
know  is  probably  untrue.”  Does  that  help  you  on  a  bit, 
in  founding  your  sane  and  solid  society  ?  ” 

It  is  the  perishing  of  the  other  things,  at  least  as  much 
as  the  persistence  of  the  one  thing,  that  has  left  us  at  last 
face  to  face  with  the  ancient  religion  of  our  fathers.  The 
thing  once  called  free  thought  has  come  finally  to  threaten 
everything  that  is  free.  It  denies  personal  freedom  in 
denying  free  will  and  the  human  power  of  choice.  It 
threatens  civic  freedom  with  a  plague  of  hygienic  and 
psychological  quackeries,  spreading  over  the  land  such  a 
network  of  pseudo-scientific  nonsense  as  free  citizens  have 
never  yet  endured  in  history.  It  is  quite  likely  to  reverse 
religious  freedom,  in  the  name  of  some  barbarous  nostrum 
or  other,  such  as  constitutes  the  crude  and  ill-cultured 
creed  of  Russia.  It  is  perfectly  capable  of  imposing  silence 
and  impotence  from  without.  But  there  is  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever  that  it  imposes  silence  and  impotence  from  within. 
The  whole  trend  of  it,  which  began  as  a  drive  and  has 
ended  in  a  drift,  is  towards  some  form  of  the  theory  that 
a  man  cannot  help  himself ;  that  a  man  cannot  mend 
himself ;  above  all,  that  a  man  cannot  free  himself.  In 
all  its  novels  and  most  of  its  newspaper  articles  it  takes 
for  granted  that  men  are  stamped  and  fixed  in  certain 
types  of  abnormality  or  anarchical  weakness  ;  that  they  are 
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pinned  and  labelled  in  a  museum  of  morality  or  immorality  ; 
or  of  that  sort  of  unmorality  which  is  more  priggish  than 
the  one  and  more  hoggish  than  the  other.  We  are  prac¬ 
tically  told  that  we  might  as  well  ask  a  fossil  to  reform 
itself.  We  are  told  that  we  are  asking  a  stuffed  bird  to 
repent.  We  are  all  dead,  and  the  only  comfort  is  that  we 
are  all  classified.  For  by  this  philosophy,  which  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  blackest  of  Puritan  heresies,  we  all  died  before 
we  were  bom.  But  as  it  is  Kismet  without  Allah,  so  also 
it  is  Calvinism  without  God. 

The  agnostics  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  it  is  entirely 
due  to  their  own  energy  and  enterprise,  to  their  own 
activity  in  pursuing  their  own  antics,  that  the  world  has  at 
last  tired  of  their  antics  and  told  them  so.  We  have  done 
very  little  against  them  ;  non  nobisy  Domine  ;  the  glory  of 
their  final  overthrow  is  all  their  own.  We  have  done  far 
less  than  we  should  have  done,  to  explain  all  that  balance 
of  subtlety  and  sanity,  which  is  meant  by  a  Christian 
civilisation.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  those  who  have  so 
generously  helped  us,  by  giving  a  glimpse  of  what  might 
be  meant  by  a  Pagan  civilisation.  And  what  is  lost  in  that 
society  is  not  so  much  religion  as  reason  ;  the  ordinary 
common  daylight  of  intellectual  instinct  that  has  guided 
the  children  of  men.  A  world,  in  which  men  know  that 
most  of  what  they  know  is  probably  untme,  cannot  be 
dignified  with  the  name  of  a  sceptical  world  ;  it  is  simply 
an  impotent  and  abject  world,  not  attacking  anything,  but 
accepting  everything  while  trusting  nothing ;  accepting 
even  its  own  incapacity  to  attack ;  accepting  its  own  lack 
of  authority  to  accept ;  doubting  its  very  right  to  doubt. 
We  are  grateful  for  this  public  experiment  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  ;  it  has  taught  us  much.  We  did  not  believe  that 
rationalists  were  so  utterly  mad  until  they  made  it  quite 
clear  to  us.  We  did  not  ourselves  think  that  the  mere 
denial  of  our  dogmas  could  end  in  such  dehumanised  and 
demented  anarchy.  It  might  have  taken  the  world  a  long 
time  to  understand  that  what  it  had  been  taught  to  dismiss 
as  mediaeval  theology  was  often  mere  common  sense  ; 
although  the  very  term  common  sense  or  communis  sententia 
was  a  mediaeval  conception.  But  it  took  the  world  very 
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little  time  to  understand  that  the  talk  on  the  other  side  was 
most  uncommon  nonsense.  It  was  nonsense  that  could 
not  be  made  the  basis  of  any  common  system,  such  as 
has  been  founded  upon  common  sense. 

To  take  one  example  out  of  many  :  the  whole  question 
of  Marriage  has  been  turned  into  a  question  of  Mood. 
The  enemies  of  marriage  did  not  have  the  patience  to  remain 
in  their  relatively  strong  position  ;  that  marriage  could  not 
be  proved  to  be  sacramental ;  and,  that  some  exceptions 
must  be  treated  as  exceptions,  so  long  as  it  was  merely 
social.  They  could  not  be  content  to  say  that  it  is  not  a 
sacrament  but  a  contract ;  and  that  exceptional  legal 
action  might  break  a  contract.  They  brought  objections 
against  it  that  would  be  quite  as  facile  and  quite  as  futile, 
if  brought  against  any  other  contract.  They  said  that  a 
man  is  never  in  the  same  mood  for  ten  minutes  together ; 
that  he  must  not  be  asked  to  admire  in  a  red  daybreak 
what  he  admired  in  a  yellow  sunset ;  that  no  man  can  say 
he  will  even  be  the  same  man  by  the  next  month  or  the 
next  minute  ;  that  new  and  nameless  tortures  may  afflict 
him  if  his  wife  wears  a  different  hat ;  or,  that  he  may  plunge 
her  into  hell  by  putting  on  a  pair  of  socks  that  does  not 
harmonise  with  somebody  else’s  carpet.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  this  sort  of  sensitive  insanity  applies  as  much  to  any 
I  other  human  relation  as  to  this  relation.  A  man  cannot 

'  choose  a  profession  because,  long  before  he  has  qualified 

as  an  architect  he  may  have  mystically  changed  into  an 
aviator,  or  been  convulsed  in  rapid  suggestion  by  the 
emotions  of  a  ticket-collector,  a  trombone-player,  and  a 
professional  harpooner  of  whales.  A  man  dare  not  buy 
a  house,  for  fear  a  fatal  stranger  with  the  wrong  sort  of 
socks  should  come  into  it ;  or  for  fear  his  own  mind  should 
be  utterly  changed  in  the  matter  of  carpets  or  cornices. 
I  A  man  may  suddenly  decline  to  do  any  business  with  his 

I  own  business  partner,  because  he  also,  like  the  cruel 

!  husband,  wears  the  wrong  necktie.  And  I  saw  a  serious 

printed  appeal  for  sympathy  for  a  wife,  who  deserted  her 
family  because  her  psychology  was  incompatible  with  an 
orange  necktie.  This  is  only  one  application,  as  I  say, 
^  but  it  exactly  illustrates  how  the  sceptical  principle  is  now 

[ 
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applied,  and  how  scepticism  has  recently  changed  from 
apparent  sense  to  quite  self-evident  nonsense.  The 
heresies  not  only  decay  but  destroy  themselves — ^in  any 
case  they  perish  without  a  blow. 

For  the  reply,  not  merely  of  religion  but  of  reason  and 
the  rooted  sanity  of  mankind,  is  obvious  enough.  If  you 
feel  like  that,  why  certainly  you  will  not  found  families  ; 
or  found  anything  else.  You  will  not  build  houses  ;  you 
will  not  make  partnerships  ;  you  will  not  in  any  fashion 
do  the  business  of  the  world.  You  will  never  plant  a  tree 
lest  you  wish  next  week  you  had  planted  it  somewhere 
else  ;  you  will  never  put  a  potato  into  a  pot  or  stew,  because 
it  will  be  too  late  to  take  it  out  again  ;  your  whole  mood  is 
stricken  and  riddled  with  cowardice  and  sterility ;  your 
whole  way  of  attacking  any  problem  is  to  think  of  excuses 
for  not  attacking  it  at  all.  Very  well,  so  be  it ;  the  Lord  be 
with  you.  You  may  be  respected  for  being  sincere  ;  you 
may  be  pitied  for  being  sensitive  ;  you  may  retain  some 
of  the  corrective  qualities  which  make  it  useful  on  occasion 
to  be  sceptical.  But  if  you  are  too  sceptical  to  do  these 
things,  you  must  stand  out  of  the  way  of  those  who  can  do 
them  ;  you  must  hand  over  the  world  to  those  who  believe 
that  the  world  is  workable,  to  those  who  believe  that  men 
can  make  houses,  make  partnerships,  make  appointments, 
make  promises — and  keep  them.  And,  if  it  is  necessary  to 
belive  in  God  making  Man,  in  God  being  made  Man,  or 
in  God  made  Man  coming  in  the  clouds  in  glory,  in  order 
to  keep  a  promise  or  boil  a  potato  or  behave  like  a  human 
being — well,  then  you  must  at  least  give  a  chance  to  these 
credulous  fanatics,  who  can  believe  the  one  and  who  can  do 
the  other.”  That  is  what  I  mean  by  the  spiritual  Survival 
of  the  Fittest.  That  is  why  the  old  phrase,  which  is 
probably  a  mistake  in  natural  history,  is  a  truth  in  super¬ 
natural  history.  The  organic  thing  called  religion  has,  in 
fact,  the  organs  that  take  hold  on  life.  It  can  feed  where  the 
fastidious  doubter  finds  no  food  ;  it  can  reproduce  where 
the  solitary  sceptic  boasts  of  being  barren.  It  may  be 
accepting  miracles  to  believe  in  free  will ;  but  it  is  accept¬ 
ing  madness,  sooner  or  later,  to  disbelieve  in  it.  It  may  be 
a  wild  risk  to  make  a  vow  ;  but  it  is  a  quiet,  crawling  and 
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inevitable  ruin  to  refuse  to  make  a  vow.  It  may  be  incredible 
that  one  creed  is  the  truth  and  the  others  are  relatively 
false ;  but  it  is  not  only  incredible,  but  also  intolerable, 
that  there  is  no  truth  either  in  or  out  of  creeds,  and  all 
are  equally  false.  For  nobody  can  ever  set  anything  right, 
if  everybody  is  equally  wrong.  The  intense  interest  of 
the  moment  is  that  the  Man  of  Science,  the  hero  of  the 
modem  world  and  the  latest  of  the  great  servants  of 
humanity,  has  suddenly  and  dramatically  refused  to  have 
anything  more  to  do  with  this  dreary  business  of  nibbling 
negation,  and  blind  scratching  and  scraping  away  of  the 
very  foundations  of  the  mastery  of  man.  For  the  work 
of  the  sceptic  for  the  past  hundred  years  has  indeed  been 
very  like  the  fmitless  fury  of  some  primeval  monster ; 
eyeless,  mindless,  merely  destructive  and  devouring ;  a 
giant  worm  wasting  away  a  world  that  he  could  not  even 
see  ;  a  benighted  and  bestial  life,  unconscious  of  its  own 
cause  and  of  its  own  consequences.  But  Man  has  taken  to 
himself  again  his  own  weapons — will,  and  worship,  and 
reason,  and  the  vision  of  the  plan  in  things  ;  and  we  are 
once  more  in  the  morning  of  the  world. 


ENGLAND’S  CRISIS 


By  Andre  Siegfried 

TO  turn  the  comer  from  the  nineteenth  into  the 
twentieth  century — there  in  a  word  is  the  whole 
British  problem.  It  is  largely  because  that  delicate 
transition  was  still  unaccomplished  by  1914  that  England 
is  suffering  to-day  from  a  crisis,  the  intensity  of  which 
can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  Although  almost  a  third  of 
the  present  century  has  passed,  Great  Britain  still  depends 
on  an  economic  stmcture  and  on  methods  which  often 
definitely  belong  to  the  previous  century.  She  sits  on  her 
little  island  out  of  contact  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  for 
in  this  “happy  valley”  time  does  not  seem  to  flow  as 
quickly  as  elsewhere.  England  still  lives  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  past,  and  this  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  her  extra¬ 
ordinary  charm.  But  if  she  wishes  to  continue  as  one  of 
the  great  powers  of  the  world,  or,  indeed,  to  exist  at  all, 
a  complete  revision  is  imperative.  Such  a  theme  will 
be  the  leitmotiv  of  this  examination  of  England’s  crisis. 

I 

As  time  goes  on  it  becomes  daily  more  apparent  that 
during  the  last  hundred  years  England  has  relied  upon 
conditions  which  she  believed  to  be  permanent,  but  which 
are  now  proving  transitory. 

Reviewing  the  British  economic  system  as  a  whole,  we 
find  that  its  pre-eminence  coincided  historically  with  the 
reign  of  the  steam  engine.  The  Victorian  Era,  high-water 
mark  of  England’s  prosperity  and  power,  was  based  on 
coal,  for  as  long  as  England’s  mines  enjoyed  a  quasi¬ 
monopoly  and  coal  was  the  only  fuel  used  by  industry,  so 
long  her  manufactures  were  practically  unrivalled.  Also,  as 
her  cost  prices  were  the  lowest  anywhere,  she  captured  the 
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world’s  markets  almost  without  resistance.  She  was  thus 
able  to  create  a  paradoxical  structure  of  over-developed 
factories  in  a  restricted  and  not  particularly  suitable 
territory.  At  the  same  time  a  population  grew  up  which 
to-day  is  too  congested  and  too  dangerously  dependent  for 
its  subsistence  on  imported  products. 

In  nineteenth-century  Britain  a  map  of  the  coal  basins 
represented  the  industrial  skeleton  of  the  nation,  but  this 
may  not  be  so  in  the  future.  Such  a  map  showed 
how  firmly  the  industrial  structure,  the  distribution 
of  the  population,  and  the  real  sources  of  the  nation’s 
energy,  were  definitely  fixed  in  the  grimy  manufacturing 
north.  This  Black  Country  was  more  industrious,  more 
Protestant,  and  sturdier  in  spirit  than  the  “  Merry  Old 
England  ”  of  the  south.  Coal  acted  like  a  magnet,  attracting 
to  it  the  life  of  the  nation.  The  headquarters  of  the 
country’s  activity  did  not  lie  in  the  London  of  those  days, 
but  divided  between  London  and  Manchester ;  this  is 
hardly  true  to-day. 

Under  these  conditions  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade  was 
particularly  apt ;  it  seems  to  have  been  conceived  especially 
for  England  by  a  Providence  at  once  attentive  and  partial. 
Liberal  doctrines  and  self-interest  coincided  so  exactly 
that  selfishness  and  disinterested  humanitarianism  became 
indistinguishable.  Although  the  English  have  a  stronger 
sense  of  nationality  than  most  European  peoples,  they  are 
also  the  most  dependent  on  international  prosperity. 
Banking  and  commerce  live  on  trade,  and  naturally  desire 
the  greatest  possible  liberty.  Industries  which  produced 
cheaply  and  exported  extensively — often,  indeed,  the 
greater  part  of  their  output — thought  the  same  way.  What 
had  they  to  gain  from  protection  ?  In  those  days  there 
was  complete  agreement  between  the  three  main  branches 
of  economic  activity,  for  it  was  in  the  interests  of  each  that 
British  capital  should  assist  in  the  creation  of  new  cus¬ 
tomers  abroad.  Similarly,  it  was  to  the  advantage  of 
banking  and  commerce  that  a  prosperous  industry  should 
maintain  a  steady  volume  of  transactions,  for  without  this 
movement  of  real  merchandise  financial  activities  would  lack 
a  genuine  foundation.  A  pre-established  harmony  existed. 
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since  none  of  the  partners  could  be  accused  of  making  use 
of  the  others  without  assisting  them  in  return. 

It  was  a  sign  of  decadence,  therefore,  when  immediately 
after  the  war  the  City  imposed  a  monetary  policy  which 
strangled  industry,  and  the  latter,  in  self-defence,  evolved 
a  system  of  protection  which  threatened  commerce  and 
finance.  The  very  fact  that  a  choice  had  to  be  made,  and 
that  any  choice,  whatever  it  was,  was  bound  to  hurt  someone, 
showed  that  the  system  was  seriously  out  of  order. 

The  Victorians  were  conscious  of  their  superiority,  as 
they  lived  in  the  stimulating  atmosphere  of  rapidly  accumu¬ 
lating  wealth.  They  profited  by  that  mysterious  extra 
speed  which  seems  to  spur  on  those  who  start  first,  for  they 
were  the  first  fully  to  exploit  the  Industrial  Revolution 
which  transformed  the  world,  and  gave  to  Europe  uncon¬ 
tested  economic  control.  The  atmosphere  of  America 
to-day  can  be  used  as  an  analogy  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
animation  that  must  have  pervaded  England  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century. 

Such  magnificent  success  naturally  produced  a  feeling 
of  immense  and  well-founded  pride.  To  realise  England’s 
grandeur,  her  rulers,  her  thinkers,  and  even  her 
tourists,  had  only  to  look  around  them.  They  con¬ 
gratulated  themselves  on  their  possession  of  the  basis  of 
power  in  a  world  reborn  through  the  steam  engine. 

“  The  length  of  our  coast-line,  which  is  greater  in 
proportion  to  our  population  and  territory  than  in  the 
case  of  any  other  nation,  assures  our  strength  and  maritime 
superiority.  Iron  and  coal — ^the  nerves  of  industry — 
give  our  manufacturers  great  advantages  over  our  rivals, 
and  our  capital  exceeds  what  they  can  dispose  of.  In 
invention,  in  energy,  in  ability,  we  yield  to  no  one.  Our 
national  character,  the  free  institutions  under  which  we 
live,  our  liberty  of  thought  and  action,  our  untrammelled 
Press  which  spreads  abroad  our  discoveries  and  progress 
— all  these  things  place  us  in  the  forefront  of  the  nations 
which  develop  mutually  by  the  free  exchange  of  their 
products.  Is  this  a  country  which  should  fear  competi¬ 
tion  ?  ”  In  his  great  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1846,  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Com  Laws,  Sir  Robert 
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Peel  made  this  simple  statement  of  incontestable  facts. 
The  pre-eminence  of  coal  and  iron  carried  everything 
before  it.  Michelet  has  summed  up  the  situation  in  his 
vivid  description  of  England  as  un  bloc  de  fer  et  de  houille. 

Twenty  years  later,  when  Free  Trade  had  already  borne 
fruit,  the  situation  was  even  more  favourable,  and  the 
daring  of  Cobden  and  his  school  was  entirely  justified. 
In  1866  Stanley  Jevons,  whose  capacity  for  pessimism  we 
shall  presently  discover,  wrote  as  follows  :  “  Unfettered 
commerce,  founded  on  the  basis  of  our  coal  resources,  has 
made  the  several  quarters  of  the  globe  our  willing  tribu¬ 
taries.  The  plains  of  North  America  and  Russia  are  our 
cornfields  ;  Chicago  and  Odessa  our  granaries  ;  Canada 
and  the  Baltic  our  forests  ;  Australasia  contains  our  sheep 
farms,  and  in  South  America  are  our  herds  of  oxen.  Peru 
sends  her  silver,  and  the  gold  of  California  and  Australia 
flows  to  London  ;  The  Chinese  grow  tea  for  us,  and 
coffee,  sugar  and  spice  arrive  from  the  East  Indian  planta¬ 
tions.  Spain  and  France  are  our  vineyards  and  the 
Mediterranean  our  fruit  garden ;  our  cotton  grounds, 
which  formerly  occupied  the  Southern  United  States,  are 
now  everywhere  in  the  many  regions  of  the  earth.  .  .  .” 

At  about  the  same  time  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  who  on 
leaving  the  university  made  a  voyage  around  the  world, 
completed  his  surveys  on  a  triumphant  political  note : 
“  In  1866  and  1867  I  followed  England  round  the  world ; 
everywhere  I  was  in  English-speaking  or  in  English- 
governed  lands.  .  .  .  The  idea  which  in  all  my  travels 
has  been  at  once  my  fellow  and  my  guide  is  a  conception, 
however  imperfect,  of  the  grandeur  of  our  race.” 

This  was  the  opinion  of  the  English  nation,  and  Europe, 
though  jealous,  shared  it.  It  found  expression  in  the  works 
of  Jules  Verne,  who  began  to  write  at  that  time.  On 
every  page  of  Round  the  World  in  Eighty  DaySj  or  The 
Secret  of  the  Island^  one  feels  his  admiration  for  the  English 
people,  whom  he  considered  men  of  energy  and  inflexible 
determination,  magnificent  egotists,  always  in  the  van  of 
technical  progress  and  humanitarian  activities.  Twenty 
of  his  other  novels  are  devoted  to  the  same  epic  theme : 
the  conquest  of  the  planet  by  modem  science  aided  by 
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character.  Prior  to  1870  the  French  loved  to  call  them¬ 
selves  La  Grande  Nation^  but  the  expression  was  more 
applicable  to  England  in  her  great  period  of  free  trade. 

II 

The  initiators  of  the  new  economic  regime,  Richard 
Cobden  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  clearly  realised  the  sacrifices 
that  would  accompany  the  whole-hearted  adoption  of  free 
trade.  The  eventual  decline  of  agriculture  had  to  be 
faced,  for  a  policy  of  low  prices  necessitates  unrestricted 
imports,  which  are  apt  to  be  contrary  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  farming  community.  The  nation,  therefore,  had  to 
learn  to  live  on  imported  food,  and  the  factories  to  use 
foreign  raw  materials  in  steadily  growing  quantities. 
These  purchases  abroad  were  to  be  paid  for  by  exports. 
Since  both  soil  and  climate  are  mediocre  in  Great  Britain, 
industrialism  had  to  be  pushed  relentlessly  to  its  utmost 
limits.  There  could  be  no  possible  hope  of  economic 
independence,  for  not  merely  had  Britain  to  accept  a 
division  of  labour  which  led  to  specialisation,  but  also  the 
risks  which  accompany  international  interdependence. 
Still,  the  advantages  could  be  amazing. 

For  a  whole  century  England  has  tried  out  the  experi¬ 
ment.  In  spite  of  its  perfections  there  are  many  grave 
risks  attendant  on  this  system,  for  it  is  based  on  certain 
hypotheses  which  are  not  necessarily  permanent.  England’s 
success  was  due  to  the  coincidence  of  a  variety  of  exceptional 
circumstances. 

International  division  of  labour  had  to  be  accepted 
without  question,  making  England,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
Western  Europe,  the  highly  specialised  workshop  of  the 
world.  The  entire  doctrine  was  based  on  this  principle, 
which  had  been  inherited  from  the  days  of  the  Colonial 
Pact.  The  colonies  were  to  produce  the  raw  materials 
which  the  mother  country  reserved  the  right  to  transform 
into  manufactured  goods,  and  it  was  assumed  that  the  non- 
European  countries  would  maintain  towards  Europe  the 
deferential  attitude  of  a  colony  towards  the  motherland. 
Otherwise  there  would  have  been  no  sense  in  the  concentra¬ 
tion  on  a  few  square  miles  in  the  British  Isles  of  an  over- 
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developed  industry,  and  the  accumulation  there  of  a  dense 
population  which  in  the  last  resource  must  depend  for  its 
existence  less  on  the  products  of  the  soil  than  on  the  margin 
of  profit  realised  by  the  exporting  industries.  There  was 
no  guarantee  that  the  new  countries  would  not  one  day 
wish  to  manufacture  their  own  raw  materials,  nor  that 
England’s  costs  of  production  would  always  be  lower  than 
that  of  her  competitors.  This  last  consideration  is  really 
the  key  to  the  whole  problem. 

Still  another  hypothesis  is  inevitable,  namely  that  there 
should  be  absolute  Free  Trade,  not  only  internationally, 
but  within  the  country  itself.  Tariff  freedom  should  be 
accompanied  by  liberty  in  labour  and  wages,  which  should 
react  spontaneously  to  any  change  in  prices.  It  was  not 
without  reason  that  Cobden  and  his  epoch  viewed  with 
suspicion  the  social  aspects  of  the  labour  problem.  The 
Liberal  school  considered  labour  as  merchandise,  and 
refused  to  speak  of  it  except  in  economic  terms.  About 
1840,  when  they  extolled  the  free  entry  of  foreign  wheat, 
they  argued  that  if  bread  were  cheaper,  wages  would  be 
reduced,  and  thus  without  affecting  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  workmen,  manufacturing  costs  could  be  considerably 
relieved.  If  wages  had  been  blocked  by  social  legislation, 
the  reaction  on  which  they  counted  would  not  have  taken 
place,  and  the  system  would  not  have  worked. 

Finally  it  was  essential  that  coal  should  enjoy  the  mono¬ 
poly  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  steam  engine,  and  that  England 
should  maintain  her  extraordinary  lead  in  this  field.  In 
1868-70,  out  of  the  world’s  coal  production  of  130  million 
tons,  England  accounted  for  80  millions.  But  would 
Prussia  always  turn  out  only  12  million  tons,  and  the 
United  States  only  14  millions  ? 

These  hypotheses  were  readily  admitted  by  contemporary 
thinkers,  but  to-day  we  realise  the  imprudence  of  accepting 
as  normal  a  mere  stage  in  the  economic  evolution  of  the 
world,  and  of  constructing  on  this  foundation  an  edifice 
which  it  is  now  difficult  to  modify.  The  situation  may  have 
been  sound  at  the  time  it  was  consolidated,  but  it  was  none 
the  less  precarious  for  the  margin  of  supply  was  too  small. 
According  to  Nietzsche’s  phrase,  England  agreed  “  to  live 
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dangerously.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  remark  also 
applied  to  Europe  in  this  period  of  its  expansion,  but  to  a 
lesser  degree,  for  in  the  great  game  of  consequences  it  was 
England  that  became  the  most  involved. 

Towards  1866,  Stanley  Jevons,  with  his  penetrating 
mind,  perceived  the  essential  fragility  of  the  system,  which 
is  the  theme  of  his  prophetic  book.  The  Coal  Question. 
England,  he  contended,  owed  her  pre-eminence  less  to 
merit  than  to  her  mining  monopoly,  and  he  laid  stress  on 
the  fact  that  coal  is  capital  which  is  being  used  up,  and 
not  a  crop  which  can  be  resown  annually.  Should  the 
coal  seams  become  exhausted,  or  should  coal  be  obtainable 
only  at  a  steadily  increasing  cost,  then  manufacturing 
would  become  uneconomic  and  exporting  correspondingly 
difficult.  The  situation  would  be  relatively  the  same  if 
British  coal  were  to  lose  its  monopoly,  for  were  coal  to  be 
mined  elsewhere,  new  industrial  centres  would  arise  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  This  would  bring  the  menace  of  unem¬ 
ployment  to  an  England  over-equipped  and  over-populated. 
The  only  courses  of  action  open  to  her  would  be  mass  emi¬ 
gration  or  a  permanent  lowering  of  the  standard  of  living. 

The  coal  supply,  however,  has  not  become  exhausted  as 
was  feared,  but  it  no  longer  enjoys  its  unique  position,  for 
oil  and  hydro-electric  power  are  wresting  from  it  a  growing 
share  of  its  former  domain.  As  England  has  little  hydro¬ 
electric  power,  and  is  forced  to  import  all  her  oil,  she  is  no 
longer  the  most  favoured  nation.  Even  from  the  standpoint 
of  coal  itself  her  days  of  supremacy  are  over,  for  the  United 
States  has  long  since  outstripped  her,  and  Germany, 
Poland,  and  even  France  are  serious  rivals.  Therefore,  the 
doubts  of  Stanley  Jevons,  that  English  Cassandra  of  1866, 
have  tended  to  materialise  in  the  twentieth  century,  for  all 
the  complications  which  he  foretold  have  come  to  pass, 
though  in  a  slightly  different  form.  His  book  is  prophetic, 
and  can  be  read  to-day  as  a  merciless  analysis  of  the  present 
difficulties  of  Great  Britain. 


Ill 

If  we  begin  our  study  of  England  at  the  economic  high- 
water  mark  of  1860-70,  we  can  soon  trace  the  first 
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symptoms  of  decline,  for  the  sources  of  the  present  crisis 
are  to  be  found  as  far  back  as  1880.  It  was  then  that  the 
first  serious  rivals  began  to  appear,  for  hitherto  British 
industry  had  stood  alone.  The  report,  published  in  1886, 
of  a  royal  commission  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  depres¬ 
sion  of  trade  and  industry,  leaves  no  doubt  on  this  score. 
Conditions  were  already  disquieting,  and  England  should 
have  made  an  effort,  if  not  to  recover,  at  least  to  adapt 
herself  to  the  changes  that  were  then  taking  place.  Instead 
we  find  her  calmly  resting  on  her  laurels.  She  enjoyed  a 
complete  monopoly  not  only  in  distant  countries,  but  even 
in  Europe,  where  industrialism  was  still  backward  and,  with¬ 
out  realising  it,  she  was  accustomed  to  all  that  this  mono¬ 
poly  entailed.  She  honestly  believed  that  she  was  competing 
internationally  under  normal  conditions,  without  guile  and 
according  to  the  rules  of  Free  Trade.  In  reality,  however, 
her  commercial  victories  were  less  important  than  she 
thought,  because  she  had  not  encountered  a  dangerous 
rival  until  she  met  the  Germany  of  William  II.  Insular 
temperamentally  as  well  as  geographically,  she  is  apt  to 
consider  all  foreigners — even  Europeans — ^as  second-raters, 
living  on  a  plane  inferior  to  her  own.  The  legendary 
Englishman  who  remarked  that  “  The  negroes  begin  at 
Calais,”  was  only  joking,  no  doubt,  but  in  his  heart  of 
hearts  he  meant  what  he  said. 

As  a  result  of  this  regal  security  the  qualities  of  ferocious 
energy  and  dogged  striving  with  gritted  teeth,  which  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  been  pleased  to  attribute  to  the 
Englishman,  are  the  very  ones  which  in  business  seem  to 
have  died  out.  The  inherited  habits  of  wealth  and  power 
have  bestowed  on  him  an  aristocratic  manner,  curiously 
mixed  with  a  belief  in  the  divine  right  of  his  race.  Now 
that  British  supremacy  is  questioned,  this  attitude  is  even 
more  accentuated.  At  the  close  of  the  century,  a  new 
generation  was  bom  with  ideas  of  abundance  and  glory. 
They  became  accustomed  to  a  comfortable  life  in  which 
money  came  easily,  and  unconsciously  they  persuaded 
themselves  that  success  was  their  due. 

It  was  about  ten  or  fifteen  years  after  the  war  of  1870, 
at  a  time  when  German  economic  rivalry  was  just  beginning 
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to  be  felt,  that  the  English  drifted  into  the  way  of  arriving 
late  at  work  and  leaving  early.  The  week-ends  were 
surreptitiously  extended — Saturday  mornings  and  even 
Monday  mornings  were  lost.  In  the  Far  East,  where 
England’s  position  was  soon  to  be  attacked,  English  stores 
were  the  last  to  open,  and  somehow  seemed  to  shut  again 
almost  immediately.  In  the  same  concessions  the  Germans 
were  working  ten  hours  a  day,  and  the  Chinese  fourteen. 
Prodigality  became  a  distinct  trait  in  the  British  character, 
not  to  mention  a  subtle  trace  of  laziness.  True,  English 
economic  technique  was  still  marvellous,  for  it  was  based 
on  years  of  experience.  During  working  hours  their 
output  is  excellent,  and  time  is  not  wasted  as  in  France,  yet 
they  become  steadily  more  unwilling  to  sacrifice  their 
leisure  to  business. 

Owing  to  these  defects — ^which  many  do  not  consider  to 
be  defects — ^nineteenth-century  England  evolved  a  concep¬ 
tion  of  life  that  is  original  and  charming,  permeated  by 
modem  ideas  of  comfort  and  leisure,  and  a  thoroughly 
civilised  appreciation  of  life’s  pleasures.  Contrary  to 
appearances,  this  civilisation  unfits  a  man  for  the  struggle 
for  existence.  “  Why  strain  myself  in  cmde  economic 
pursuits,”  says  the  gentleman,  “  when  overwork  uses  up 
my  strength  and  saps  my  vitality  ?  ”  So  he  looks  for 
results  without  effort,  and  gradually  comes  to  consider  as 
unfair  the  competition  of  those  who  deny  themselves  in 
order  to  succeed,  and  work  longer  hours  than  he  does. 

If  at  this  point  in  her  destiny  England  had  been  forced  by 
some  accident  to  reform,  who  knows  what  might  have 
happened  ?  Suppose  that  instead  of  a  few  colonial  expedi¬ 
tions  she  had  been  engaged  in  a  really  serious  war,  or 
suppose  that  the  long-drawn-out  Victorian  Era  had  come 
prematurely  to  an  end  !  The  Old  Queen  was  the  symbol  of 
the  eternal,  changeless  stability  of  things,  of  the  abundance 
in  which  the  English  had  lived  for  generations,  and  the 
easy  profits  they  still  earned  with  no  serious  effort  to 
reorganise.  The  whole  stmcture  of  the  kingdom  seemed 
justified.  It  was  an  acquired  situation,  consolidated  by 
Providence,  and  destined  to  endure  for  ever. 

Meanwhile,  contemporary  thinkers,  with  characteristic 
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British  honesty,  observed  and  commented  on  the  first 
disquieting  symptoms  of  decline.  The  report  of  the 
Commission  of  Enquiry  into  the  Economic  Depression 
(1886)  is  a  monument  of  lucid  objectivity,  and  a  dozen 
similar  reports  have  followed  it.  “  What  courage  !  ”  we 
exclaim.  “  What  realists  !  How  calmly  they  look  straight 
into  the  bottom  of  the  abyss !  ’*  For  over  forty  years 
the  Blue  Books  have  been  perpetually  repeating  the  same 
grave  warnings.  “  We  are  no  longer  alone.  More  active 
rivals  with  better  equipment  are  springing  up  and  leaving 
us  behind.  .  .  So  ran  the  Enquiry  in  1886,  and  in 
1930  in  his  report  on  British  Commerce  in  South  America 
Lord  d’Abemon  uses  the  same  terms,  makes  the  same 
reproaches,  and  reveals  the  same  defects  in  the  Britain 
of  to-day. 

In  France  we  could  never  be  so  objective ;  but  why  is 
all  this  heart-searching  so  sterile  ?  Simply  this  :  intellec¬ 
tually  the  Englishman  reads  and  appreciates  these  warnings, 
but  by  instinct  he  refuses  to  believe  them.  His  unshaken 
confidence  in  his  country,  his  pride,  and  an  extraordinary 
faculty  of  not  seeing  what  he  prefers  to  ignore,  all  rebel 
against  the  lesson.  He  juggles  with  it,  and  finally  drops  it 
altogether.  A  sanctimonious  and  inherent  optimism 
whispers  that  he  will  pull  through  somehow,  not  because 
he  has  seen  how  his  methods  can  be  reformed,  or  his 
equipment  renewed,  but  simply  because  he  is  an  English¬ 
man.  “  We  will  muddle  through,”  he  says.  But  if  this 
formula  is  to  work  out  in  practice,  it  will  be  because 
England  is  borne  along  on  the  incoming  tide. 

IV 

Obviously  Old  England  has  been  living  in  a  fool’s 
paradise,  fondly  imagining  that  she  could  still  rely  on  the 
spirit  and  methods  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Such 
reforms  as  have  been  attempted  are  insignificant ;  at  any 
rate,  up  to  the  war  no  serious  efforts  were  made  to  transform 
coal  mining,  the  metal  industry,  or  textiles — the  three  bases 
on  which  her  exports  and  prosperity  were  founded.  England 
is  like  a  venerable  mansion,  which  though  well  and  solidly 
built,  has  for  years  lacked  repairs  both  inside  and  out. 
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The  blow  which  struck  the  country  in  1921  revealed  a 
dangerous  breach  in  her  economic  fortifications.  In  the 
tumult  of  the  war  and  the  post-war  period,  public  opinion 
was  misled  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  trouble, 
which  was  considered  only  a  passing  storm  arising  out  of 
the  world  conflict  and  likely  to  die  down  as  soon  as  stability 
was  regained.  The  English  especially  counted  on  the 
return  of  pre-war  conditions,  but  little  by  little  their  hopes 
were  dissipated,  and  since  the  General  Strike  of  1926  they 
have  been  wondering  whether  the  good  old  days  will  ever 
come  back.  Seen  from  this  angle  the  crisis  changes  in 
character,  as  its  causes  appear  to  go  deeper  and  be  more 
remote  than  the  war  itself.  The  world  has  been  completely 
transformed,  and  in  it  the  England  of  yesterday  has  not  yet 
found  itself.  This  recalls  the  fears  of  Stanley  Jevons, 
and  the  first  attacks  upon  the  British  monopoly  as  far  back 
as  1880.  So  long  a  period  of  incubation  intensifies  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  and  points  to  a  chronic  lack  of 
adjustment  far  surpassing  the  temporary  trouble  of  the  war. 

The  British  people  as  a  whole  have  not  yet  realised  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  and  as  their  optimism  is  a  mixture 
of  patriotism  and  lethargy,  it  can  hardly  be  imdermined. 
Nevertheless,  their  best  brains  no  longer  ignore  the  fact 
that  a  heavy  burden  of  reorganisation  must  be  faced. 
Some  still  think  that  a  few  changes  in  the  Cabinet  or  the 
personnel  of  the  Government  would  be  sufficient,  but  the 
task  is  far  more  difficult  than  that.  Every  Englishman 
must  modify  his  way  of  working,  of  thinking,  and  even  of 
living — in  fact,  this  is  just  as  essential  as  a  change  in  the 
foundations  on  which  the  country  is  based. 

The  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  governing 
classes  that  revision  is  necessary,  and  that  the  past  is  dead, 
marks  the  end  for  England  of  the  post-war  period.  It 
also  confirms  the  fact  that  with  the  present  decade  passes 
the  era  of  unrivalled  British  supremacy,  marked  in  history 
by  two  great  milestones,  1815  and  ,5914. 


M.  Siegfried’s  study  of  England’s  Crisis  will  he  continued  in  the 
May  Fortnightly.  His  contribution  to  that  number  bears  the  title: 
•’  The  Poison  of  Unemployment.” 
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By  C.  H.  S.  Fifoot 
I 

“  '"T^HE  depositary  of  power  in  England,”  said  Disraeli, 
“is  always  unpopular.”  As  the  accumulation  of 
royal  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Tudors  was  the 
preliminary  to  its  collapse  under  the  Stuarts,  as  the 
“  Venetian  Oligarchy,”  which  was  the  legacy  of  the  Glorious 
Revolution,  was  destroyed  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832, 
so  the  House  of  Commons,  the  dictator  of  nineteenth 
century  England,  has  itself  fallen  into  disrepute.  In  1880 
Trollope  could  describe  the  status  of  a  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  as  “  the  most  enviable  position  in  the  world  ”  :  to-day 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  statement  was  not  meant 
to  be  ironical.  The  Victorian  newspaper  regarded  political 
news  in  general  and  the  Parliamentary  debates  in  particular 
as  the  staple  food  which  its  readers  desired  to  digest :  its 
successor,  if  it  condescends  to  publish  such  unpromising 
material,  relegates  it  to  a  decent  obscurity  beneath  the 
mass  of  information  upon  criminals,  cinema  stars  and 
professional  athletes  which  it  is  its  primary  function  to 
purvey. 

For  this  decline  more  than  one  reason  has  been  assigned. 
It  was  attributed  by  Mr.  Austin  Hopkinson  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  English  Review  to  the  demoralisation 
induced  by  the  policy  of  paying  members  for  the  services 
that  they  are  supposed  to  perform.  Few  spectacles,  indeed, 
are  more  pathetic  than  the  sight  of  six  hundred  elected 
representatives  solenmly  resolving  to  enhance  their  dignity 
by  the  simple  process  of  travelling  first  class  at  other 
people’s  expense.  Mr.  Churchill  prefers  to  emphasise  the 
nature  of  the  problems  which  Parliament  is  called  upon  to 
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meet.  A  body  devised  to  answer  political  questions  is  not 
necessarily  competent  to  face  the  economic  difficulties 
with  which  modem  society  is  beset.  Others,  again,  suggest 
a  more  ephemeral  solution.  The  institution,  it  is  urged,  is 
sound  enough,  but  its  powers  are  paralysed  by  a  lack  of 
personality.  A  Pitt  or  a  Peel,  a  Disraeli  or  a  Gladstone, 
could  restore  at  once  its  capacity  and  its  prestige.  There 
is  a  further  possibility  which  may  be  presented  as  at  least 
a  contributory  cause.  Parliament  has  forgotten  its  origin 
and  misconceived  its  duties.  It  came  into  existence  to 
fulfil  two  functions,  the  granting  of  supply  and  the  voicing 
of  grievances,  and  it  secured  its  position  when  it  succeeded 
in  making  the  former  conditional  upon  the  satisfaction  of 
the  latter.  Legislation  was  neither  a  primary  nor  a  regular 
object  of  its  existence.  To  the  average  member  of  a 
modem  Parliament,  however,  time  is  wasted  which  is  not 
devoted  to  the  congenial  task  of  controlling  other  people’s 
business  through  the  medium  of  verbose  and  interminable 
legislation.  Omitting  the  local  and  private  Acts  passed 
during  the  session  between  June,  1929,  and  August,  1930, 
of  which  there  were  one  hundred  and  ninety-four,  the 
Statute  Book  for  1930  comprises  fifty-one  Public  Acts  set 
out  in  845  pages  of  print,  and  each  year  witnesses  a  similar 
accumulation. 

II 

A  cursory  survey  of  these  Acts  is  of  interest  both  for 
what  they  contain  and  for  what  they  omit.  Apart  from  the 
annual  Finance  and  Defence  Acts,  there  are  Acts  dealing 
with  insurance  and  pensions,  with  housing  and  education, 
with  road  traffic  and  land  drainage.  There  are  Acts  to 
amend  the  law  with  regard  to  customs  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
to  provide  for  the  compulsory  closing  of  hairdressers’ 
shops  on  Sundays,  to  pay  travelling  expenses  to  local  fishery 
committees,  to  relieve  the  Principal  Librarian  of  the  British 
Museum  of  certain  duties,  to  amend  the  law  with  regard  to 
reservoirs.  The  common  feature  in  this  heterogeneous 
collection  of  interests  is  the  remoteness  of  their  connection 
with  what  the  lawyer  at  least  would  describe  as  law.  There 
is  scarcely  a  single  measure  which  affects  the  principles  of 
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contract  or  of  torts,  which  alters  the  basis  of  criminal 
liability  or  reorganises  the  law  of  property.  It  is  indeed  a 
curious  phenomenon  that  the  more  time  devoted  by 
members  of  Parliament  to  the  passage  of  legislation,  the 
less  chance  there  is  of  securing  amendments  in  the  ordinary 
law  even  where  public  and  professional  opinion  agree  upon 
their  urgency.  In  1921  a  Committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  subject  of  proceedings  against  the  Crown. 
The  Committee  duly  met  and  drafted  a  Bill  whose  form 
and  contents  alike  received  almost  unanimous  approval. 
It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  Bill  has  been 
consigned  to  the  “  congenial  gloom  ”  of  the  Government 
archives  from  which  there  is  little  chance  that  it  will 
emerge  so  long  as  political  support,  rather  than  general 
utility,  remains  the  criterion  of  value. 

Legislation,  however,  once  enacted,  has  to  be  obeyed, 
and,  what  is  worse,  it  has  to  be  understood.  One  of  the 
more  familiar  maxims  of  jurisprudence  declares  that 
ignorance  of  the  law  is  no  excuse.  The  maxim,  indeed, 
must  be  read  with  generosity  :  the  most  exacting  legislator 
could  hardly  enjoin  acquaintance  with  the  intricacies  of 
fifty  new  statutes.  But  at  least  it  might  be  expected  that 
the  policy  of  an  Act  should  be  enunciated  with  decision  and 
its  clauses  drafted  with  as  much  lucidity  as  the  subject- 
matter  permits.  Only  the  most  reckless  optimist  could 
suggest  that  these  conditions  are  satisfied  in  practice.  It  is 
significant  that  the  worst  offenders  are  to  be  found  among 
legislation  which  affects  adversely  the  position  of  the 
subject.  The  Finance  Acts  are  notoriously  obscure  and 
unintelligible,  while,  according  to  Mr.  Justice  Wright 
in  his  report  on  the  Criminal  Law  in  1878,  criminal  legisla¬ 
tion  exhibits  “  specimens  of  all  the  vices  of  drafting  that 
have  been  known  from  the  beginning  of  English  history.*’ 
The  Larceny  Act  of  1862,  for  example,  now  happily 
replaced  by  an  Act  of  1916,  comprised  some  hundred  and 
thirty  sections  without  condescending  to  define  the  offence 
with  which  it  was  dealing.  Sir  Fitzjames  Stephen  says  of 
it  in  his  History  of  the  Criminal  Law  :  “Its  arrangement  is 
so  strange  that  a  person  who,  with  no  previous  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  attempted  to  find  out  from  it  what  was  the 
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English  law  relating  to  the  punishment  of  theft  and  other 
similar  offences,  would  be  simply  bewildered.” 

It  is  unfair  to  blame  either  the  draftsman  or  the  methods 
of  conducting  Parliamentary  business  for  all  the  obscurities 
of  legislation.  The  natural  deficiencies  of  language  have 
also  to  be  taken  into  account.  It  is  one  thing  to  enunciate 
a  principle  and  another  to  apply  it  to  inmunerable  combina¬ 
tions  of  fact.  The  provision  of  successive  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Acts,  imposing  upon  employers  the  liability 
of  compensating  workmen  for  personal  injuries  which  they 
may  suffer  by  accidents  arising  ”  out  of  and  in  the  course 
of  their  employment,”  has  in  thirty  years  given  rise  to 
thousands  of  cases  and  to  the  expenditure  of  millions  of 
money.  The  Derating  Act  of  1928  has  proved  a  similar 
gold  mine  to  the  legal  profession.  Lord  Buckmaster,  in  a 
case  decided  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  December  16, 
1930,  said,  in  adverting  to  the  purpose  of  the  Act : 
”  Whether  its  object  of  restoring  industry  will  be  achieved, 
time  alone  can  tell.  The  inunediate  effect  appears  to  have 
been  the  relief  of  a  depressed  profession.  Upwards  of 
18,000  appeals  are  said  to  be  pending  to  Quarter  Sessions 
and  800  from  Quarter  Sessions  to  the  Divisional  Court, 
and  we  have  been  asked  to  take  this  case  without  delay  in 
order  that  the  plague  of  litigation  may  be  stayed.”  Upon 
these  natural  deficiencies  have  been  superimposed  the 
difficulties  which  arise  from  human  and  avoidable  causes. 

Ill 

The  first  difficulty  arises  from  the  perils  which  attend 
a  Bill  on  its  passage  through  Parliament.  However  well 
it  may  have  been  drafted  when  it  issued  from  the  hands 
of  the  legal  advisers  to  the  department,  it  is  unlikely  to 
reach  the  Statute  Book  in  its  original  condition.  Amend¬ 
ments  will  have  been  moved  and  accepted,  not  so  much 
in  order  to  improve  the  language  of  its  clauses  as  to  appease 
some  section  of  opinion  which  the  Government  of  the  day 
deems  it  necessary  to  conciliate.  In  the  result  the  original 
measure  ”  suffers  a  sea-change  into  something  rich  and 
strange.”  Phrases  are  inserted  without  regard  to  logic  or 
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context,  and  the  unhappy  judge,  subsequently  faced  with 
the  task  of  interpretation,  has  to  exert  the  utmost  ingenuity 
to  conjure  order  out  of  chaos.  The  second  difficulty  springs 
from  a  pernicious  habit  of  legislation  by  reference.  The 
practice  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Justice  Mathew. 
“  Sometimes  whole  Acts  of  Parliament,  sometimes  groups 
of  clauses  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  entirely  or  partially, 
sometimes  portions  of  clauses  are  incorporated  into  later 
Acts,  so  that  the  interpreter  has  to  keep  under  his  eye  or, 
if  he  can,  bear  in  his  mind,  large  masses  of  bygone  and  not 
always  consistent  legislation  in  order  to  gather  the  meaning 
of  recent  legislation.  There  is  often  the  further  provision 
that  these  earlier  statutes  are  incorporated  only  so  far  as 
they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  statute  into  which  they 
are  incorporated  ;  so  that  you  have  first  to  ascertain  the 
meaning  of  a  statute  by  reference  to  other  statutes,  and 
then  to  ascertain  whether  the  earlier  Acts  qualify  only  or 
absolutely  contradict  the  later  ones,  a  task  sometimes  of 
great  difficulty,  always  of  great  labour — z.  difficulty  and 
labour  generally  speaking  wholly  unnecessary.”  The 
responsibilities  thus  cast  upon  the  judges  are  enhanced  by 
their  knowledge  that  the  slightest  slip  in  the  intricate 
process  of  interpretation  will  expose  the  fortunes  and 
possibly  the  liberty  of  inoffensive  subjects  to  insecurity  or 
deprivation. 

A  few  illustrations  may  be  offered  of  the  actual  operation 
of  this  practice.  The  latest  edition  of  DowelVs  Income 
Tax  Laws  devotes  no  less  than  twenty  pages  to  an  enumera¬ 
tion  of  the  cross-references  contained  in  the  Income  Tax 
Act,  1918,  to  other  statutes.  The  editor  of  Ckitty^s  Statutes 
for  the  year  1930,  referring  to  the  Unemployment  Insur¬ 
ance  and  Pension  Acts,  enactments  upon  which  the  effects 
of  obscurity  are  peculiarly  unfortunate,  says  :  “  The  state  of 
the  legislation  in  this  branch  of  the  law  has  become  so 
chaotic,  owing  to  the  form  in  which  these  Acts  are  being 
continuously  passed,  amendment  being  piled  on  amend¬ 
ment,  that  it  is  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the 
current  phraseology  of  any  given  section  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained.”  In  the  case  of  Livingstone  v.  Westminster  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  1904,  it  became  necessary  to  determine  the  maximum 
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compensation  payable  to  an  officer  of  the  vestry  of  St. 
George’s,  Hanover  Square,  whose  office  had  been  abolished. 
For  this  purpose  the  Court  was  required  to  refer  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government 
Act  of  1899.  Section  30  of  this  Act  referred  the  reader  to 
section  81  of  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894,  and  this 
in  turn  to  section  120. of  the  Local  Government  Act  of 
1888.  To  understand  the  latter  section  it  was  necessary  to 
turn  to  section  7  of  the  Superannuation  Act  of  1859,  and 
the  persistent  inquirer  after  truth  at  length  found  himself 
rewarded  by  the  concluding  words  of  section  2  of  that  Act. 
A  final  reference  may  be  made  to  a  refinement  of  cruelty 
of  which  an  example  occurred  in  1881  in  the  case  of  The 
Queen  v.  Eaton.  The  facts  in  that  case  necessitated  the 
application  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1876.  Mr. 
Justice  Field  explained  the  methods  adopted  by  Parlia¬ 
ment.  “  Instead  of  the  legislature  referring  to  any  previous 
Acts  or  sections  of  Acts,  which  it  proposes  to  incorporate 
in  this  section,  the  only  incorporation  is  that  of  ‘  all  enact¬ 
ments  relating  to  guardians,’  rendering  it  necessary  therefore 
for  any  tribunal  required  to  construe  the  Act  to  search 
through  every  Act  of  Parliament  in  which  guardians  are 
referred  to,  to  see  whether  any  particular  enactment  can 
be  found  bearing  upon  the  matter  in  hand.” 

IV 

Legislation  by  reference  has  become  so  inveterate  that 
criticism  is  apt  to  wear  the  ungracious  appearance  of  an 
attack  upon  senility.  The  peculiar  conditions  of  the  war, 
however,  supported  a  still  more  sinister  practice  which 
the  restless  legislative  activity  of  the  succeeding  years  has 
maintained.  This  is  the  practice  which  is  sometimes 
termed  Departmental  Legislation.  In  most  modern  statutes 
power  is  given  to  some  Minister  to  issue  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  to  implement  the  intentions  of  the  Act.  Such  powers 
are  often  necessary.  No  code  of  law,  however  providential, 
can  do  more  than  reflect  the  opinion  of  competent  observers 
upon  the  needs  of  a  given  moment.  As  soon  as  it  is  issued, 
it  has  to  be  twisted  and  strained,  modified  or  extended,  to 
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meet  situations  which  were  inconceivable  at  the  time  of 
its  promulgation.  The  result,  however,  is  alarming.  The 
rules  issued  each  year  by  Government  Departments  under 
the  aegis  of  some  statute  cover  over  two  thousand  closely 
printed  pages,  their  contents  affect  the  life  of  the  ordinary 
citizen  even  more  closely  than  the  terms  of  the  parent 
Acts,  and  the  majority  of  them  impose  criminal  as  well  as 
civil  liability.  It  is  obvious  that,  while  the  necessity  for 
the  practice  may,  under  current  conceptions  of  Parliament, 
be  admitted,  the  utmost  care  must  be  observed  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  public  against  abuse. 

There  are  two  such  safeguards  upon  which  constitutional 
doctrinaires  are  accustomed  to  insist.  In  the  first  place, 
the  authority  of  Departmental  Rules  should  not  be  inherent : 
it  should  depend  in  every  case  upon  the  particular  clauses 
of  the  parent  Act,  and,  unless  supported  in  this  manner, 
may  be  disregarded  by  the  citizen  and  dismissed  by  the 
judges.  Thus  in  August,  1930,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
gave  notice  that  she  intended,  under  the  powers  conferred 
by  the  Trade  Boards  Act,  1918,  to  make  a  Special  Order 
applying  the  Act  to  the  “  catering  trade  ”  as  set  out  in  the 
Order.  The  Divisional  Court  held  the  Order  to  be  bad 
as  an  attempt  to  do  something  outside  the  contemplation 
of  the  Act  itself.  The  latter  was  to  apply  to  the  whole 
of  a  specified  trade,  not  to  a  part  or  selected  parts  of  it, 
while  the  Order  purported  to  affect  persons  employed  in  a 
variety  of  different  trades.  In  the  second  place  the  regula¬ 
tions  are  required  by  a  number  of  Acts  to  be  laid  before 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  as  soon  as  possible  after  they 
are  made,  so  that  they  may  be  annulled  by  resolution 
within  a  stated  period  of  time.  This,  no  doubt,  affords 
an  adequate  safeguard  provided  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  members  or  Peers  take  the  trouble  to  peruse  the  regula¬ 
tions  and  call  attention  to  arbitrary  or  unjust  terms. 

These  safeguards,  however,  are  not  always  to  be  found 
in  practice.  Statutes  sometimes  empower  Orders  to  be 
made  which  “  are  to  have  effect  as  if  enacted  in  the  body 
of  the  Act,”  and  which  need  not  endure  the  degrading 
formality  of  Parliamentary  approval.  A  still  more  alarming 
device  is  contdned  in  the  Rating  and  Valuation  Act,  1925. 
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Under  that  Act  power  is  given  to  the  Minister  of  Health, 
“  if  any  difficulty  arises  in  bringing  into  operation  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  ...  to  do  anything  which 
appears  to  him  necessary  or  expedient  ”  to  bring  it  into 
operation,  “  and  any  such  Order  may  modify  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  so  far  as  may  appear  to  the  Minister  necessary 
or  expedient  for  carrying  the  Order  into  effect.”  The 
clause  was  described  by  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  as 
“  the  high-water  mark  of  legislative  provisions  of  this 
character.”  It  will  be  observed  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  itself  may  be  modified  if  the  Minister  finds  this  course 
expedient  to  effectuate,  not  the  Act,  but  his  own  Order. 
Parliament  is  ready  to  stultify  its  language  to  conciliate  the 
Civil  Service. 

V 

A  fundamental  reform  in  the  methods  of  legislation 
awaits  a  change  of  heart  in  the  legislators  themselves.  If 
only  they  could  be  persuaded  that  the  last  function  which 
they  are  expected  to  perform  is  the  promulgation  of  new 
statutes,  they  would  be  preparing  the  way  for  that  rejuvena¬ 
tion  of  Parliament  which  their  more  enlightened  members 
see  to  be  necessary.  It  would  perhaps  be  wiser  for  the 
ordinary  citizen  to  dismiss  the  suggestion  as  Utopian  and 
to  concentrate  upon  proposals  on  the  assumption  that  the 
present  spate  of  legislation  will  continue.  Legislation  by 
reference  may  be  condemned  out  of  hand.  It  serves  no 
useful  purpose,  covers  indolence  or  incapacity  and  could 
be  forbidden  without  injuring  a  single  person  or  frustrating 
the  slightest  object.  A  more  formidable  difficulty  is  the 
assimilation  of  amendments  moved  and  accepted  during 
the  progress  of  a  Bill  through  either  House,  which  wreck 
the  original  draftsmanship.  Such  amendments  are  usually 
inspired  by  political  motives,  and  no  Government  can  be 
expected,  under  democratic  conditions,  to  weigh  the 
public  inconvenience  against  the  possible  loss  of  votes. 
But  it  would  surely  be  possible,  after  the  Committee  stage 
of  a  Bill  has  been  closed,  to  return  it  to  the  original  drafts¬ 
man,  or  alternatively  to  send  it  to  a  special  body  of  experts , 
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in  order  that  the  amendments  may  be  incorporated  into 
the  body  of  the  Act  without  loss  of  harmony  or  sense. 
The  House  of  Lords,  by  its  composition,  temperament  and 
technical  qualifications,  would  be  peculiarly  fitted  for  such 
a  function,  were  it  not  exposed  to  the  accusation  of  political 
prejudice. 

The  problems  raised  by  Departmental  Legislation  might 
be  met  by  the  appointment  of  a  Standing  Committee 
composed  of  members  from  either  House  of  Parliament. 
The  Committee  would  be  called  upon  to  act  at  two  distinct 
stages.  It  would  be  its  duty,  in  the  first  place,  to  examine 
each  Bill,  as  it  was  introduced,  so  as  to  determine  the 
exact  ambit  of  the  powers  entrusted  to  the  Department 
affected  and  to  report  adversely  where  this  authority 
appeared  excessive.  It  would,  in  particular,  require  the 
insertion  in  each  Bill  of  a  clause  providing  (a)  that  no 
ministerial  rule  or  Order  in  Council  should  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  parent  Act  until  formally  approved  by  the 
Committee  within  an  appointed  time,  and  (^)  that,  even 
when  so  approved,  any  person  affected  by  its  contents 
should  remain  free  to  question  its  validity  in  the  ordinary 
Courts.  The  Committee,  in  the  second  place,  would 
examine  the  regulations  proposed  to  be  drafted  under  the 
powers  of  the  Act  so  as  to  express  approval  or  disapproval 
alike  of  their  contents  and  of  their  form.  In  this  way  the 
powers  entrusted  to  a  Minister  to  apply  the  general 
principles  of  an  Act  to  particular  emergencies  might  be 
reconciled  with  the  primary  liberties  of  the  subject. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  these  proposals  involve  a  drastic 
reform  in  the  methods  and  control  of  legislation.  The 
implication  appears  to  be  an  argument  in  favour  of  their 
adoption.  No  one,  save  the  pedestrian  politician  to  whom 
a  blind  adherence  to  the  rites  of  tradition  is  the  essential 
art  of  government,  will  deny  the  need  of  a  drastic  reform 
of  Parliamentary  machinery.  The  existing  procedure  is 
manifestly  incompetent  to  control  the  extravagance  of 
successive  administrations  :  it  is  as  obsolete  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  legislation.  Unless  and  until  an  honest  attempt 
is  made  to  reorganise  the  system.  Parliament  will  continue 
to  decline  alike  in  utility  and  in  prestige. 
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By  Clifford  Bax 
I 

There  was  a  time  when  the  year  1931  seemed  to  me  as 
remote  and  unimaginable  as  the  year  2000,  that 
date  so  popular  with  writers  who  wish  to  speculate 
freely  about  the  future  ;  and  yet  here  I  am,  putting  pen  to 
paper,  on  a  wet  afternoon  in  the  spring  of  1931,  and  the 
figures  no  longer  look  fantastic.  We  quickly  adapt  ourselves 
to  the  date  on  a  new  calendar,  and  with  hardly  more 
difficulty  adapt  ourselves  to  changes  in  social  life  which 
would  have  seemed  impossible  if  we  could  have  foreseen 
them  thirty  years  earlier.  Indeed,  if  we  want  to  appreciate 
the  present,  we  cannot  do  better  than  recollect  the  past. 
To  do  so  is  like  looking  through  an  album  of  old  snapshots. 
We  feel  again  and  again  that  we  “  cannot  have  been  like 
that.”  Moreover,  it  is  only  by  comparing  the  life  of  1931 
with  the  life  which  we  knew  in,  let  us  say,  1900  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  discover  the  causes  of  our  present  condition. 

II 

The  comfortable  home  of  my  boyhood  was  lighted  with 
gas-jets.  It  had  no  telephone,  and  indeed  I  doubt  if  my 
father,  who  was  old-fashioned,  ever  spoke  through  one. 
My  impression  is  that  telephones,  hke  typewriters,  were 
at  that  time  rarely  used  except  in  the  offices  of  professional 
or  business  men.  In  1904  I  travelled  daily  to  the  Slade  School 
in  a  horse-drawn  omnibus,  for  lack  of  any  speedier  vehicle, 
and  home  again  up  the  steep  hill  to  Hampstead.  The 
attachment  of  a  third  horse  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  per¬ 
formed  with  an  almost  ceremonial  leisure,  partly  no  doubt 
because  the  incident  took  place  near  a  public-house.  A  few 
years  earlier  I  had  seen  the  first  films  that  were  shown  in 
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London,  and  I  remember  how  an  impresario,  manipulating 
a  long  stick  as  a  professor  does,  observed  :  “  Our  next 
picture  is  a  very  beautiful  one,  entitled  ‘  Swans  in  the  Park.*  ’* 
We  gazed,  marvelling,  as  the  swans  drifted  in  a  manner  so 
life-like  across  that  screen,  and  of  course  we  had  no 
suspicion  that  moving  photographs  were  destined  to 
provide  the  staple  entertainment  of  half  the  world.  Not 
until  1907,  though  in  this  I  was  somewhat  behind  the 
times,  did  I  enter  a  motor-car  ;  and  on  that  occasion,  as  a 
guest  of  the  late  Mr.  Cadbury,  I  was  distracted  from  the 
full  enjoyment  of  a  novel  experience  by  his  inappropriate 
and  disconcerting  resemblance  to  Swinburne.  Cars, 
which  had  hitherto  been  used  as  sparingly  as  the  sacred 
white  elephants  of  Siam,  became  so  common  after  the 
war  that  most  of  my  friends  were  “  owner-drivers  ’* ;  and 
by  that  time,  too,  the  man  who  had  not  a  telephone  began 
to  seem,  if  he  could  afford  to  have  one,  as  curious  a  survival 
as  one  of  my  acquaintances  who,  though  his  house  is 
electrically  lighted,  still  takes  up  a  candle  when  he  goes  to 
bed. 

Most  of  us  have  forgotten  how  simple  our  life  was  in 
the  days  when  the  Simple  Life  was  preached  so  earnestly. 
The  absence  of  telephones  meant  that  we  made  fewer 
engagements.  The  absence  of  tube-railways  and  motor- 
transport  kept  us  within  a  short  radius  of  our  homes.  In 
consequence  we  did  not  know  many  people  and  had  fewer 
acquaintances  than  our  children  have  ;  but  because  we 
saw  frequently  the  few  persons  whom  we  did  know,  we 
probably  made  more  permanent  friendships.  Again,  it 
was  impossible  to  walk  into  a  picture-palace  or  to  set  the 
wireless  in  action  or  even  to  wind  up  the  gramophone, 
and  we  had,  therefore,  fewer  amusements  :  a  point  of  the 
greatest  importance.  My  school  contemporaries  found 
interest  enough  in  cricket  and  football  and  in  the  collecting 
of  stamps.  We  inherited  the  tradition  that  not  to  be  afraid 
of  a  hard  ball  was  a  sure  sign  of  manliness,  and  it  was  this 
tradition  that  made  us  regard  lawn  tennis  as  a  girls’  game, 
only  to  be  played  when  the  light  had  become  too  poor  for 
cricket.  We  disdained  as  effeminate  the  man  who  wore 
suede  shoes  or  who  was  such  a  poltroon  as  to  use  a  safety- 
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razor.  An  attitude  so  early  acquired  is  hard  to  shake  off, 
and  I  must  admit  to  having  been  shocked,  though  I  held 
my  peace,  when,  four  or  five  years  ago,  a  young  friend 
announced  that  he  “  really  must  buy  a  jumper  ” — ^for 
his  own  use. 

Our  cult  of  manliness,  though  obviously  excellent  in 
many  ways,  was  accompanied  by  much  more  bullying  in 
boys’  schools  than,  I  am  told,  occurs  now.  At  my  prepara¬ 
tory  school  a  West  Indian  youth,  reputed  to  be  abnormally 
powerful,  amused  himself  by  branding  the  shoulders  of 
the  small  fry  with  a  red-hot  watch-chain.  School-tradition 
precluded  us  from  reporting  this  practice  and  it  came  to 
an  end  only  when  one  of  the  victims  fainted.  Cruelty, 
no  doubt,  is  natural  in  the  male  during  early  puberty  and 
is  presumably,  in  these  days,  a  vestige  of  the  instinct  in  men 
to  realise  their  physical  superiority  over  women  and  wild 
creatures  ;  but  we  shall  lose  nothing  if  it  takes  milder  and 
milder  forms. 

In  those  days  the  sexes  hardly  shared  life  at  all.  Women 
were  expected  to  be  thoroughly  feminine  and  men  to  be 
thoroughly  masculine.  The  sight  of  a  girl  at  the  wheel  of 
a  motor-car  would  have  made  us  doubtful  of  her  pre- 
sentability  ;  and  the  sight  of  a  nun  so  occupied — I  see  one 
driving  past  my  window  at  this  moment — ^would  have 
startled  us  not  less  than  if  the  Prince  of  Wales  were  to  give 
an  acrobatic  turn  in  one  of  Mr.  Cochran’s  revues.  Indeed, 
the  most  notable  change  that  I  have  witnessed  is  the 
freer  association  of  the  sexes  and  the  consequent  decline 
of  an  emphatic  type  in  either.  I  knew  men  in  my  boyhood 
who  were  so  pronouncedly  masculine  that  they  had  nothing 
to  say  in  mixed  company ;  but  as  years  have  gone  by, 
men  of  this  extreme  type  have  become  increasingly  isolated 
until  now — ^when  there  are  few  sections  of  life  which  men 
and  women  do  not  share — society  has  no  place  for  them. 
They  are  like  three-bottle  men  when  nightly  drunkenness 
was  no  longer  in  fashion. 

That  earlier  segregation  of  the  sexes  may  have  contributed 
to  the  strict  sexual  morality  of  the  time.  The  men  of  the 
Smart  Set,  I  am  told,  looked  upon  the  seduction  of  each 
others’  wives  as  a  distinguished,  if  perilous,  amusement ; 
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but  in  the  eyes  of  most  men  there  were  two  classes  of  women 
— ^the  lady-girls  who  formed  a  wife-caste  and  whom  men 
deeply  respected  ;  and  the  others  whom  no  man  of  any 
social  position  would  have  conceived  of  marrying.  When 
people  married,  they  assumed  that  they  had  married  for 
life.  They  regarded  divorce  as  a  disgrace.  Only  a  few 
rebels  lived  openly,  and  uncomfortably,  “  in  sin.”  There 
were  two  chief  causes  of  that  strict  sexual  morality.  I  have 
written  so  lately  in  these  pages*  about  one  of  them  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  write  of  it  again.  The  other  was  the  fact 
that  in  1900  we  were  still  dominated  by  the  traditional 
morality  and  the  religious  background  bequeathed  to  us 
by  the  Victorians. 

In  the  home  of  my  boyhood  we  attended  morning 
prayers,  an  institution  which  I  suppose  to  be  exceedingly 
uncommon  in  1931.  Moreover,  the  only  visitor  to  the  house 
who  was  not  at  least  a  churchgoer  was  my  uncle  Belfort. 
An  immense  majority  of  people  still  believed,  however 
unthinkingly,  in  the  basis  of  all  religion — the  idea  that 
the  soul  survives  death  ;  and  this  idea  was  real  enough 
to  affect  the  conduct  of  their  lives.  Nevertheless,  the 
“  intellectuals  ”  with  whom  I  first  consorted  were,  in  the 
manner  of  their  species,  a  little  ahead  of  their  period.  I 
do  not  mean  that  they  were  better  or  wiser  than  the  ordinary 
man,  but  only  that  they  were  then  thinking  as  the  ordinary 
man  was  destined  to  think  after  twenty  more  years  had 
passed.  They  assumed,  in  a  kind  of  freemasonry,  that 
the  soul  was  a  pathetic  myth  and  that  God  was  nothing  but  a 
colossal  shadow  thrown  across  the  universe  by  the  pondering 
figure  of  primitive  man.  They  did  not  argue  these  matters. 
They  tacitly  agreed  that  Huxley  and  Tyndall  had  settled 
such  questions  for  good  ;  and  most  of  them  diverted  into 
socialism  the  altruistic  emotions  that  came  from  their 
religious  instinct.  Their  type  is  now  represented  by  most 
of  our  veteran  writers. 


Ill 

In  1900,  then,  our  lives  remained  simple  because  we 
lacked  facilities  for  complicating  them.  They  were  regulated, 
*  *T}ie  Silent  Revolution  {The  Fortnightly  Review,  August,  1930) 
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in  varying  degrees,  by  a  traditional  morality  that  was  still 
so  widespread  that  to  question  or  flout  it  required  some 
hardihood.  If  we  move  forward  to  the  year  1931,  we  see 
at  once  that  social  life  has  changed  beyond  recognition. 

Just  as  my  father  grew  up  in  a  period  when  railways 
had  ceased  to  cause  any  wonder,  and  I,  in  turn,  when  it  was 
surprising  if  anybody  could  not  ride  a  bicycle,  so  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  new  generation  take  for  granted  all  the  mechanical 
inventions  which  men  have  devised  in  the  course  of  this 
century.  It  is  almost  as  though  they  had  been  born  with, 
added  senses.  They  expect  to  be  able  to  travel  on  a  road 
at  seventy  miles  an  hour  and  to  hear  a  concert  without 
troubling  to  attend  it.  They  have  come  into  a  section  of 
time  in  which  an  aeroplane  is  more  often  seen  than  a 
butcher’s  cart.  And  because  they  have  always  known  both, 
they  assume,  with  no  question,  that  speed  and  many 
amusements  are  desirable.  Film-stars,  even,  arouse  no 
such  frenzy  of  popularity  as  the  persons  who  break  speed- 
records  :  and  only  the  other  day  a  small  boy,  mystified 
by  his  mother’s  remark  that  a  speed-boat  was  making  an 
atrocious  noise,  protested  :  “  Why,  the  engine’s  running 
beautifully.” 

This  assumption,  however,  does  admit  of  much  question¬ 
ing.  The  advantages  of  modern  mechanical  inventions  are 
various  and  undeniable.  If  we  think  of  two  examples 
only,  we  have  to  concede  that  a  gramophone  or  a  pianola 
can  help  us  to  a  very  fair  notion  of  the  world’s  music,  and 
that  motor-cars  have  given  us  the  power  to  know  our 
country  much  better  than  we  could  have  known  it  in  1900. 
The  minor  drawbacks  to  these  two  mechanical  contrivances, 
apart  from  others,  will  inunediately  occur  to  everyone,  as, 
for  example,  that  motor-cars  have  done  much  towards 
ruining  country  places  and  that  mechanised  “  music  ” 
has  done  as  much  towards  ruining  the  taste  of  the  public. 
The  major  disadvantage,  however,  of  cars,  gramophones, 
films,  wireless,  telephones  and  aeroplanes  is  that,  by  adding 
so  many  hundreds  of  miles  to  our  range  of  movement  and 
so  many  sources  of  amusement  to  our  days,  they  have 
broken  up  the  mind  of  the  younger  generation  into  little 
pieces  and  have  prevented  its  emotions,  as  rough  weather 
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prevents  fruit-blossom,  from  “  setting.”  Or  we  might  say 
that  machinery  has  made  life  indigestibly  rich.  We  see 
a  great  many  persons  and  places  ;  we  subject  ourselves 
to  a  medley  of  innumerable  experiences  ;  but  we  have  no 
room  in  our  minds  to  think  about  them.  We  can  realise 
at  once  that  it  is  not  many  experiences  that  “  make  a  full 
man  ”  if  we  stop  to  consider  that  Plato  and  Shakespeare, 
in  comparison  with  ourselves,  can  have  seen  few  people 
or  places. 

Modern  life,  by  making  concentration  so  difficult,  does 
not  permit  a  young  mind  to  solidify.  Boys  do  not  now 
collect  stamps  because  they  lack  the  patience  to  undertake 
a  long-time  occupation,  and  because  they  have  thirty 
interests  where  their  fathers  had  three.  Cricket,  however 
slowly,  will  die  out,  except  perhaps  as  an  occasional  combat 
of  professional  gladiators,  because  a  lawn  tennis  match  is 
easier  to  arrange,  provides  more  intensive  exercise  and,  by 
taking  less  time,  allows  the  players  to  pass  from  it  to  other 
amusements  and  so  to  pack  the  day  to  bursting.  A  much 
more  important  effect  of  the  same  cause  is  the  inability 
of  young  men  in  1931  to  say  what  work  they  wish  to  do. 
I  have  met  only  three  or  four  who  had  a  bias  in  any  direc¬ 
tion  ;  and  I  am  not  alone  in  observing  this  characteristic 
of  our  time.  The  cocktail  is  a  completer  symbol  of  the 
present  age  than  we  realise  ;  for  a  stimulating  drink  com¬ 
pounded  from  several  forms  of  alcohol  is  admittedly  the 
more  injurious  because  of  its  complexity. 

Nobody,  again,  denies  that  sexual  morality  has  vastly 
changed  since  1900.  Women  defy  Mrs.  Grundy  so  per¬ 
sistently  that  Borough  Councillors  are  hard-pressed  to  keep 
pace  with  their  offensive.  Thousands  of  young  men  and 
women,  chiefly  for  the  reason  which  I  gave  in  ”  The 
Silent  Revolution,”  now  form  temporary  alliances  in  a 
more  or  less  light-hearted  spirit.  The  notion  of  ”  sin  ” 
is  to  them  as  obsolete  as  the  yet  earlier  notion  of  “  taboo.” 
Cheap  cars  and  motor-bicycles,  by  diffusing  the  week-end 
habit,  have  greatly  increased  the  opportunities  of  forming 
such  alliances,  and  the  lack  of  seriousness  with  which  they 
are  usually  regarded  has  brought  down  the  value  of  sexual 
experience  to  a  perilously  low  point.  Lasciviousness  and 
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idealism  have  both  declined  ;  the  former  because  young 
men  and  women  are  no  longer  furtive,  the  latter  because 
the  body  is  no  longer  reserved  as  the  final  gift  of  a  deep 
love.  A  man  of  to-day  who  is  romantic  or  idealistic  about 
women  stands  apart  from  his  time — ^like  a  derelict  Eliza¬ 
bethan  among  the  “  Wits  ”  of  the  Restoration. 

IV 

Machinery  has  complicated  our  outward  life  just  at  a 
time  when  it  can  do  us  most  harm.  We  are  spiritually 
bankrupt ;  and  having  no  moral  or  metaphysical  con¬ 
victions  and  no  inner  life,  we  rely  more  and  more  upon 
machinery  to  make  and  to  keep  us  happy.  To  say  that 
religion  is  dead  would  be  foolish  and  untrue  ;  untrue 
because  we  have  in  our  midst  a  considerable  minority  of 
religious  people ;  foolish  because  religion,  like  sexual 
love,  has  its  rich  and  its  poor  ages  but  cannot  die  out. 
Nevertheless,  most  of  our  contemporaries  are  getting  through 
their  lives  without  any  religion  or  any  formed  philosophy. 
They  are  drifting.  Thoughts  of  “  God  ”  or  “  the  soul  ” 
do  not  concern  them.  They  behave,  indeed,  as  though 
neither  existed  ;  and  their  vague  morality  is  precariously 
held  together  by  the  remnants  of  an  obsolete  tradition. 
It  is  perhaps  significant  of  the  future  that  the  “  intel¬ 
lectuals,”  from  what  I  know  of  them,  are  much  less  con¬ 
fidently  negative  than  their  predecessors  of  1900.  Some,  it  is 
true,  assure  us  that  the  huge  river  of  religion  has  come  to 
an  end  in  the  sand  of  Freudian  psycho-analysis,  but  most 
of  them  seem  not  to  be  certain  even  that  death  extinguishes 
human  consciousness.  They  are  able,  apparently,  to 
disregard  the  subject,  not  caring  sufficiently  about  it  to 
examine  the  formidable  evidence  accumulated  by  psychic 
research.  Men  of  science,  too,  are  not  the  lusty  dogmatists 
that  they  used  to  be.  Perhaps  they  keep  in  mind  the  ponti¬ 
fical  pronouncement  of  Huxley  about  the  unchangeableness 
of  an  atom.  Science,  in  fact,  having  undermined  men’s 
confidence  in  religion,  has  undermined  their  confidence 
in  itself;  so  continually  upsetting  the  ideas  of  its  lay- 
disciples  that  a  bewildered  world  has  given  up  all  hope 
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of  receiving  from  science  any  certain  revelation,  however 
unpalatable. 

Our  supposition  that  nothing  can  be  known  about  the 
spiritual  world,  if  indeed  it  exists,  has  led  us  to  concentrate 
our  attention  upon  machinery  and  the  external  world. 
Our  preoccupation  with  machinery  prevents  us,  in  turn, 
from  building  up  a  new  morality  and  a  new  metaphysic. 
These  influences  in  combination  have  succeeded  in  banish¬ 
ing  the  contemplative  mood.  We  see  this  clearly  if  we 
think  about  literature  and  art.  We  see  it  manifested,  even, 
in  the  present  fashion  of  hanging  no  pictures  against  our 
walls.  We  see  it  again  in  the  preference  of  our  time  for 
violent  rather  than  for  serene  effects,  for  discord  rather 
than  for  harmony,  for  rhythms  that  are  broken  rather  than 
for  those  which  are  continuous.  It  is  as  though  we  pre¬ 
ferred  a  lorry  to  a  limousine  because  we  cannot  believe  that 
we  are  alive  unless  we  are  being  jolted. 

We  may  justly  say  of  much  modem  art  that  it  is  con¬ 
tinually  aspiring  towards  the  condition  of  machinery — ^and 
not,  as  Pater  said,  of  music.  Our  best  architecture  has  more 
affinity  with  the  grinmess  of  a  battleship  than  with  the 
magnificence  of  a  galleon  :  and,  although  it  will  seem  so  to 
many  people,  I  do  not  think  it  is  fanciful  to  suspect  that 
much  modern  painting  is  an  expression  of  a  machine- 
sense  which,  being  everywhere,  has  imperceptibly  diffused 
itself  through  the  minds  of  artists.  In  literature,  during  my 
period  of  observation,  there  has  been  a  startling  collapse 
of  the  sense  for  style  and  a  marked  preference  for  travelling 
on  a  low  level  of  emotion.  A  fine  ear  is  at  present  of  no 
account ;  and  a  fine  style  in  general — ^perhaps  because  a 
democratic  age  demands  neither — ^is  as  little  esteemed  as 
fine  manners.  Time  is  necessary  for  the  savouring  of 
literary  style,  time  and  the  lost  mood  of  contemplation 
which  it  may  engender.  Our  spiritual  bankruptcy,  more¬ 
over,  has  made  us  uneasy  if  a  writer  is  passionate  or  eloquent. 
We  are  only  comfortable  if  he  is  satirical.  Having  let  our 
emotions  atrophy,  because  we  can  see  no  objects  worthy 
of  their  expenditure,  we  dislike  all  literature  that  ever 
rises  above  the  ground.  This  spiritual  emptiness  also 
explains  the  popularity  of  the  doctrine  that  painting  need 
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have  no  connection  with  the  rest  of  life  and  should  make 
its  appeal  to  a  dehumanised  spectator.  Because  they  have 
nothing  to  express,  our  painters  concern  themselves  only 
with  aspects  of  their  art  which  other-time  painters  regarded 
as  merely  technical  and  subsidiary  ;  nor  is  it  surprising  that 
our  painters,  being  “  human,  all  too  human,”  should  make 
a  merit  of  their  defect.  That,  indeed,  is  what  the  whole  age 
is  doing.  It  is  no  longer  fashionable,  I  understand,  to 
despise  the  Victorians,  but  only  a  week  or  two  ago,  I  heard 
a  group  of  distinguished  men  deriding  Tenn)rson  and 
Dickens.  Such  an  attitude,  if  we  sustained  it,  would  make 
us  as  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  as  the  wits  of  the 
Restoration  who  referred  so  condescendingly  to  the  uncouth 
efforts  of  the  Elizabethan  playwrights.  We  know  well 
enough  which  of  those  two  was  the  greater  breed  of  men, 
and  which  was  merely  the  smarter.  We  know  too,  that  the 
Elizabethans  were  the  greater  because,  for  all  their  high 
spirits,  they  were  serious  and  passionate,  because  they  loved 
and  sorrowed  deeply  and  (though  we  would  not  acknow¬ 
ledge  this)  because  they  were  romantic.  It  is  the  mode  of 
our  day  to  speak  as  though  romance  and  absurdity  were 
identical ;  but  just  as  the  world  contains  no  music  for  a 
tone-deaf  man,  so  there  is  no  romance  in  life  for  the  man  who 
cannot  feel  the  strangeness  of  being  alive. 

V 

At  this  point  some  readers  will  have  dismissed  me  as  a 
mere  reactionary  or  as  one  who,  no  matter  when  he  had 
lived,  would  have  contemned  his  age.  The  fact  remains 
that  there  are  greater  and  lesser  ages,  and  that  ours  may  be 
one  of  the  less  notable.  Our  material  achievements  will 
presumably  be  surpassed.  The  future  will  therefore  con¬ 
sider  them  to  have  been  merely  creditable.  Our  spiritual 
failure  is  to  me  so  evident  that  I  do  not  see  how  anybody 
can  deny  it  unless  he  is  blindly  determined  to  be  cheerful. 
The  best  that  we  can  say  of  ourselves  is  that  drunkenness 
and  brutality  have  decreased  ;  that  perhaps,  although  we 
cannot  find  any  moral  principles,  we  are  steering  our  lives 
by  a  more  general  goodwill  than  has  obtained  in  most  other 
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times  ;  and  that  the  younger  generation,  even  if  it  is  quite 
as  lax  in  sexual  conduct  as  the  young  people  of  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  is  nevertheless  not  so  prurient.  For  this  current 
depreciation  of  sexual  experience,  women  are  probably 
more  to  blame  than  men.  Dr.  Wingfield-Stratford,  in  his 
brilliant  survey  of  “  The  Victorian  Tragedy,”  has  paid  a 
high  tribute  to  the  resolution  with  which  mid-Victorian 
women  steadily  refined  the  gross  manners  that  their  men¬ 
folk  had  inherited  from  the  Regency  ;  and  I  suspect  that  a 
competent  social  historian  would  tell  us  that  the  tone  of 
sexual  life  is  at  all  times  dependent  upon  women.  At 
present  their  new  freedom  has  gone  to  their  heads.  They 
have  belittled  the  mystery  and  mechanism  of  life.  They 
have  made  men  look  upon  sexual  love  as  trivial.  If  we 
want  to  understand  how  this  can  have  happened,  we  must 
remember  that  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  need 
of  women  to  be  in  the  fashion.  No  woman  can  be  com¬ 
fortable  if  she  is  behind  the  fashion  in  dress,  but  women 
themselves  do  not  realise  that  their  fashion-instinct  is 
stronger  than  their  moral-sense  and  that  it  is,  in  fact,  all- 
pervasive.  Many  of  them  will  throw  morality  overboard 
rather  than  be  left  behind  by  a  fashionable  immorality 
that  may  only  continue  for  a  few  years,  and  they  always 
give  the  same  explanation  of  their  temporary  decline — that 
they  “  don’t  want  to  be  thought  ‘  stuffy.’  ” 

History,  however,  shows  an  alternation  of  serious  and 
frivolous  eras.  Even  Etheredge  and  Wycherley  were 
followed  by  Addison  and  Steele.  Indeed,  there  may  be  much 
truth  in  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Piccoli  that  there  is  always 
in  the  British  nature  a  Civil  War  between  the  Cavalier  and 
the  Roundhead.  If  we  reduce  the  importance  of  sexual 
life  any  further,  marriage  will  cease  to  have  any  significance, 
and  we  shall  end  in  chaos ;  but  since  an  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  is  likely  to  pull  us  up  before  we  go  over  the 
precipice,  it  is  also  likely  that  we  are  not  far  away  from 
another  serious  epoch.  We  should  not  expect  that  men 
will  again  be  united  by  a  conunon  religion  because  religion 
operates  at  a  greater  depth  of  the  mind  than  the  intellectual 
stratum  upon  which  we  now  rely.  At  the  same  time,  though 
many  people  at  present  will  regard  such  a  view  as  fantastic^ 
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I  will  own  to  thinking  that  psychic  research  may  establish 
the  truth  of  the  “  soul’s  ”  existence  after  death,  and  to 
conceiving  that,  if  it  does  so,  it  will  radically  affect  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  future.  From  that  or  from  some  other  cause 
the  next  generation  will  probably  not  be  satisfied  merely 
to  go  on  loosening  the  moral  code  of  the  past,  but  will 
find  new  reasons  and  a  new  inspiration  for  treating  life 
as  honourably  as  the  best  of  their  ancestors.  The  instinct 
to  destroy  is  no  stronger  in  men  than  the  instinct  to  build. 

VI 

In  common  with  all  but  the  hardest-headed  persons,  I 
have  often  wished  that  I  could  know  how  life  tasted  to  the 
people  of  bygone  days.  Fortunately,  their  buildings,  their 
pictures,  their  books  and  the  chance  relics  which  we  find 
in  museums,  do  make  it  possible  to  imagine  a  great  part  of 
their  life.  After  some  time,  indeed,  a  couple  of  words,  if 
carefully  savoured,  can  give  us  the  feeling  of  a  whole  period: 
for  the  past,  as  we  know  from  personal  experience,  is  most 
vividly  evoked  by  trifles.  If,  for  example,  we  meditate 
upon  mahogany  and  missionaries,  we  are  borne  back,  as 
though  in  a  barouche,  to  the  heyday  of  Queen  Victoria’s 
reign.  Snuff-boxes  and  prize-fights,  considered  together, 
will  bring  us  a  whiff  of  the  Regency.  When  we  learn  that 
Dr.  Johnson  stirred  his  tea  with  the  forefinger,  we  look 
through  a  peep-hole  at  a  large  area  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  knowledge  that  people  in  the  boxes  of  a  theatre  amused 
themselves  by  spitting  upon  the  people  below  them, 
transports  us  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  to  the  days  of 
Charles  the  Second.  If  we  associate  the  words  “  bear- 
baiting  ”  and  “  madrigals,”  we  return  to  Elizabethan 
London,  and  to  amplify  our  sense  of  that  age,  we  have 
only  to  remember  that  Shakespeare  never  handled  a  fork. 
With  what  formula  will  our  great-grandchildren  call  up  a 
ghost  of  the  Nineteen-twenties  ?  Perhaps  they  will  catch 
a  feeling  of  that  faded  period  when  they  repeat,  like  an 
incantation,  the  two  words  “  petrol  ”  and  ”  cynicism.” 


THE  EARL  OF  WILLINGDON 
By  Lukin  Johnston 
I 

WITHIN  the  next  few  months  the  attention  of  all 
the  world  will  be  focussed,  as  never  before,  on 
India.  On  the  Earl  of  Willingdon,  as  Viceroy, 
will  fall  a  burden  of  responsibility  the  thought  of  which 
appals  the  average  man.  He  is  undertaking  a  task  fraught 
with  vast  potentialities  for  good  or  ill,  not  only  for  the 
British  Empire,  but  for  the  whole  of  mankind.  For  in 
India  the  prestige  of  the  white  race  is  at  stake.  Success 
there  may  establish  an  era  of  lasting  peace,  progress  and 
co-operation  between  the  two  races.  Failure  may  bring 
about  disruption  of  the  Empire,  with  resulting  world-wide 
effects,  the  extent  of  which  no  man  can  foresee. 

There  is  a  natural  curiosity  in  England  to  know  more 
of  the  man  to  whom  the  King  has  entrusted  this  great 
task.  Lord  Willingdon  has  been  engaged  for  almost 
twenty  years  continuously  on  great  imperial  work  overseas 
— ^with  only  brief  holidays  in  England.  The  broad  outline 
of  his  career  is  known,  of  course,  but  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  in  this  country  can  have  no  clear  view  of  his  personality 
nor  of  his  outlook  on  affairs.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  attempt  to  forecast  the  policy  of  the  future  Viceroy 
with  regard  to  the  details  of  the  immensely  complex 
problems  which  will  face  him  in  India,  but  rather  to  give 
some  insight  into  his  personality  as  it  has  been  revealed 
in  the  past  four  years  as  Governor-General  of  Canada  and 
to  form  an  estimate  of  his  probable  general  attitude  towards 
his  task. 

II 

No  appointment  within  recent  memory  to  the  great  post 
of  Viceroy  of  India  has  met  with  such  universal  approval 
as  that  of  Lord  Willingdon.  For  once,  public  men,  of  all 
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parties  in  Great  Britain,  Indian  princes  and  Indian 
politicians  of  diverse  religious  and  political  views,  almost 
without  exception,  welcomed  the  appointment  as  of  the  one 
man  who,  by  nature  and  by  training,  seems  most  fitted 
to  guide  the  footsteps  of  India  from  its  present  position 
as  “  The  Great  Dependency  ”  and  to  set  them  on  the 
road  which  shall  lead,  in  due  time,  to  “  Responsible 
Government.” 

Looking  back  now  it  seems  strange  that  Lord  Wil- 
lingdon’s  appointment  should  have  come  as  a  surprise. 
His  name,  mentioned  early  in  the  discussion  of  possible 
candidates,  had  been  dropped  from  the  list  as  far  as  the 
public  was  aware.  When  the  announcement  came,  London, 
indeed,  was  more  surprised  than  Ottawa.  Canadians  had 
come  to  appreciate  that  there  were  in  him  great  qualities 
on  which  the  governor-generalship,  in  its  present  form, 
made  no  call. 

While,  at  the  moment,  the  most  absorbing  interest 
centres  in  the  task  which  lies  immediately  ahead  of  him, 
the  value  to  Canada  and  to  the  Empire  of  Lord  Willingdon’s 
period  as  governor-general  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
Nor  should  the  possible  effect  on  him  of  the  experience  he 
has  gained  in  those  years  be  ignored. 

Before  we  consider,  in  the  light  of  his  past,  the  probable 
attitude  of  the  new  Viceroy  to  the  problems  of  modem 
India,  let  us  get  a  mental  picture  of  the  man  as  he  is  to-day. 

You  must  picture  to  yourself  a  man  whom  Providence 
has  endowed  with  natural  advantages  over  the  majority  of 
his  fellows.  At  sixty-four.  Lord  Willingdon  is  a  strikingly 
handsome  man,  whose  whole  personality  radiates  youth 
and  energy.  He  stands  well  over  six  feet ;  is  slight  of 
figure  ;  carries  himself  erect  and  moves  with  the  ease  and 
agility  of  an  athlete.  His  hair  and  moustache  are  white, 
but  the  ready  smile  has  youth  and  warm  friendliness  behind 
it  and  his  whole  bearing  is  that  of  a  man  twenty  years 
younger.  In  his  youth,  you  must  remember,  he  was 
captain  of  the  Eton  and  Cambridge  XI’s — and  even  to-day 
can  give  a  good  account  of  himself  on  the  tennis  court  or 
golf  course. 

The  idea  that  Lord  Willingdon  is  too  old  for  the  work 
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ahead  of  him  may  be  put  on  one  side  at  once,  for  he  is 
to-day  the  embodiment  of  physical  fitness  and  vigour. 

Now  let  us  glance  back  over  his  career. 

In  doing  so  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  all  the  varied 
undertakings  of  his  life  have  been  shaping  his  destiny 
towards  the  supreme  task  which  he  is  now  undertaking. 

There  lie  behind  him  more  than  thirty  years  of  public 
service — ^a  long  record  of  unbroken  success  in  fields  so 
diverse  as  to  place  him  almost  in  a  class  by  himself  among 
public  men.  For  ten  years  he  was  a  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment — ^though  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  was  ever  a  very 
strong  party  man.  He  was  made  Governor  of  Bombay 
when  Lord  Oxford  was  Prime  Minister  of  a  Liberal  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  Governor  of  Madras  when  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was 
head  of  a  Coalition  administration ;  made  a  Viscoimt 
when  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  headed  the  first  Labour 
Government ;  and  his  appointment  as  Governor-General 
of  Canada  was  made  through  Mr.  Stanley  Baldwin,  a 
Conservative  Prime  Minister.  He  himself  has  said  that 
he  must  have  been  “  an  extraordinarily  bad  politician.” 
For  eleven  years  he  served  in  India  as  Governor,  in  turn, 
of  two  great  Presidencies — Bombay  and  Madras,  and 
earned  in  each  of  them  the  warm  gratitude  of  British  and 
Indians  alike.  No  sooner  had  he  returned  to  England  in 
1925  than  he  undertook  an  important  Government  mission 
to  China  in  connection  with  the  return  of  the  Boxer 
Rebellion  Indemnity.  Finally,  came  four  years  as  Governor- 
General  of  Canada — ^years  of  inmiense  activity  and  interest 
— ^but  in  the  nature  of  a  rest  from  arduous  administrative 
labour. 

Ill 

It  has  been  said  with  truth  that  no  previous  occupants 
of  Rideau  Hall,  Ottawa,  have  secured  a  warmer  place  in 
the  affections  of  the  Canadian  people  than  Lord  and  Lady 
Willingdon. 

Their  presence  will  be  genuinely  missed  in  many 
directions  for  wherever  they  went  they  took  their  own 
atmosphere  of  vitality,  enthusiasm  and  friendliness  which 
will  not  easily  be  replaced. 

To  fully  appreciate  their  achievement  it  must  be 
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remembered  that  Lord  and  Lady  Willingdon  arrived  in 
Canada  at  a  time  when  the  vice-regal  office  had  only 
recently  been  involved  in  political  controversy.  There  had 
occurred  a  crisis  in  which  a  large  section  of  the  Canadian 
people  took  the  view — ^temporarily  at  least — ^that  the 
previous  Governor-General  (despite  the  warm  personal 
affection  in  which  Lord  Byng  was  held)  had  gone  beyond 
his  authority  in  refusing  to  accept  the  advice  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  day  to  grant  dissolution.  The  details  of 
that  controversy  need  not  concern  us  here,  more  than  to 
say  that  the  subsequent  general  election  showed  clearly 
that  a  majority  of  the  voters  were  displeased  at  the  action 
of  the  Governor-General.  Lord  and  Lady  Willingdon 
reached  Canada  within  a  month  of  the  election,  when 
feeling  still  ran  high.  Few  men  could  have  displayed  more 
tact  under  difficult  circumstances,  and  within  a  very  short 
time  both  he  and  Lady  Willingdon  had  dispelled  the  last 
shreds  of  ill-feeling  against  the  vice-regal  office. 

They  set  about  at  once  to  identify  themselves  as  closely 
as  possible  with  every  good  and  worthy  cause  and  to  enter 
with  tremendous  zest  into  the  life  of  the  people.  In  their 
four  years  in  Canada  they  travelled  more  than  110,000 
miles,  visiting  the  Pacific  Coast  each  year,  going  far  off  the 
beaten  track  into  the  rapidly-developing  Peace  River 
district  of  the  far  North-West — ^and  everywhere  they  went 
they  took  the  keenest  interest  in  every  phase  of  life.  They 
were  to  be  found  taking  a  chance  meal  in  the  shack  of  some 
lonely  prairie  farmer ;  descending  coal  mines  in  Cape 
Breton,  and  copper  mines  in  British  Columbia ;  learning 
the  details  of  university  life  in  New  Brunswick  or  Alberta  ; 
visiting  logging  camps  on  the  Pacific  slope.  Everywhere 
they  made  warm  friends,  divesting  themselves,  when 
possible,  of  all  the  formalities  of  their  office  and  meeting 
the  people  of  every  class  with  a  simplicity  and  true  demo¬ 
cracy  that  endeared  them  to  the  people  of  every  city  and 
hamlet  they  visited. 

Scores  of  incidents  might  be  cited  to  show  the  happy 
blend  of  simplicity  and  democracy,  without  loss  of  dignity, 
which  captivated  the  people.  I  remember  well  their  visit 
to  a  logging  camp  at  Haney,  near  Vancouver.  Their 
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Excellencies  had  had  lunch  in  the  loggers’  mess  house  and 
later  had  witnessed  the  thrilling  spectacle  of  a  giant  of  the 
forest  being  “  topped  ”  by  a  “  high  rigger  ”  at  a  height  of 
175  feet  from  the  ground.  The  Governor-General  shook 
hands  with  the  lumberjack  who  performed  this  dangerous 
feat  and  congratulated  him  on  his  nerve.  To  his  Excel¬ 
lency’s  polite  “  How  d’ye  do  ?  ”  the  logger,  with  a  vigorous 
handshake,  replied  with  all  heartiness,  “  How’s  your¬ 
self  ?  ” — ^and  then,  as  an  afterthought,  added,  “  Say,  you 
ain’t  the  Governor-General  are  you  ?  ”  On  the  reply 
being  in  the  affirmative,  the  logger,  quite  unabashed, 
wrung  Lord  Willingdon’s  hand  energetically  once  again 
and  beamed,  “  Well,  I  sure  am  delighted  to  meet  you. 
Governor.” 

At  his  first  public  function  in  Canada  Lord  Willingdon 
said  :  “  Here  as  elsewhere  my  motto  is  going  to  be  one 
word — ‘  co-operation.’  ”  Both  he  and  Lady  Willingdon 
certainly  lived  up  to  that  motto  throughout  their  term  in 
Canada. 

The  outdoor  sports  of  Canada,  which  are  so  great  a 
feature  of  life  in  the  Dominion,  found  enthusiastic  adherents 
in  their  Excellencies.  Golf  courses  from  Halifax  to 
Vancouver  Island  knew  them  ;  Lord  Willingdon  “  skipped  ” 
his  own  team  of  curlers  in  Ottawa;  ice  hockey  matches 
found  them  at  the  ringside  whenever  possible  ;  ski-ers  in 
the  Gatineau  Hills,  not  far  from  Ottawa,  used  frequently 
to  encounter  the  Rideau  Hall  party  enjoying  the  exhilaration 
of  sparkling  sunshine  and  sport.  Art,  literature  and  music 
found  in  them  active  patrons,  and  year  by  year  His  Excel¬ 
lency  offered  prizes  for  open  competition  for  their  en¬ 
couragement. 

Lord  Willingdon’s  fluency  in  French  enabled  him  more 
easily  to  win  the  hearts  of  the  large  French-Canadian 
population,  and  the  revival  of  the  old  custom  of  establishing 
the  vice-regal  residence  at  the  historic  Citadel  of  Quebec 
for  a  period  in  each  year  gave  unbounded  satisfaction. 

Their  Excellencies  made  history  when  they  visited 
Washington,  the  United  States  capital,  in  December,  1927, 
and  stayed  at  the  Canadian  Legation  there  as  guests  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Massey.  They  showed  their  keen 
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interest  in  encouraging  trade  between  Canada  and  the 
West  Indies  by  visiting  those  islands  in  the  winter  of  1929. 

Amid  all  these  activities  Lord  and  Lady  Willingdon 
found  time  to  make  Rideau  Hall  the  centre  of  the  country’s 
social  life.  An  Ottawa  newspaper  declared  that  they  had 
made  of  Government  House  “  a  sort  of  modem  baronial 
hall  for  British  North  America.”  An  endless  stream  of 
guests  and  travellers — ^both  exalted  and  insignificant — ^were 
entertained  there.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  Prince  Henry  and 
Prince  George  were  among  their  guests,  as  well  as  two 
British  Prime  Ministers — ^Mr.  Stanley  Baldwin  and  Mr. 
Ramsay  Macdonald.  It  was  during  their  term  of  office 
that  the  first  accredited  minister  of  a  foreign  government 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  Canadian  capital  and  Lord 
Willingdon  received  the  credentials  of  the  Hon.  William 
Phillipps,  the  first  United  States  Minister  to  Canada. 

Lord  and  Lady  Willingdon  conceived  it  to  be  their 
duty — and  they  made  it  their  pleasure — ^to  go  about  among 
the  people  of  Canada  as  much  as  possible  and  to  get  into 
close  touch  with  all  sections  of  society,  as  the  representative 
of  His  Majesty.  In  pursuance  of  their  ideal  as  the  apostles 
of  goodwill  and  co-operation  they  did  not  spare  themselves 
from  the  day  they  reached  the  Dominion  until  the  day  they 
left — ^regretted  and  held  in  affection  from  Atlantic  to 
Pacific. 

IV 

One  can  hardly  imagine  two  countries  in  more  striking 
contrast  than  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  India.  Canada 
is  a  land  of  scattered  farmsteads — ten  million  people 
occupying  half  a  continent,  their  numbers  increasing  very 
slowly.  India’s  300,000,000  inhabitants,  multiplying 
rapidly,  are  concentrated  in  unnumbered  crowded  villages, 
made  up  of  a  bewildering  variety  of  language,  race  and 
caste.  Canada’s  civilisation  dates  back  less  than  300 
years  at  its  oldest,  and  little  more  than  half  a  century  in 
the  western  provinces  ;  while  India’s  civilisation  was  vastly 
ancient  long  centuries  before  Canada  was  known  to  exist. 

It  may  be,  nevertheless,  that  the  youthful  Dominion  of 
Canada  has  had  some  useful  lessons  to  teach  to  the  new 
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Viceroy  of  India.  Intimate  contact  with  the  virile  Canadian 
people  and  study  of  their  political  history  must  have  given 
to  him  a  very  real  understanding  of  what  “  Dominion 
status  ”  means  to  them.  It  may  even  have  impressed  on 
him  certain  tendencies  in  British  colonial  policy  of  the  past 
which  sometimes  have  led  nearly  to  disaster  and  which,  if 
applied  to  India,  might  end  in  irretrievable  catastrophe. 

One  who  has  already  had  opportunity  to  realise  the  vast 
social  and  political  differences  between  India  and  one  of 
the  great  self-governing  dominions  might  even  doubt 
whether  the  phrase  “  Dominion  status  ”  can  ever  mean 
the  same  thing  in  both  places.  For  a  line  can  be  drawn 
between  “  Responsible  Government  ” — ^which  is  subject 
to  definite  limitations — and  “  Dominion  status  ”  where 
there  is  practical,  if  not  theoretical,  independence. 

The  whole  trend  of  Britain  *s  colonial  policy  in  dealing  with 
her  dominions — and  hitherto  with  India  to  some  extent — 
has  been  to  encourage  in  the  colonial  peoples  an  eventual 
demand  for  self-government.  In  Canada  and  Australia  it 
has  been  so — ^as  a  result  of  the  lesson  taught  by  the  loss  of 
the  American  colonies.  In  Canada,  first  there  came  the 
period  of  exploitation — ^legitimate  enough  as  recompense 
for  early  struggles  and  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure. 
After  years  of  restlessness,  culminating  in  rebellion,  came 
a  period  of  education  in  the  British  system  of  self-govern¬ 
ment,  followed  by  demands  for  full  responsible  government, 
resisted  for  a  time,  and  finally  conceded  of  necessity.  Last 
of  all  has  come  the  final  step  to  full  “  Dominion  status.” 
The  danger  of  this  colonial  policy  has  not  been  that  progress 
towards  self-government  was  too  swift,  but  that  in  every 
phase  the  British  Government  has  lagged  behind  the 
imperative  demands  for  advancement  prompted  by  its 
own  policy. 

Lord  Willingdon’s  Canadian  experience  must  have  given 
him  ample  demonstration  of  the  inevitable  steps  in  develop¬ 
ment  along  these  lines.  Canada  and  India,  it  is  true, 
present  two  widely  divergent  problems  in  govermnent — it 
may  even  be  that  mistakes  were  made  years  ago  when 
India’s  footsteps  were  turned  toward  the  goal  of  “  Respon¬ 
sible  Government  ” — but  be  that  as  it  may,  in  India,  as  in 
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Canada,  it  is  clear  that  the  clock  cannot  now  be  turned 
back.  That  Lord  Willingdon  realised  this  as  a  result  of 
his  previous  Indian  experience  is  evident,  for  in  one  of  his 
speeches  in  1927  he  said  : — 

“  While  the  Kng  is  Emperor  of  India  we  must  hold  to 
our  authority  in  that  country,  but  I  believe  that  if  we  show 
real  sincerity  and  a  real  desire  to  help  the  Indians  to  get 
control  of  their  own  affairs  they  will  want  to  stay  with  us 
for  many  long  years.” 

V 

Here,  then,  is  a  man  of  ripe  experience,  with  proved 
administrative  capacity  ;  unusual  social  gifts  ;  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  India — qualities  which  the  Viceroyalty  at 
this  time  seems  most  urgently  to  demand.  If  the  line  of 
policy  he  elects  to  pursue  meets  with  strong  criticism — as 
in  all  probability  it  will — it  will  not  be  because  he  lacks 
understanding  of  the  situation  or  gifts  applicable  thereto, 
but  because  his  outlook  differs  fundamentally  from  that  of 
his  critics. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  hardly  surprising,  in  view  of  his 
record,  that,  for  once,  there  was  general  acquiescence  in  the 
choice  of  Lord  Willingdon  for  this  great  post.  Such 
unanimity  is  indeed  unusual  in  the  case  of  any  great 
appointment  of  state — and  more  particularly  so  where  the 
Indian  Viceroyalty  is  concerned. 

Look  back  for  a  moment  at  the  appointments  of  his  two 
predecessors.  .  .  . 

When  Lord  Reading  became  Viceroy  his  appointment 
was  regarded  as  a  great  experiment.  His  brilliance  and 
capacity  were  undoubted ;  his  success  as  a  great  lawyer, 
with  finance  as  his  long  suit,  was  established ;  he  had 
proved  himself  on  his  war  missions  to  the  United  States  to 
be  a  great  diplomat  and  a  man  of  affairs.  But  the  idea  of 
one  who  had  achieved  the  pinnacle  of  fame  in  the  law  being 
able  to  combine  therewith  the  elasticity  of  mind  and 
the  adaptability  of  temperament  necessary  to  rule  an 
Empire  which,  even  then,  was  in  the  first  throes  of  catac¬ 
lysmic  change,  seemed  to  run  counter  to  the  established 
theories  of  the  lawyer  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  The  great 
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lawyer  as  pro-consul  is  a  rarity  in  British  history  and  Lord 
Reading’s  appointment  on  this  account,  as  well  as  on  the 
ground  of  his  Jewish  faith,  was  regarded  as  a  risky 
experiment.  By  sheer  force  of  intellect  and  by  the  courage 
of  his  administration  he  achieved  a  success  which  con¬ 
founded  the  critics  of  his  appointment — ^but  to  begin  with 
there  was  no  such  general  confidence  in  him  as  has  been 
evinced  in  Lord  Willingdon. 

Five  years  ago  when  Lord  Irwin  succeeded  Lord 
Reading,  one-half  of  England  gravely  doubted  the  wisdom 
of  the  appointment.  That  a  man  of  sensitive,  scholarly 
temperament,  a  so-called  “  mystic,”  to  whose  nature  the 
idea  of  repression  or  the  possible  use  of  force  seemed 
repellent — that  such  a  man  should  be  appointed  to  India 
in  the  midst  of  such  troublous  times  was  regarded  with 
grave  apprehension. 

Public  opinion  in  England  is,  and  probably  will  remain, 
divided  upon  the  measure  of  Lord  Irwin’s  success.  To 
him  has  fallen  the  most  difficult  task  of  any  Viceroy  for 
sixty  years  at  least.  To  the  future  it  must  be  left  to  estimate 
the  fruits  of  his  rule. 

Of  Lord  Willingdon ’s  fitness  for  the  post  there  have  been 
no  such  doubts.  He  will  not  be  classed,  like  Lord  Reading, 
among  the  great  “  intellectual  ”  statesmen,  nor  will  he  take 
his  place  with  men  of  great  “spiritual”  gifts  like  Lord  Irwin. 
Still  less  does  he  resemble  Lord  Curzon,  who  assumed  the 
Viceroyalty  as  a  stem  duty,  as  part  of  the  cross  to  be 
borne  by  a  great  aristocrat,  and  who  prepared  himself  for 
his  task  through  long  years  of  study  of  all  things  Eastern. 

Whatever  he  may  lack  of  these  laudable  qualities  which 
were  found  in  his  predecessors.  Lord  Willingdon  makes 
up  for  them  by  the  breadth  of  his  sympathy,  the  trans¬ 
parent  honesty  of  his  character,  his  ability  to  think  clearly 
and  concisely  on  vital  issues,  and  the  singleness  of  his  aim 
to  serve  his  fellow  men.  He  holds  no  theories  of  the  “  divine 
right  ”  of  the  British  to  rule  India.  Despotism  has  no 
part  in  his  make-up.  He  is  not  an  “  expert  ”  through 
much  book-learning,  and  is  blinded  by  no  prejudice  of 
creed  or  colour.  Flamboyant  Imperialism  makes  no 
appeal  to  him  ;  he  prefers  to  regard  the  British  Empire  as 
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a  great  trust  and  responsibility  handed  down  to  us,  not 
for  our  own  benefit  alone,  but  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 
In  that  faith  he  believes  the  Empire  worth  making  any 
sacrifice  to  maintain — and  indeed  his  acceptance  of  office 
at  this  time  bears  witness  to  his  own  willingness  to  set  an 
example  of  sacrifice. 

Almost  seven  years  ago,  the  late  Mr.  Edwin  Montagu, 
the  former  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  wrote  a  letter  to 
The  Times  paying  striking  tribute  to  Lord  Willingdon  who 
had  then  just  completed  eleven  years’  service  in  India — 
six  years  as  Governor  of  Bombay  and  five  years  as  Governor 
of  Madras.  In  that  letter  he  wrote  : — 

"  It  is  the  proud  tradition  of  the  British  Empire  that  there  is 
always  available  a  supply  of  men  who  deliberately  choose,  at  the  cost 
of  long  exile,  to  devote  their  lives  to  Imperial  work  across  the  seas.” 

Mr.  Montagu  wrote  thus  of  a  man,  then  approaching  6o 
years  of  age,  who  had  served  his  country  well  and  was 
entitled  to  rest  upon  his  laurels.  He  could  hardly  have 
foreseen  that  Lord  Willingdon  would  have  been  under¬ 
taking,  almost  immediately,  a  highly  important  mission  to 
China ;  to  be  followed  by  four  years  in  Canada  as  His 
Majesty’s  representative  ;  and,  thereafter,  at  the  age  of 
64,  that  he  would  be  on  the  eve  of  taking  upon  his  shoulders 
perhaps  the  heaviest  burden  of  care  and  responsibility 
that  any  single  post  in  the  world  carries. 

It  is  reasonable  to  ask,  why,  then,  should  Lord  Willingdon 
have  undertaken  this  great  task  ?  He  was  entitled  to  take 
his  place,  if  ever  public  servant  was,  among  the  Empire’s 
“  elder  statesmen.”  Did  ambition  influence  him  ?  Surely 
it  can  have  played  no  great  part  in  the  decision  of  one  who 
had  already  achieved  so  much.  Honours  are  thick 
upon  him  now,  and  an  enduring  place  in  history  assured 
him  as  Governor-General  of  the  first  of  the  King’s  Domin¬ 
ions.  Admitting  that  to  serve  as  Viceroy  of  India  might 
well  be  a  worthy  goal  for  any  man,  for  Lord  Willingdon  the 
pomp  of  power  and  the  trappings  of  circumstance  can 
have  few  attractions. 

What  then  ?  Love  of  power  ?  I  do  not  think  so — ^for  he 
is  experienced  enough  to  know  full  well  that  power — ^in 
India  of  all  countries — carries  with  it  cares,  responsibilities 
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and  dangers  out  of  all  proportion  to  any  satisfaction  it  can 
give. 

There  is,  indeed,  small  need  to  seek  for  motives.  Lord 
Willingdon  goes  back  to  India  at  the  urgent  call  of  duty — 
because  he  believes,  quite  simply  and  sincerely,  that  he 
has  something  to  contribute  for  the  good  of  India. 

Apart  from  the  obvious  complexities  of  the  task  which 
lie  before  him.  Lord  Willingdon  cannot  but  be  aware 
that  in  pursuing  the  line  of  policy  which  he  followed  in 
Bombay  and  in  Madras — and  which,  it  may  be  presumed, 
he  will  continue  to  follow  as  Viceroy — he  will  have  to  face 
the  strongest  criticism  from  certain  quarters  which  are  not 
likely  to  choose  their  words  too  delicately. 

He  is  no  believer  in  the  “  strong  hand  ”  policy  in  India, 
and  no  amount  of  criticism  is  likely  to  cause  him  to  yield 
to  pressure  to  use  repressive  measures.  He  believes  it  is 
a  far  nobler  thing  to  teach  a  great  people  to  govern  them¬ 
selves  than  to  demonstrate  to  them  that  you  can  govern 
them  by  force.  “  Co-operation  ”  will  be  the  keynote  of 
his  policy — as  it  was  in  Bombay  and  Madras  and  in  Canada. 
“  Mutual  tolerance,  mutual  goodwill  and  mutual  friendship 
(between  British  and  Indians)  would  be  of  inestimable  value 
to  India,”  he  said  in  a  speech  in  London  on  his  return  home 
in  1924.  These  are  the  ideals  he  may  be  expected  to 
foster.  “  It  is  not  the  colour  of  the  man  that  counts,  but 
the  character,”  he  once  declared — and  on  that  principle  he 
will  stand  or  fall. 

In  a  speech  before  the  Canadian  Club  of  Ottawa  in 
February,  1927,  Lord  Willingdon  declared  that  we  had 
educated  Indians  in  a  material  way  and  had  developed 
their  country  without  taking  sufficient  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  as  the  people  advanced  they  would  want  a 
larger  share  in  their  own  affairs.  “  I  have  the  utmost 
sympathy  with  these  aspirations  on  the  part  of  Indians,” 
he  said,  “  and  I  have  been  inclined  to  appoint  them  to 
government  posts  even  at  the  cost  of  some  efficiency. 
Indians  are  determined  to  have  their  share  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  their  own  affairs  ;  determined  that  they  shall  be 
treated  on  the  basis  of  equal  opportunity  and  not  as  inferior 
people.  They  have  my  complete  sympathy  in  these  matters** 
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There  can  be  no  point  of  contact  on  Indian  policy 
between  a  man  who  holds  these  views  and  one  holding 
the  opinions  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  for  instance. 
Their  viewpoints  are  as  far  apart  as  the  poles.  Mr. 
Churchill  regards  all  talk  of  advance  to  anything  approaching 
“  Dominion  status  ”  as  dangerous  doctrine  imperilling 
our  position  in  India  and  likely  “  to  incite  false  hopes  which 
may  lead  to  strife  and  suffering.”  Gandhi  he  regards  as 
“  a  malignant,  subversive  fanatic,”  and  he  has  said  that 
sooner  or  later  all  that  Gandhi  stands  for  will  have  to  be 
grappled  with  and  finally  crushed.  “It  is  no  use  trying 
to  satisfy  a  tiger  by  feeding  it  with  cat’s  meat  ” — to  recall 
his  violent,  if  picturesque,  phrase. 

It  is  needless  to  emphasise  the  views  of  the  extreme 
reactionaries  who  side  with  Mr.  Churchill.  Their  bitter 
opposition  to  any  advance  towards  “  Responsible  Govern¬ 
ment  ”  has  not  been  modified  by  the  adherence  to  that  ideal 
of  such  men  as  Lord  Reading  and  Mr.  Stanley  Baldwin. 
Mr.  Churchill  and  his  supporters  abhor  “  the  weak,  wrong¬ 
headed  and  most  unfortunate  administration  of  India  by 
the  Socialists  and  by  the  Viceroy  (Lord  Irwin)  acting  on 
their  behalf.” 

From  people  who  hold  such  opinions  as  these  Lord 
Willingdon  can  expect  only  violent  opposition — for  he 
inclines,  quite  clearly,  much  more  closely  towards  the 
Irwin  school  of  thought  than  toward  that  of  which  Mr. 
Churchill,  Lord  Lloyd  and  Lord  Rothermere  are  the 
chief  spokesmen. 

Many  moderate-thinking  people  must  be  of  the  opinion 
that  Mr.  Churchill  has  chosen  an  unfortunate  moment  to 
begin  his  campaign.  In  arousing  bitterness  both  in  England 
and  India  just  as  the  change  of  Viceroys  takes  place  he  is 
adding  tenfold  to  the  difficulties  of  Lord  Willingdon’s 
task. 

There  are  sufficient  obstacles  in  his  path,  perhaps, 
without  crossing  bridges  before  we  come  to  them,  but  one 
may  note  in  passing  how  extemely  difficult — even  untenable 
— ^his  position  as  Viceroy  might  be  in  the  event  of  a  Con¬ 
servative  Government  coming  into  power  of  which  Mr. 
Churchill  was  a  member. 
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IV 

Great  changes  have  come  over  the  Indian  scene  in  the 
seven  years  that  have  elapsed  since  Lord  Willingdon  left 
Madras — but  there  has  been  no  indication  that  he  has 
changed  his  views  as  set  forth  above. 

It  need  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  “  co-operation  ” 
with  Indians  means  a  policy  of  abdication  of  British  rights, 
nor  a  policy  of  mere  “  drift.”  Lord  Willingdon  has 
clear-cut  ideas  of  the  steps  by  which  the  road  to  “  Dominion 
status  ”  shall  be  reached.  As  Governor  of  Madras  he 
advocated  the  gradual  development  of  provincial  autonomy 
as  the  first  step  towards  “  Responsible  Government.”  In 
the  same  speech  at  Ottawa  quoted  above,  he  said  that  he 
would  teach  the  people  to  govern  themselves  by  slow 
degrees,  gradually  placing  upon  them  more  and  more 
responsibility  while  retaining  full  control  at  the  centre, 
until,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  India  is  ready,  under  proper 
safeguards,  to  control  her  own  affairs. 

When  the  Round  Table  Conference  meets  again  in 
India  to  continue  its  deliberations  it  may  be  found  that  the 
Viceroy  will  play  no  unimportant  part  in  directing  its 
efforts.  It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  whether  he  will  take 
an  attitude  identical  in  all  respects  with  that  of  the  present 
Prime  Minister  who  has  been  disposed  to  insist  that 
Indians  themselves  should  find  a  way  out  of  all  their 
difficulties.  Lord  Willingdon  may  take  the  view  that  the 
responsibility  lies  with  the  British  Government,  or  with  the 
Viceroy,  to  lay  down  certain  definite  principles  of  policy 
— ^particularly  in  such  difficult  matters  as  the  respective 
shares  in  any  form  of  central  government  as  between 
Hindus  and  Moslems.  Having  laid  down  such  a  policy 
he  may  regard  it  as  the  business  of  the  Viceroy  and  his 
advisers  to  see  it  carried  into  effect  through  co-operation. 

Looking  back  over  Lord  Willingdon’s  intensely  active 
career  and  his  eleven  years  as  Governor  in  India — ^and 
forward  to  his  period  in  the  great  office  of  Viceroy — it 
seems  almost  as  though  the  years  in  Canada  have  been  but 
an  interlude  in  a  life  whose  greatest  efforts  have  been,  and 
will  be,  dedicated  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  “  The 
Great  Dependency.” 


TWO  POEMS 

By  a.  R.  Ubsdell. 


NIGHT  PIECE. 

—  Q  E3  Q  “ 

Dimmed  are  the  flowers  now, 
And  no  birds  sing 
From  the  gnarled  bough 
Where  apples  swing. 

No  more  the  impish 
Cloud-shadows  play 
Where  silver  fish 
In  mirrors  lay. 

And  overhead 

From  unseen  skies 
Ring  owls’  instead 
Of  curlews’  cries. 

Dew-shimmering  clings 
The  gossamer 
Where  jewel-spun  wings 
And  bees’  feet  were. 

Only  a  far  song 
Tells  how  passes 
The  wind  among 
The  marram  grasses. 
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The  firmament 
That  gemmed  the  lawn 
Ere  the  sun  spent 
His  light,  has  gone. 

To  star  those  heights 
As  he  had  done — 

A  million  lights 
To  shine  for  one. 


A  SPRING  SONNET  FOR  DEVON 

—  OQO- 


The  Lady  April  flings  her  purple  cloak 
About  the  patient  shoulders  of  the  down, 

And  with  soft  fingers  spreads  her  flower  gown 
As  carpet  for  the  elm  trees  and  the  oak. 

A  while  ago  the  cuckoo’s  echo  broke 
The  slumber  of  the  orchards  ;  and  the  brown 
Frore  rags  of  stingy  winter’s  make  were  thrown 
To  rot,  when  Spring’s  so  splendid  sunshine  woke — 
But  I  am  far  away,  I  do  not  see 
The  Lenten  lilies  dancing  by  the  Dart 
That  tumbles  laughing  past ;  nor  where  they  shine, 
Those  hills  and  streams,  those  valleys  of  the  free 
Gorse-flaming  moor  ;  but  in  my  exiled  heart 
They  sing,  and  sing,  and  sing  that  they  are  mine. 
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By  Janet  E.  Coxjrtney 

The  publication  of  Miss  Sylvia  Pankhurst’s  history 
of  the  Suffragettes*  will  awaken  many  memories 
and  arouse  some  controversy.  It  is  exceedingly 
interesting,  but,  not  unnaturally,  it  is  one-sided,  and  to 
correct  it  requires  an  effort  of  memory  that  not  every 
reader  will  have  the  energy  to  make.  It  seems  all  so  long 
ago,  those  days  of  amusement,  irritation,  exasperation, 
retaliation,  and  finally  shamed  recognition  of  the  selfless 
devotion  and  invincible  courage  which  those  “  militant  ” 
women  showed,  who  again  and  again  faced  obloquy, 
untold  suffering,  even  the  risk  of  death  itself,  in  the  cause 
of  woman’s  enfranchisement.  They  may  have  been  mis¬ 
taken,  they  were  certainly  often  misled  ;  but  they  fought 
a  great  fight  and  victory  was  only  snatched  out  of  their 
hands  by  the  pitiless  logic  of  events.  When  deadly  peril 
faced  their  country  the  warring  forces  of  the  women  at 
home  could  but  call  an  immediate  truce,  and  when  at  long 
last  victory  came  and  they  were  given  their  share  in  its 
fruits,  who  could  venture  to  say  what  had  most  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  happy  result  ? 

What  was  the  origin  and  history  of  that  militant  move¬ 
ment,  and  of  the  family  with  whose  name  it  must  be  for 
ever  connected  ?  The  husband  and  father,  Richard 
Marsden  Pankhurst,  was  a  Manchester  lawyer,  of  Kentish 
stock,  a  well-known  figure  in  that  great  industrial  com¬ 
munity.  “  The  Doctor,”  as  Manchester  called  him  (it 
was  a  Doctorate  of  Law,  given  with  the  gold  medal  of 
Manchester  University  in  1863),  was,  in  his  daughter’s 
words,  “  a  standard-bearer  of  every  forlorn  hope,  every 
unpopular  yet  worthy  cause  then  conceived  for  the  uplift¬ 
ing  of  oppressed  and  suffering  humanity.”  He  was  an 
agnostic,  a  champion  of  secular  education,  an  advocate 
*  The  Suffragette  Movement,  by  Sylvia  Pankhurst.  Longman’s.  1931. 
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for  admitting  women  to  the  classes  of  Mechanics*  Institutes 
and  later  to  those  of  the  University,  a  Republican  in  the 
’seventies,  an  Abolitionist  concerning  the  House  of  Lords, 
a  Home  Ruler  almost  before  Parnell  was  heard  of,  a  friend 
of  Keir  Hardie  and  in  at  the  birth  of  the  Independent 
Labour  Party,  and  a  staunch  upholder  of  women’s  right  to 
economic  and  political  equality.  Joined  with  all  this 
public  activity  was  a  warm  heart  and  a  quick  compassion 
which  made  him  a  life-long  worker  amongst  the  poor  and 
a  defender  of  the  trade  unions.  No  wonder  that  a  brilliant 
impulsive  girl  like  Emmeline  Goulden  fell  a  victim  to  his 
charm  and  his  eloquence  and  his  enthusiasm,  and  insisted 
on  joining  her  fortunes  with  his,  even  going  so  far  as  to 
suggest  nailing  their  flag  of  independence  to  the  mast  by 
contracting  a  “  free  union.”  Naturally  her  parents — 
people  of  some  position,  though  a  self-made  position,  in 
the  city — objected  to  this,  and  naturally  a  man  of  Dr. 
Pankhurst’s  tender  chivalry  protected  her  from  herself. 
Unconventionality  of  that  kind,  his  'daughter  often  heard 
him  say  in  later  life,  generally  prevented  people  from 
doing  any  effective  public  service. 

But  Emmeline  Pankhurst  was  always  one  to  rush  into 
extremes.  It  took  all  the  greater  experience  of  the  husband, 
twenty  years  her  senior,  to  keep  her  in  step  with  him,  and 
his  step  was  no  halting  one.  She  had  been  educated  in 
Paris  in  the  years  of  seething  excitement  following  on  the 
Conunune,  and  there  Henri  Rochefort,  duellist  and  ex- 
Communist,  became  her  girlish  hero,  displacing  an  earlier 
and  rather  surprising  devotion  to  Charles  I.  French  in 
her  sympathies,  Parisian  in  her  love  of  dress,  she  was  all 
through  her  life  a  fascinating  woman,  but  a  woman  of 
quickly  changing  moods,  of  sudden  and  sometimes  unrea¬ 
soning  decisions,  as  when  she  broke  for  good  with  her 
father  for  not  securing  her  an  independent  income,  or 
when  she  thrust  her  delicate  younger  son  into  industrial 
occupations  unsuited  to  his  fragile  frame  and  quick 
understanding. 

The  family  consisted  of  three  daughters  and  two  sons. 
One  of  the  boys  died  at  four  years  old  of  diphtheria, 
diagnosed  wrongly  as  croup  and  recognised  too  late  to  save 
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him.  His  sister  tells  the  story  movingly.  She,  all  through, 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  sensitive,  the  most  affectionate, 
and  therefore  the  one  fated  to  suffer  most  of  all  the  Pank- 
hurst  children.  It  was  she  who  sat  by  her  father,  dying 
in  agony  from  sudden  painful  illness,  whilst  her  mother 
was  away  at  Geneva,  and  it  was  she  who  nursed  the  younger 
boy,  Harry,  when  over-exertion  in  rough  field  labour  had 
suddenly  stricken  him  with  paralysis,  whilst  her  mother 
went  to  America  to  keep  an  engagement  to  lecture.  By 
that  time  Mrs.  Pankhurst  was  far  advanced  on  the 
political  career  to  which  her  life  was  devoted  and  which 
with  her  outweighed  any  family  claims.  In  this  career  her 
first  lieutenant,  perhaps  one  should  say  her  Commanding 
Officer  whom  she  could  but  blindly  follow,  was  her 
brilliant  and  favourite  eldest  daughter,  Christabel,  two 
years  Sylvia’s  senior. 

The  story,  as  the  devoted  second  daughter  tells  it,  is 
too  long  to  follow  here  in  detail,  though  it  well  deserves 
to  be  read  all  through  for  its  great  human,  as  well  as 
historical,  interest.  In  the  later  years  of  her  married  life 
Mrs.  Pankhurst  had  become  a  co-opted  member  of  the 
Manchester  Education  Committee  and  also  a  Poor  Law 
Guardian,  following  the  traditions  of  her  husband.  When 
in  1898  she  was  left  a  widow  with  small  means,  she  first 
insisted  on  repeating  an  experiment  which  had  failed  before 
in  London,  where  they  had  lived  for  some  years,  namely 
a  shop  for  selling  objects  of  art  and  household  decoration. 
“  Emerson’s  ”  in  Manchester  was  no  more  successful 
than  was  the  “  Emerson’s  ”  she  had  opened  with  char¬ 
acteristic  lack  of  judgment  in,  of  all  places,  the  Hampstead 
Road  !  So  she  got  a  position  as  Registrar  of  births  and 
deaths  under  the  Chorlton  Board  of  Guardians.  But 
routine  work  of  either  kind  was  not  to  her  taste.  “  Emer¬ 
son’s  ”  was  mostly  left  to  her  sister,  Mary  Clarke,  or  to 
Sylvia,  struggling  at  the  same  time  with  her  art  training. 
And  Mary  Clarke  presently  also  became  Deputy-Registrar, 
whilst  Mrs.  Pankhurst  rushed  round  to  elections,  speaking 
for  the  Independent  Labour  Party  and  gradually  basing 
upon  their  programme  a  special  appeal,  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  working  woman 
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It  was  not,  however,  until  Christabel  began  to  take  a 
share  in  this  work  that  a  separate  organisation  came  into 
sight,  and  her  first  inspiration  came  not  from  her  mother, 
but  from  devoted  friendships  with  other  women,  notably 
Eva  Gore-Booth,  secretary  of  the  Women’s  Trade  Union 
Council.  Mrs.  Pankhurst  was  not  a  little  jealous  of  these 
friendships,  as  she  came  to  be  later  of  her  daughter’s  close 
alliance  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pethick-Lawrence.  But 
Christabel  had  the  ruthlessness  which  characterises  bom 
leaders.  They  are  of  those  who  love  neither  father,  nor 
mother,  nor  wife,  nor  child,  more  than  the  goal  towards 
which  they  are  striving. 

Agitation  for  woman  sulfrage  was  of  course  no  new 
thing  in  1903,  when  the  Women’s  Social  and  Political 
Union  came  into  being  ;  but  it  was  a  new  thing  to  connect 
it  so  closely  with  extreme  views  on  politics  generally  as 
resulted  from  the  close  alliance  which  at  first  existed 
between  this  new  Suffrage  Society  and  the  Independent 
Labour  Party.  The  Constitutional  Suffragists,  as  they  came 
to  be  called,  in  contradistinction  to  the  militants,  could 
show  a  record  reaching  back  to  1865,  when  John  Stuart 
Mill  made  his  first  pronouncement  in  favour  of  giving 
women  the  franchise  and  when  societies  to  work  for  that 
object  were  founded  both  in  London  and  in  Manchester. 
A  survivor  of  the  Manchester  group,  its  original  honorary 
secretary,  Elizabeth  Wolstenholme,  later  contracted  in 
“  free  union  ”  with  one  Ben  Elmy,  was,  as  Mrs. 
Wolstenholme-Elmy,  a  friend  of  the  Pankhursts’  youth 
and  lived  to  join  in  the  first  “  raid  ”  on  the  House  of 
Commons  organised  by  the  new  militants. 

Again  and  again  the  National  Union  of  Women’s  Suffrage 
Societies  (known  as  the  N.U.W.S.S.)  had  tried  to  get  bills 
introduced  into  the  House  by  private  members.  Again 
and  again  those  bills  had  been  talked  out.  The  young 
W.S.P.U.,  led  by  Christabel  and  her  mother,  insisted  that 
it  was  imperative  to  demand  a  Government  measure,  and 
that  until  this  was  conceded  war,  and  ruthless  war,  must  be 
waged  upon  the  Government  in  power.  Balfour  was  at 
the  time  Prime  Minister.  He  had  declared  himself 
theoretically  in  favour  of  votes  for  women,  but  he  was 
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neither  able,  nor  willing,  to  give  any  promise  to  bring  the 
question  forward  in  the  life  of  the  sitting  parliament.  He 
had  said  the  same  of  other  measures,  notably  of  one  strongly 
supported  by  Keir  Hardie  and  the  labour  leaders.  A  meet¬ 
ing  of  protest  and  indignation  was  held  in  Manchester  and 
a  scuffle  with  the  police  ended  in  the  arrest  of  four  men. 
Keir  Hardie  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  House.  In 
ten  days  the  Unemployment  Bill  became  law.  “  The 
lesson  was  not  lost  upon  the  W.S.P.U.,”  writes  Sylvia 
Pankhurst.  “  It  was  only  a  question  now  as  to  how 
militant  tactics  should  begin.” 

Several  histories  of  the  Suffrage  movement  have  been 
published,  usually  from  the  constitutional  standpoint ;  but 
they  have  failed  to  interest  a  wide  public.  For  the  most 
part  they  deal  too  much  with  questions  of  internal  politics, 
splits  between  this  and  that  group,  reasons  for  re-union, 
the  tergiversations  of  politicians,  the  different  pretexts  on 
which  this  and  that  Premier  tried  to  ride  off  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  his  pre-election  pledges.  Such  matters  may 
be  of  importance  to  the  close  student  of  politics,  or  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  political  wisdom  of  this  or  that 
Suffrage  leader,  but  the  details  of  parliamentary  proceedings 
interest  none  but  parliamentarians.  This  Pankhurst  story 
is  on  another  plane  altogether.  Mrs.  Pankhurst  and 
Christabel  might  be,  as  the  mother  exultantly  said, 
“  politicians  bom,”  but  they  were  not  parliamentarians. 
They  were  publicists  of  the  first  order.  They  knew  how 
to  strike  and  when  to  strike  ;  they  captured  public  atten¬ 
tion  and  held  it.  From  1903  until  the  outbreak  of  war, 
they  saw  to  it  that  the  suffragettes  and  their  doings  were 
the  talk  of  the  whole  country  and  an  almost  daily  feature 
in  the  “  news.”  Christabel  indeed,  with  her  fertility  of 
resource,  her  quick  instinct  for  surprises,  embodied  the 
very  spirit  of  successful  advertisement.  What  a  sales¬ 
woman  she  might  have  been,  even  of  the  despised  lamp¬ 
shades  of  ”  Emerson’s,”  had  she  ever  condescended  to 
take  any  interest  in  the  unfortunate  conunercial  venture 
she  relegated  so  readily  to  the  more  desponding  Sylvia  ! 

From  1906,  when  the  Liberals  took  office,  the  pace  of 
the  Suffragette  movement  quickened.  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
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Bannerman  gave  it  an  unintentional  spur  when  he  got  out 
of  his  election  promise  on  the  plea  of  division  of  opinion  in 
his  Cabinet  and  advised  the  women  to  have  “  patience,” 
but  nevertheless  “to  go  on  pestering.”  Pester  they 
certainly  did.  They  had  already  begun  to  interrupt 
political  meetings,  where  a  feminine  voice  piping  up  from 
nowhere  and  a  banner  hastily  flung  over  a  distant  balcony, 
became  familiar  and  expected  features.  Christabel  had 
already  spat  in  a  policeman’s  face  at  Manchester  as  the  only 
way  to  achieve  a  technical  “  assault  ”  when  her  arms  were 
tied  behind  her.  “  I  was  thinking  of  my  law  books,  and  I 
couldn’t  get  at  them  any  other  way,”  she  said  rather  ruefully 
to  Sylvia,  when  half  Manchester  was  condemning  her 
“  unladylike  behaviour  ”  and  Owen’s  College  was  threaten¬ 
ing  to  expel  her.  But  now  interruptions  grew  fast  and 
furious.  The  Caxton  Hall  meetings,  with  their  subsequent 
marches  to  the  House — ^the  so-called  “  raids  ” — made  it 
difficult  for  ordinary  women  to  go  about  their  lawful 
business  in  Westminster.  A  Roman  Catholic  lady  of  my 
acquaintance,  wishing  to  pay  her  devotions  at  the  shrine 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  was  turned  back  by  a  burly 
policeman.  “  I  only  want  to  go  into  the  Abbey  to  say  my 
prayers,”  she  pleaded.  “  We  shan’t  have  any  time  to  ask 
what  you  want,”  replied  Robert,  “  you’d  better  go  home 
at  once.”  Often  the  women  got  no  further  than  a  few 
sentences  delivered  by  the  frailest  and  least  alarming  of 
speakers,  yet  they  were  ruthlessly  hustled  in  a  crowd 
strengthened  by  idle  roughs.  But  they  were  fertile  in 
devices  and  unconquerable  in  their  endurance.  Chained 
to  the  Ladies’  Grille  in  the  House,  or  to  the  railings  of 
Downing  Street,  they  managed  to  deliver  their  message 
whilst  the  locksmith  was  being  sent  for. 

When  the  hated  Asquith  had  succeeded  “  C.  B.,”  and  a 
declared  opponent  with  a  Cabinet  majority  behind  him 
barred  their  way,  they  went  to  even  greater  lengths.  They 
were  for  ever  in  the  public  eye .  They  chalked  the  pavements , 
they  walked  the  gutters  as  sandwich-men,  they  dogged 
Cabinet  Ministers,  they  got  into  private  parties.  One  in 
particular,  Mrs.  McLeod,  developed  a  perfect  genius  for 
clipping  past  butlers  and  mingling  with  the  guests,  and  an 
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intrepid  girl,  greatly  daring,  cried  “  Votes  for  Women  !  ” 
whilst  being  presented  at  Court.  So  great  was  the  indigna¬ 
tion  roused,  not  only  in  Society  but  even  amongst  pro¬ 
fessional  and  working  women  by  these  antics,  that  for  a 
time  a  counter-movement,  giving  birth  to  an  Anti- Suffrage 
Society,  founded  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  had  quite  a 
considerable  following.  It  was  destined  in  the  long  run 
to  the  fate  of  all  who  try  to  rally  enthusiasm  for  a  negative 
creed,  and  who  persist  in  committing  intellectual  “  hari 
kari.”  I  think,  too,  it  died  of  its  supporters.  I  was  on  its 
original  committee,  of  which  Gertrude  Bell  was  the  some¬ 
what  surprising  first  secretary.  She  enlisted  the  two  pro- 
Consuls,  Lord  Cromer  and  Lord  Curzon,  who  were  ready 
to  make  common  cause  with  anyone  sharing  their  fear  of 
allowing  feminine  influence  to  sway  imperial  policy.  She 
also  enlisted  some  distinguished  editors,  St.  Loe  Strachey 
amongst  them.  I  can  see  him  now  confronting  Mrs. 
Billington-Greig  on  a  Kensington  platform — he  pale, 
rather  fine-drawn,  over-intellectualised,  not  a  very  ready 
speaker  and  anxious  to  be  conciliatory ;  she,  as  Sylvia 
describes  her,  “  large,  powerfully-built,”  curling  a  scornful 
upper  lip  and  pushing  her  arguments  ”  somewhat  crudely.” 
He  had  as  little  chance  against  her  as  had  a  young  scion  of 
the  aristocracy,  who  confronted  Christabel  on  another 
occasion,  and  whom  she  contemptuously  dismissed  as  ”  a 
gilded  popinjay.” 

It  was  our  fate,  too,  to  attract  all  the  ultra-feminine  and 
the  lady-like  incompetents.  I  shall  not  easily  forget  some 
of  the  committee  meetings,  or  some  of  the  members, 
especially  a  titled  lady  who  shall  be  nameless.  She  never 
mastered  the  difference  between  minutes  and  agenda  and, 
having  always  had  second  thoughts  since  the  last  com¬ 
mittee,  she  treated  its  decisions  when  read  out  in  the 
minutes  merely  as  material  for  fresh  discussion.  No  wonder 
we  got  along  slowly  ! 

We  were  on  the  wrong  tack,  I  think  now  ;  we  had  put 
our  money  on  the  wrong  horse.  But  we  had  no  desire  to 
stop  the  Women’s  Movement.  We  merely  wanted  to 
regulate  its  pace  and  to  prevent  a  noisy  minority  from 
bringing  us  all  into  discredit.  From  the  first,  though  I 
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have  seen  the  contrary  stated  in  semi-official  suffrage 
publications,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  and  her  followers 
advocated  an  extension  of  women’s  work  and  powers  in 
Local  Government,  and  the  opening  to  them  on  equal 
terms  of  professional  opportunities.  Probably  we  should 
have  done  better  to  turn  ourselves  into  a  Right  Wing  of 
the  constitutional  suffragists.  Perhaps  even  we  should 
have  smiled  on  the  Suffragettes.  After  all,  “  Qui  veut  la 

fin - ”  ;  when  you  want  a  thing  very  much  it  does  not 

always  answer  to  be  too  squeamish  about  methods. 

From  1910  to  1912  there  was  some  sort  of  truce.  In 
1910  came  two  General  Elections ;  suffragettes  could 
concentrate  on  heckling  candidates  and  asking  inconvenient 
questions  at  their  meetings.  Two  male  suffragists  actually 
stood  for  election.  One  of  them,  in  East  St.  Pancras, 
polled  exactly  22  votes  ;  the  other  did  little  better.  To 
say,  as  Sylvia  Pankhurst  says,  that  these  candidates  “  were 
at  the  bottom  of  the  poll,”  is  to  put  it  mildly  !  They  were 
as  a  matter  of  fact  nowhere  at  all.  But  when  in  1912  the 
hopes,  which  suffragists  and  suffragettes  alike  had  based 
upon  getting  an  amendment,  giving  votes  to  women, 
inserted  in  Asquith’s  Franchise  Bill,  were  frustrated  by  the 
Speaker’s  ruling  that  in  that  case  the  Bill  would  have  to  be 
withdrawn  and  re-introduced,  a  wild  campaign  of  wanton 
damage  was  inaugurated,  followed  by  the  trial  of  Mrs. 
Pankhurst  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pethick-Lawrence  for  con¬ 
spiracy,  with  subsequent  sentences  of  nine  months’ 
imprisonment. 

Christabel  had  fled  the  country  and  from  Paris  issued 
orders  to  her  faithful  followers.  Her  mother,  in  prison, 
pursued  those  tactics  of  refusing  food,  which  had  then  to 
be  forcibly  administered,  that  had  already  caused  the 
Government  such  great  embarrassment.  Her  example 
was  widely  followed.  Sylvia,  indeed,  endured  the  pangs 
of  a  hunger-strike  as  often  as  thirteen  times  and  even 
added  the  greater  self-torture  of  a  thirst-strike.  Again  and 
again  women  had  to  be  released  and  carried  to  nursing- 
homes  for  fear  they  should  die  in  prison.  None  actually 
did,  but  not  a  few  were  permanently  injured.  Nor  was  the 
Cause  without  its  martyr,  testifying  even  unto  death. 
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Gentle  Emily  Wilding  Davison,  a  teacher  of  English 
Literature,  arrested  for  setting  the  contents  of  pillar-boxes 
on  fire,  barricaded  herself  in  her  cell  and  resisted  forcible 
feeding.  She  was  drenched  by  a  hose  of  ice-cold  water 
and  had  to  be  carried  hastily  to  hospital  and  revived  with 
stimulants  and  hot  bottles.  A  little  later  she  flung  herself 
amongst  the  hoofs  of  the  Derby  horses  and  was  picked  up 
dead. 

The  Government,  confronted  by  this  dilenuna,  victory 
or  death,  could  find  no  better  expedient  than  to  pass  the 
“  Cat  and  Mouse  Act,”  enabling  fasting  prisoners  in 
danger  of  their  life  to  be  released  on  parole  and  re-arrested 
when  they  had  sufficiently  recovered.  But  the  public  were 
strangely  stirred.  It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event  in 
estimating  public  feeling.  But  it  fell  to  the  present  writer’s 
lot,  as  Assistant  Editor  of  a  Year-book  whose  watchword 
was  Impartiality,  to  have  to  sum  up  the  situation  at  the 
end  of  1912.  After  enumerating  the  chief  trials,  convic¬ 
tions  and  sentences,  the  sununary  proceeds  :  “  None  of 
these  sentences  was  actually  served.  ...  In  each  case 
the  release  was  on  grounds  of  health,  the  prisoner  having 
usually  resorted  to  the  tactics  of  refusing  food  and  resisting 
forcible  feeding,  known  as  the  ‘  hunger  strike.  .  .  .’ 
The  persistence  in  these  tactics  had  continued  to  cause 
serious  embarrassment  to  the  Government,  and  the  practice 
of  forcible  feeding  greatly  exercised  the  public  conscience, 
violent  protests  being  made  by  many  people  against  such 
methods  of  ‘  torture.’  ”  Lord  Robert  Cecil  moved  to  reduce 
the  Home  Secretary’s  salary  in  order  to  raise  the  question 
in  the  House.  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  wrote  :  “  If  you  take  a 
woman  and  torture  her  you  torture  me.  These  denials  of 
fundamental  rights  are  really  a  violation  of  the  soul.  .  .  .” 

What  would  have  happened,  had  the  Government  not 
been  saved  by  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  can  never 
now  be  definitely  decided.  Probably  they  must  have  given 
way  and  found  some  such  compromise  as  was  actually 
achieved  in  1918,  when  a  clause  giving  the  vote  to  duly 
qualified  women  over  thirty  years  of  age  went  through 
almost  unopposed.  But  that  was  in  a  chastened  world. 

And  what  has  actually  resulted  ?  Perhaps  we  are  still 
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too  close  to  it  all  to  be  very  good  judges.  But  some  fore¬ 
casts  have  been  proved  wrong  and  a  few  have  proved 
right.  There  has  been  no  sweeping  feminine  vote,  no 
such  fresh  orientation  in  imperial  policy  as  Lord  Cromer 
and  Lord  Curzon  feared.  Neither  has  this  country  suffered 
in  foreign  estimation  because  its  women  were  enfranchised. 
On  the  contrary,  most  nations  since  the  War  have  enfran¬ 
chised  their  own  women.  Even  in  domestic  affairs  there 
has  been  no  such  woman-made  law  as  that  Eighteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  confronted  the  American  soldiers,  when  they  came 
back  to  celebrate  their  victory,  with  a  country  that  had 
suddenly  gone  “  dry.” 

But  the  restriction,  so  readily  agreed  to,  to  secure  some 
sort  of  equipoise  between  the  male  and  female  vote  in  an 
electorate  decimated  by  war,  has  gone  by  the  board,  now 
that  a  Conservative  Government  has  given  us  adult  suffrage. 
Was  that,  I  wonder,  deliberate  on  their  part  ?  Mr.  Philip 
Snowden,  at  the  birth  of  the  Labour  Party,  objected  to  its 
advocacy  of  votes  for  women  on  the  ground  that  that 
would  assist  the  Conservative  Party.  Miss  Bondfield,  our 
first  woman  in  the  Cabinet,  according  to  Sylvia  Pankhurst 
deprecated  votes  for  women  in  1905  “  as  the  hobby  of 
disappointed  old  maids  whom  no  one  had  wanted  to 
marry  ”  (surely  an  argument  thieved  from  the  Anti’s  !) 
What  women  wanted,  she  thought,  was  not  the  vote,  but 
industrial  organisation  ;  the  vote  was  of  little  importance 
to  them.  That  may  be,  but  it  has  made  them,  as  voters, 
of  some  importance  to  political  organisers.  Nothing  has 
been  more  noticeable  in  the  recent  newspaper  attempts  to 
usurp  the  place  of  parliament  than  the  persistent  appeal 
the  ‘‘  stunt  ”  press  makes  to  the  woman  voter.  And 
amongst  no  class  have  the  ”  freak  ”  or  ”  Empire  Crusading  ” 
candidates  found  wider  support  than  amongst  women  in 
domestic  service.  It  was  the  cooks  and  housemaids  of 
South  Paddington  who  sent  Admiral  Taylor  to  Parliament ! 

So  much  for  the  triumph  of  the  Cause.  What  of  the 
family  who  gave  their  lives  to  it  ?  Mrs.  Pankhurst  is 
dead  and  her  statue  stands  hard  by  that  House  at  whose 
doors  she  battered  so  many  years  in  vain.  But  she  lived 
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to  stand  side  by  side  with  Lloyd  George  at  a  great  demon¬ 
stration  of  women  organised  for  national  service  and  to  see 
the  Acts  enfranchising  them  pass  into  law.  Christabel  in 
war  time  became  a  super-patriot,  carrying  on  an  intensive 
recruiting  campaign  and  editing  a  militarist  paper,  Britannia. 
Since  the  peace  she  has,  if  the  evidence  of  Who's  Who  ?  can 
be  trusted,  embraced  one  of  the  more  fanatical  forms  of 
faith,  and  now  preaches  the  imminence  of  the  Second 
Advent  in  that  trans-Atlantic  country  where  fanatical 
faiths  find  a  larger  following.  And  Sylvia  ?  She  has 
gone  on  suffering.  Slower  than  her  mother  and  sister 
to  see  the  necessity  of  change,  she  has  been  faithful 
to  the  creeds  in  which  she  was  reared.  A  democrat,  a 
pacifist,  a  “  friend  to  Russia,”  a  communist,  she  has 
suffered  for  all  those  convictions  and  the  tale  of  her 
imprisonments  is  a  long  one.  But  perhaps  irony  and 
tragedy  were  never  more  strangely  mingled  than  when  she 
was  summoned  to  Paris  by  Christabel  to  be  formally 
repudiated  because  she  persisted  in  continuing  her  suffrage 
work  in  the  East  End  of  London  amongst  working  women, 
when  Christabel  had  decided  that  only  “  picked  women, 
the  very  strongest  and  most  intelligent,”  were  worth  while. 
The  separation  was  absolute.  As  Christabel  said,  “  It 
must  be  a  clean  cut.”  But  later  she  added  as  an 
afterthought  that  they  might  sometimes  meet  “  not  as 
Suffragettes  but  as  sisters.” 
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By  J.  a.  Stevenson 

IT  is  now  ancient  history  how  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  keyed  up  to  a  pitch  of  emotional  idealism 
during  the  war  years,  were  induced  to  accept  a  system 
of  prohibition  which  banned  the  manufacture,  sale  and 
transportation  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  the  bounds  of 
the  Republic.  A  zealous  band  of  temperance  reformers, 
adepts  at  political  organisation,  who  operated  through  the 
Anti- Saloon  League  and  skilfully  applied  pressure  to 
politicians  terrified  of  their  influence,  succeeded  in  riveting 
this  prohibitionist  system  firmly  upon  the  necks  of  the 
American  people  by  the  double  chain  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Volstead  Act.  It 
is  true  that  these  laws  were  enacted  in  face  of  the  vigorous 
opposition  of  a  dissenting  minority  whose  leaders  at  Wash¬ 
ington  and  elsewhere  predicted  that  greater  evils  than 
benefits  would  accrue  from  them  and  that  experience 
would  prove  their  complete  futility.  But  they  were  accepted 
as  the  law  of  the  land  by  the  mass  of  the  American  people, 
and  the  Federal  authorities  in  co-operation  with  as  many 
state  administrations  as  they  could  induce  to  give  effective 
assistance,  set  about  the  task  of  enforcing  them. 

Nearly  twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  these  prohibi¬ 
tion  laws  came  into  operation,  and  apart  from  prohibi¬ 
tionist  fanatics  there  are  few  Americans  to-day  who  will 
claim  that  they  have  come  within  even  a  reasonable 
measure  of  fulfilling  the  hopes  of  their  sponsors.  Over 
wide  areas  of  the  country  they  are  treated  with  open 
contempt  and  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the 
observance.  It  is  alleged  on  good  authority  that  there  are 
to-day  in  New  York  more  “  speak-easies  ”  where  illicit 
liquor  is  freely  sold  than  there  were  saloons  in  the  pre- 
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prohibition  days.  And  outside  the  rural  territory  of  some 
western  states,  where  a  genuine  “  dry  ”  sentiment  docs 
exist,  the  administration  of  the  system  seems  from  all  the 
evidence  available  to  be  a  howling  farce,  in  which  a 
plethora  of  comedy  contains  also  an  element  of  tragedy, 
as  the  long  record  of  the  killings  of  innocent  people  by 
prohibition  agents  reveals.  There  is  also  abundant  proof 
that  prohibition  has  been  responsible  for  an  ominous 
growth  of  corruption  and  lawlessness  which  is  a  source  of 
anxiety  to  all  thinking  Americans,  and  administrative 
standards  as  well  as  general  morals  are  suffering  from  a 
progressive  deterioration  which  threatens  the  health  of  the 
whole  social  order  of  the  country. 

The  American  press  teems  with  revelations  that  the 
prohibition  laws  are  being  persistently  evaded.  Under  the 
date  February  ist,  for  example,  the  Associated  Press 
carried  a  story  about  a  raid  by  prohibition  officers  upon  a 
distilling  plant  at  Elmira,  New  Jersey,  which  was  claimed 
to  be  the  largest  and  most  elaborate  found  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  state  since  prohibition  came  into  force.  The  plant 
had  been  known  as  the  Briggs  Brewery  in  the  good  old 
pre- Volstead  days,  and  had  continued  to  produce  a  brand 
of  “  near  beer  ”  until  some  years  ago,  when  “  dry  ”  agents 
raiding  it  found  a  large  quantity  of  beer  with  intoxicating 
qualities  and  had  its  license  cancelled.  But  this  calamity 
had  merely  served  to  direct  the  energies  of  its  owners  into 
more  profitable  channels  and  the  raiding  agents  found  on 
the  premises  equipment  and  material  valued  at  a  million 
dollars.  They  included  two  20,000  gallon  stills  and  one 
small  1,000  gallon  still,  forty-five  50-gallon  steel  drums  of 
alcohol,  more  than  7,000  gallons  of  alcohol  in  storage,  six 
steel  vats  of  50,000  gallon  capacity  filled  with  alcohol 
mash,  six  steam  pumps,  seventy  25 -gallon  carboys  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  two  125-horsepower  boilers.  Eleven 
men  were  found  on  the  premises  and  were  arrested  on 
charges  of  conspiracy  and  operating  an  unlicensed  brewery. 
Scarcely  a  week  passes  that  a  similar  raid  is  not 
reported  in  the  press,  although  alcoholic  emporiums  of 
this  size  are  not  common,  or  are  at  least  immune  from 
disturbance. 
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Again,  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  February  7th  declared 
that  emissaries  of  “  A1  ”  Capone,  the  puissant  overlord 
of  that  mighty  city,  had  instructed  so-called  independent 
bootleggers,  who  catered  to  the  “  select  ”  trade  with 
imported  liquor,  that  “  you  must  take  our  booze  or  get 
out  of  the  racket.”  Quoting  unnamed  Federal  officials,  the 
Tribune  interpreted  this  action  of  Capone  and  his  minions 
as  an  effort  to  secure  a  working  monopoly  of  the  “  boot¬ 
legging  ”  business  in  the  Chicago  area.  According  to  Mr. 
W.  A.  S.  Douglas,  the  Chicago  correspondent  of  the 
Baltimore  Suny  there  is  in  circulation  a  recognised  brand 
of  liquor  known  as  “  Capone  whiskey  ”  whose  wholesale 
price  to  the  “  bootleggers  ”  is  two  and  a-half  dollars  per 
bottle,  but  more  refined  palates  prefer  imported  brands 
whose  price  is  at  present  five  dollars  per  bottle.  Capone 
evidently  aspires  to  forcing  Chicagoans  to  drink  his  inferior 
liquor,  for  some  time  ago  he  issued  an  edict  to  the  effect 
that  importers  of  grape  juice  concentrates,  which  under  a 
certain  form  of  treatment  can  be  made  to  acquire  a  very 
powerful  “  kick,”  should  cease  their  nefarious  traffic 
within  the  bounds  of  Chicago  under  dire  pains  and  penalties 
for  interfering  with  the  preserves  of  worthier  people. 

Now  these  are  only  two  episodes  out  of  a  multitude 
which  could  be  cited  as  illustration  of  the  conditions  to 
which  the  prohibition  laws  have  brought  the  United  States. 
Undoubtedly  their  most  noxious  fruit  is  that  the  enormous 
profits  of  “  bootlegging  ”  have  provided  an  economic 
basis  for  a  generous  livelihood  for  what  in  American 
parlance  is  known  as  the  “  underworld  element,”  which 
has  long  been  a  source  of  trouble  in  the  great  American 
cities,  and  as  a  result  municipal  government  and  the 
administration  of  law  and  order  in  places  like  Chicago  have 
become  a  laughing  stock.  Many  people,  however,  who  had 
originally  been  disposed  to  tolerate  and  even  welcome 
prohibition  as  a  valuable  social  reform,  came  in  time  to 
acquire  a  keen  distaste  for  it.  Organisations  whose 
avowed  objective  was  the  abolition  of  the  prohibitionist 
regime  came  into  existence,  and,  as  they  enjoyed  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  number  of  wealthy  individuals,  they  were  able  to 
spend  considerable  sums  upon  propaganda.  But  for  some 
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years  they  made  comparatively  little  headway,  finding 
that  they  signally  lacked  the  capacity  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  for  bending  politicians  to  their  will.  However,  in 
the  year  1928  some  peculiarly  scandalous  disclosures  about 
the  administration  of  the  “  dry  ”  laws  and  indignation  at 
a  series  of  deaths  of  harmless  people  by  the  guns  of  govern¬ 
ment  agents  aroused  public  opinion  to  the  realities  of  the 
situation,  and  there  began  a  widespread  swing  of  popular 
sentiment  against  prohibition  which  has  been  gathering 
momentum  ever  since.  It  soon  became  impossible  for  the 
politicians  at  Washington  to  disregard  the  change  which 
had  occurred  in  the  public’s  attitude,  and  the  directors  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  Republican  party,  which  has  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  office  and  of  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  felt 
that  it  was  necessary  to  take  some  steps  to  allay  the 
growing  disquietude  about  prohibition  and  its  visible 
consequences. 


II 

President  Hoover,  accordingly,  in  1929  took  refuge  in 
the  time-honoured  device  of  appointing  a  special  com¬ 
mission,  called  “  The  Law  Enforcement  Commission,” 
which  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  investigating  the 
problem  of  the  prohibition  laws  and  their  enforcement.  It 
was  of  a  representative  character  with  avowed  “  drys  ” 
balanced  by  a  contingent  of  “  wet  ”  sympathizers.  Its 
chairman  was  Mr.  George  Wickersham,  a  distinguished  New 
York  lawyer,  who  had  been  Attorney- General  in  the 
Cabinet  of  President  Taft,  and  its  other  ten  members  were 
Mr.  Newton  D.  Baker,  who  was  Woodrow  Wilson’s 
Secretary  of  War  ;  Mr.  William  S.  Kenyon,  who  formerly 
sat  in  the  Senate  for  Iowa  ;  Dr.  Roscoe  Pound,  the  Dean 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School ;  Judge  Paul  J.  McCormick,  of 
California  ;  Judge  Kenneth  McIntosh,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Washington  ;  Federal  Judge  William  1.  Grubbe  ; 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Anderson,  of  Virginia,  a  corporation  lawyer  ; 
Miss  Ada  Comstock,  the  Principal  of  Radcliffe  College  ; 
Mr.  Monte  Lemann,  of  New  Orleans,  and  Mr.  Frank  J. 
Loesch,  of  Chicago.  Long  and  arduous  were  the  labours 
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of  the  Commissioners,  who  heard  a  vast  volume  of  testimony 
and  were  compelled  to  spend  about  eighteen  months  in  the 
evolution  of  their  report.  In  the  end  they  produced  a 
most  extraordinary  document  of  90,000  words,  at  a  cost 
to  the  taxpayers  of  more  than  5  cents  a  word.  The  most 
noticeable  fact  about  it  is  the  discrepancy  between  the 
general  sunrunary  signed  by  ten  out  of  the  eleven  Com¬ 
missioners  which  pronounces  in  favour  of  a  further  trial 
for  prohibition,  and  the  individual  conclusions  of  the  same 
Conunissioners  in  which  a  majority  of  them  pronounce 
strongly  in  favour  of  some  immediate  reform. 

The  report  itself  gives  a  very  intelligent  analysis  of  the 
history  and  processes  of  prohibition  in  the  United  States 
and  other  countries,  and  offers  an  appraisement  of  their 
results  and  the  causes  of  their  failure  or  partial  success. 
In  a  balanced  survey  of  the  voluminous  testimony  which 
it  had  taken  about  the  operation  of  the  prohibition  laws 
of  the  United  States,  the  Commission  frankly  expresses 
its  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  plan  of  enforcement  of 
the  prohibition  laws.  It  finds  as  a  result  of  their  failure 
to  influence  effectively  the  American  people  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  abstinence  that  a  most  significant  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  social  attitude  towards  drinking,  and  it  declares 
that  “  there  is  a  mass  of  information  before  us  as  to  a  general 
prevalence  of  drinking  in  homes,  in  clubs,  and  in  hotels ; 
of  drinking  parties  given  and  attended  by  persons  of  high 
standing  and  respectability  ;  of  drinking  by  tourists  at 
winter  and  summer  resorts  ;  and  of  drinking  in  connection 
with  public  dinners  and  at  conventions.”  In  regard  to 
drinking  among  young  people  it  finds  a  conflict  of  evidence 
revealed,  but  it  admits  that  straw  votes  taken  in  Universities 
have  shown  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  or  contempt  for  the 
law  among  those  who  are  likely  to  be  the  leaders  of  the 
next  generation. 

The  report  deals  at  great  length  with  the  manifest 
evils  which  have  developed  in  the  machinery  of  enforce¬ 
ment,  the  prodigious  difficulty  of  recruiting  an  organisation 
which  would  honestly  and  wholeheartedly  undertake  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  and  the  widespread  corruption 
which  has  been  proven  to  exist.  It  examines  conditions  in 
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several  states,  and  in  regard  to  conditions  in  Kansas,  one 
of  the  pioneer  states  in  the  matter  of  state-wide  prohibition, 
the  Commission  makes  the  following  comment : 

Kansas  has  had  State  prohibition  for  over  fifty  years.  The 
preponderant  sentiment  is  unquestionably  for  strict  enforcement  of 
the  law.  There  is  a  drastic  State  statute,  going  much  beyond  the 
National  Prohibition  Act.  In  1929  a  State  appropriation  was  made 
providing  a  fund  for  appointment  of  special  attorneys  to  enforce 
prohibition.  In  March,  1930,  a  prohibition  survey  of  Kansas  was 
made  by  direction  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Prohibition. 
A  map  contained  in  that  survey,  setting  forth  the  situation  county  by 
coimty,  marks  enforcement  as  “  bad  ”  or  at  most  "  fair  ”  in  the 
counties  containing  the  chief  cities  of  the  State,  as  "  bad  ”  in  the 
mining  regions,  and  as  "  fairly  normal  ”  in  the  remainder  of  the  State, 
consisting  of  lor  out  of  105  counties. 

In  the  second  largest  city  enforcement  is  frankly  pronounced 
"  bad.”  It  is  significant  that  the  death  rate  in  Kansas  from  alcoholism 
and  causes  attributable  to  alcohol,  which  had  fallen  to  a  very  low  level 
between  1917  and  1920,  has  risen  to  the  level  of  1917. 

In  regard  to  Virginia,  which  has  been  a  zealous  prohibi¬ 
tionist  State  since  1914,  with  a  stringent  State  law 
reinforcing  the  Federal  law,  and  where  both  the  Federal 
and  State  officials  hare  been  more  than  ordinarily  honest 
in  administering  the  laws,  the  Commission  finds  that  the 
number  of  convictions  and  of  seizures  of  liquor  has  been 
impressive  ;  for  instance,  the  number  of  arrests  for  drunk¬ 
enness  in  Richmond,  the  State  capital,  has  increased  by 
more  than  one-third  in  five  years. 

The  Conunission  reports  that  the  bootlegging  fraternity 
relies  upon  three  main  sources  for  their  supplies  :  liquor 
smuggled  from  abroad,  the  diversion  of  industrial  alcohol, 
and  the  illegal  distillation  of  whiskies  and  brandies.  For 
the  former,  Canada  is  the  chief  source  of  supply,  and 
apparently  the  ban  imposed  by  the  Government  of  Mr. 
Mackenzie  King  upon  direct  liquor  exports  from  Canada 
to  the  United  States  has  merely  served  to  divert  the  traffic 
via  the  French  Islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  and 
Bermuda ;  substantial  quantities  of  rum  are  still  entering 
from  the  West  Indies,  quantities  of  brandy  from  France  and 
of  gin  from  Holland.  But  the  Conunission  is  agreed  that 
illicit  distilling  has  become  for  the  time  being  the  main  source 
of  supply,  and  that,  thanks  to  the  efficient  development  of 
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this  industry,  which,  being  often  carried  on  as  it  is  in  plants 
comparable  in  size  to  the  old  lawful  distilleries,  is  “  well 
organized,  has  found  how  to  shift  location  systematically 
and  has  learned  to  calculate  for  the  seizure  and  destruction 
of  stills  as  part  of  its  overhead,”  a  steady  supply  of  whisky, 
much  of  it  of  reasonably  good  quality,  is  put  in  circulation 
at  prices  which  are  “  a  convincing  testimony  of  the  in¬ 
effectiveness  of  enforcement  against  this  source  of  supply.” 

The  Commission  also  deals  with  the  problem  of  the 
exemptions  for  home  brewing  and  for  grape  concentrates. 
The  evidence  revealed  that  prepared  materials  like  grape 
iuice  concentrates,  which  are  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
making  wines  at  home,  are  now  being  manufactured  on  a 
large  scale,  with  the  full  cognizance  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  this  home-made  wine  gets 
into  public  circulation.  So  its  conclusion  is  that  “  necessity 
seems  to  compel  the  virtual  abandonment  of  efforts  for 
effective  enforcements  ”  in  regard  to  home-made  supplies. 
However,  it  urged  also  that  some  legislation  which  will 
provide  for  a  fixed  alcohol  content  for  grape  concentrates 
should  be  passed.  Under  the  broad  heading  of  ”  Bad 
Features  of  the  Prohibition  Situation,”  the  Conunission 
deals  exhaustively  with  the  state  of  public  opinion,  the 
graft  and  corruption  which  have  developed,  and  the 
economic,  political,  geographical  and  physical  difficulties 
which  are  obstacles  to  effective  enforcement,  and  it  then 
considers  the  strain  which  prohibition  has  imposed  upon 
the  law  courts,  the  machinery  of  prosecutions  and  the 
presence  of  the  Court.  It  finds  a  marked  change  in  the 
public  attitude  towards  the  Federal  Courts,  lamented  by 
lawyers  everywhere  as  one  of  the  most  serious  results  of 
prohibition. 

The  official  summary  of  the  report,  which  was  signed  by 
all  the  Conunissioners  except  Mr.  Monte  Lemann,  declared 
that  the  Commission  was  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  i8th 
Amendment,  to  the  restoration  in  any  manner  of  the 
legalized  saloon,  to  the  Federal  or  State  Governments  as 
such  entering  the  liquor  business,  and  to  the  proposal  to 
modify  the  National  Prohibition  Act  so  as  to  permit  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  light  wines  and  beer.  In  regard 
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to  the  latter  proposal  they  take  the  view  that  experience 
before  national  prohibition  makes  it  doubtful  whether  beer 
would  replace  spirits  in  general  consumption  to  any  degree, 
and  that  the  use  of  illicit  liquor  has  developed  a  taste  for 
intoxicating  beverages  to  an  extent  which  makes  it  very 
dubious  whether  a  light  beer  would  be  widely  accepted  as 
a  substitute  for  them. 

The  Conunission  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  prior 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  Bureau  of  Prohibition  Act  of 
1927,  the  agencies  for  enforcement  were  badly  organised 
and  inadequate  and  that  although  subsequent  to  that 
enactment,  there  had  been  continuous  improvement  in 
organisation  and  effort  for  enforcements,  the  present 
organisation  for  enforcement  was  still  inadequate.  There¬ 
fore  it  suggested  an  increase  in  the  Federal  appropriations 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  i8th  Amendment,  and  that 
there  should  be  certain  improvements  in  the  Statutes  and 
in  the  organisation  of  personnel  and  equipment  of  enforce¬ 
ment  with  a  view  to  producing  the  greatest  practicable 
efficiency.  Some  recommendations  were  also  made  in 
regard  to  prescriptions  by  the  Medical  profession  in  cases 
of  sickness,  and  detailed  suggestions  were  made  about 
certain  administrative  changes,  but  the  Commission 
expressed  itself  strongly  opposed  to  legislation  which 
would  permit  greater  latitude  for  Federal  searches  and 
seizures.  In  one  paragraph  of  the  summary  it  was  stated 
that  some  of  the  Commission  were  not  convinced  that 
prohibition  under  the  i8th  Amendment  could  not  be  en¬ 
forced,  and  believed  that  a  further  trial  should  be  made 
with  the  help  of  the  recommended  improvements.  If  after 
such  trial  effective  amendment  were  not  secured  there 
should  be  a  revision  of  the  Amendment.  Others  of  the 
Conunission,  said  the  report,  were  convinced  that  it  had 
been  demonstrated  that  prohibition  under  the  i8th  Amend¬ 
ment  was  unenforceable  and  that  the  Amendment  should  be 
immediately  revised,  but  recognising  that  the  process  of 
amendment  would  take  some  time,  were  willing  to  unite 
in  the  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  enforce¬ 
ment  agencies. 

It  was  an  open  secret  in  Washington  that  the  framing 
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of  the  report  had  been  attended  by  sharp  controversy, 
but  eventually  all  the  Commissioners  except  Mr.  Lemann, 
of  New  Orleans,  who  refused  to  be  responsible  for  any 
condonation  of  the  prohibition  laws,  subscribed  their 
names  to  the  report.  But  they  all  signed  with  a  reserva¬ 
tion  of  the  right  to  embody  their  individual  views  in 
separate  memoranda,  which  were  also  published.  A 
perusal  of  the  eleven  individual  statements  of  faith  discloses 
that  the  summary  which  they  signed,  which  is  the 
only  thing  that  most  people  will  read,  is  much  more  favour¬ 
able  to  prohibition  than  a  balanced  compendium  of  the 
aggregate  material  embraced  in  the  report  would  be.  For 
instance,  the  sununary  definitely  states  that  the  Commission 
is  opposed  to  the  Government’s  entry  into  the  liquor 
business,  but  a  study  of  the  individual  views  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  shows  that  actually  six  out  of  the  eleven 
express  themselves  as  favourable  to  such  a  proposal 
unless  there  comes  to  pass  a  change  in  the  public  attitude 
towards  enforcement  such  as  is  virtually  inconceivable. 
Mr.  Lemann  came  out  flat-footed  for  immediate  repeal,  and 
Mr.  Newton  Baker  took  a  similar  line,  writing :  “  In  my 
opinion  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  should  be  repealed  and 
the  whole  question  of  policy  and  enforcement  with  regard 
to  intoxicating  liquors  remitted  to  the  States.” 

Indeed,  a  clear  majority  of  the  Commissioners  frankly 
state  in  their  separate  memoranda  that  they  are  in  favour 
under  one  set  of  conditions  or  another  of  such  a  revision 
as  would  destroy  the  efficacy  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
and  permit  the  legal  sale  of  liquor  throughout  the  country. 
By  general  consent  the  Commissioner  who  emerged  with 
the  greatest  credit  from  the  inquiry  is  Mr.  H.  W.  Anderson, 
of  Virginia,  who  was  formerly  an  earnest  advocate  of 
prohibition,  but  has  now  changed  his  opinion.  He  alone 
saw  fit  to  propose  a  constructive  plan  as  an  alternative  to 
prohibition  and  he  got  five  of  his  colleagues,  including  two 
who  were  classified  as  “  drys,”  to  endorse  it.  It  suggested 
a  revision  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  permit  the 
creation  of  a  National  Commission  on  Liquor  Control, 
which  would  regulate  a  privately-owned  National  Liquor 
Corporation  with  monopolistic  powers  and  State  sub- 
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sidiaries.  The  Anderson  plan  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
support,  and  Mr.  Anderson  has  begun  to  advocate  it  upon 
public  platforms  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  severe  indict¬ 
ment  of  the  prohibition  laws.  Incidentally,  in  a  speech 
which  he  delivered  at  Richmond  on  February  19th,  he 
made  the  interesting  disclosure,  presumably  based  on  the 
researches  of  the  Commission,  that  the  foreign  supplies 
of  liquor  now  entering  the  United  States  were  a  mere  dribble 
compared  with  the  supplies  of  domestic  origin.  He  said 
that  the  ease  with  which  presentable  whiskey  could  be 
made  from  corn  sugar  had  been  responsible  for  a  vast 
increase  in  illicit  distillation  and  also  that,  thanks  to  the 
privileged  provision  of  grape  concentrates,  115  million 
gallons  of  native  wines  were  being  distributed  every  year, 
as  compared  with  45  million  gallons  per  annum  before 
prohibition  arrived. 

The  publication  of  the  Wickersham  report  immediately 
let  loose  a  flood  of  discussion  and  controversy,  which  is 
still  proceeding.  The  general  verdict  of  the  Press  was 
very  condemnatory,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  its  inco¬ 
herence  and  obvious  contradictions  prevented  it  from 
offering  any  real  guidance  to  the  American  people  upon 
their  most  baffling  problem  and  could  only  serve  to 
aggravate  the  confusion  of  the  public  mind,  and  some  wit 
promptly  christened  it  “  The  Wickershambles.”  Both  the 
“  drys  ”  and  the  “  wets  ”  naturally  sought  to  interpret  it 
as  buttressing  their  respective  cases,  but  undoubtedly  the 
“  wets  ”  are  the  better  pleased  with  it,  and  most  impartial 
commentators  are  inclined  to  agree  with  the  editorial  view 
of  the  New  RepuhliCy  a  liberal  weekly,  which  wrote  as 
follows : — 

"  Despite  its  confusion  and  inconsistencies,  the  report  is  as  a  whole 
undoubtedly  the  heaviest  blow  prohibition  has  ever  experienced.  The 
picture  it  presents  of  the  breakdown  of  enforcement  is  reinforced  by 
such  an  array  of  facts  as  cannot  be  ignored  by  any  ‘  dry  ’  except 
those  in  the  lunatic  fringe.  .  .  .  Disappointing  as  the  Wickersham 
report  is,  it  has  served  a  useful  purpose.  It  marks  the  close  of  the 
era  of  official  indiflerence  to  the  appalling  conditions  created  by  the 
‘noble  experiment.'  Through  the  report  runs  the  double  thought 
of  a  further  fixed  period  of  trial  and  of  a  national  referendum,  now  or 
later.  Either  proposal,  if  honestly  accepted,  would  in  our  judgment 
sound  the  death-knell  of  this  colossal  attempt  to  bring  about 
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temperance  by  the  worst  possible  means.  In  any  case  the  Wickersham 
report  marks  the  beginning  of  the  end.” 

Ill 

But  just  as  important  an  event  as  the  publication  of  the 
Wickersham  Report  was  the  message  with  which  President 
Hoover  transmitted  it  to  Congress.  Not  only  did  he  give 
his  formal  blessing  to  its  findings  and  recommendations, 
but  he  took  the  opportunity  of  proclaiming  himself  an 
unrepentant  believer  in  what  he  once  called  the  “  noble 
experiment  ”  of  prohibition.  He  pronounced  flatly  against 
the  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  or  even  of  its 
modification,  and  he  also  declared  himself  for  the  rigid 
enforcement  of  Volsteadism  “  without  equivocation  or 
reservation  ”  and  against  surrendering  any  of  the  economic, 
moral  and  political  gains  which  prohibition  had  given  the 
country.  This  message  was  at  once  heralded  as  a  major 
political  event,  for  it  meant  that  Mr.  Hoover  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  stand  or  fall  at  the  election  of  1932  as  a 
“  dry,”  and  had  seized  upon  the  Wickersham  report  as 
an  excuse  for  clarifying  and  justifying  his  position.  His 
declaration  was  received  with  unconcealed  glee,  first  by  the 
Democrats,  and  secondly  by  the  spokesmen  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League,  but  it  filled  with  profound  gloom  and 
dismay  the  hearts  of  many  practical  Republican  politicians 
and  aroused  resentful  protests  from  a  multitude  of  enraged 
Republican  “  wets.” 

But  while  Mr.  Hoover  has  undoubtedly  alienated  beyond 
forgiveness  thousands  of  Republican  ”  wets  ”  who  will 
never  support  him,  he  has  made  sure  of  the  perfervid 
allegiance  of  the  Anti- Saloon  League  and  its  powerful 
cohorts,  and  he  has  also  a  good  chance  of  attracting  a  pre¬ 
ponderating  share  of  the  women  voters,  many  of  whom 
are  not  yet  disposed  to  countenance  the  abolition  of  the 
prohibition  laws.  Some  Republican  ”  wets,”  however, 
who  remain  loyal  to  Mr.  Hoover,  have  been  representing 
to  him  that  his  chances  of  carrying  States  like  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  Illinois  are  hopeless  unless  he  does  or  says 
something  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  make  the 
coimtry  believe  that  he  has  more  liberal  views  upon  pro- 
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hibition  than  were  revealed  in  his  message  to  Congress. 
They  have  been  suggesting  that  he,  while  professing  his 
personal  belief  in  prohibition,  should  declare  for  a  plank 
in  the  next  Republican  platform  proposing  a  referendum 
upon  prohibition  to  be  conducted  through  State  constitu¬ 
tional  conventions.  But  if  he  were  to  take  this  course,  the 
welkin  would  at  once  resound  vnth  a  clamour  from  the 
leaders  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  that  he  was  betraying 
their  sacred  cause  after  he  had  publicly  adopted  it  as  his 
own,  and,  if  their  suspicions  of  his  infidelity  were  once 
aroused,  they  might  not  be  easily  allayed.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  even  if  the  dissentient  “  wet  ”  Republicans 
nominate  a  candidate  of  their  own  at  the  party  convention, 
Mr.  Hoover  will  easily  beat  him,  and  so  the  prospects  are 
that  he  will  fight  the  Presidential  election  of  1932  as  the 
paladin  of  the  “  drys,”  and  carry  the  party  organisation 
with  him  into  the  conflict. 

The  Democratic  party  on  its  side  naturally  sees  a  prospect 
of  exploiting  the  situation  to  its  own  great  advantage  in  the 
Presidential  election  of  1932,  and  its  directing  spirits  are 
busy  laying  plans  to  this  end.  In  the  presidential  contest 
of  1928  the  prohibition  issue  was  a  serious  source  of  embar¬ 
rassment  to  it,  for  a  large  element  of  the  Southern  Democrats 
disliked  the  “  wetness  ”  of  the  party’s  presidential  candi¬ 
date,  “  A1  ”  Smith,  as  much  as  his  Catholicism,  and  their 
desertion  gave  the  Republicans  unprecedented  gains  in  the 
“  Solid  South.”  Now  these  “  dry  ”  Democrats  of  the 
South,  both  those  who  remained  with  their  party  in  1928 
and  those  who  voted  Republican  but  are  now  ready  to 
return  to  their  old  allegiance,  are  not  yet  converted  to  the 
idea  that  the  Democratic  party  must  come  out  boldly  for 
the  repeal  of  the  prohibition  laws,  and  the  issue  is  looming 
up  for  a  preliminary  decision  at  a  meeting  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Committee  which  its  Chairman,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Raskob,  the  multi-millionaire  motor  manufacturer,  has 
summoned.  Mr.  Raskob,  who  was  selected  for  his 
present  post  by  ”  A1  ”  Smith,  and  who  has  for  the  last 
three  years  been  acting  as  the  financial  angel  of  the 
Democrats,  is  a  most  pronounced  wet  ”  ;  indeed,  it  was 
his  detestation  of  prohibition  as  much  as  his  personal 
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friendship  for  “  A1  ”  Smith  which  induced  him  to  take  an 
active  part  in  politics.  He  and  practically  all  the  influential 
Democratic  leaders  in  the  North  are  convinced  that  the 
time  is  now  ripe  for  a  bold  move  against  prohibition,  and 
it  is  their  fixed  purpose  to  get  the  party  organisation  on 
record  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  with  a  definitely 
“  wet  ”  policy.  They  discern  evidence  of  a  tremendous 
increase  of  “  wet  ”  sentiment  in  most  parts  of  the  country 
and  particularly  in  pivotal  northern  States  like  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Ohio  and  Illinois,  where  it  played  a  large  part 
in  the  Democratic  gains  at  the  recent  Congressional  election. 
They  think  that  they  can  carry  the  northern  elements  of 
their  party  solidly  for  a  “  wet  ”  progranune  which  will 
allure  the  “  wet  ”  Republicans  at  the  election,  and  they 
believe  that,  although  the  “  dry  ”  Democrats  of  the  South 
may  grumble  bitterly  about  any  commitment  to  “  wetness,” 
the  prospects  of  certain  victory  which  will  be  opened  up 
will  keep  any  insurgency  within  manageable  bounds. 

Moreover,  the  “  W’et  ”  Democratic  leaders  are  believed 
to  have  concocted  a  liquor  programme  which  will  endea¬ 
vour  to  soothe  Southern  susceptibilities.  It  will  be  based 
upon  the  traditional  democratic  principle  of  “  State  rights,” 
and  it  is  predicted  that  it  will  propose  to  turn  the  prohibition 
question  over  to  the  States,  permitting  those  which  desire 
to  remain  “  dry  ”  to  do  so,  and  those  which  are  tired  of 
prohibition  to  attempt  some  “  wet  ”  experiment.  Some 
northern  Democrats  would  undoubtedly  like  to  go  further 
than  this  ;  Senator  Wagner,  of  New  York,  speaking  in  the 
Senate  on  February  i6th  to  answer  the  Southern  “  drys  ” 
of  his  party,  asserted  emphatically  that  the  repeal  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  was  inevitable  and  that,  when  it 
came,  it  must  be  accompanied  by  some  constructive  pro¬ 
granune  which  would  prevent  the  return  of  the  saloon. 

"  Repeal,”  he  said,  ”  is  the  order  of  the  day.  It  is  too  late  for 
revision.  Public  opinion  has  already  passed  that  post.  It  is  now 
headed  straight  for  repeal.  I  have  listened  with  patience  to  repeated 
assertions  upon  the  floor  of  this  house  of  the  doctrine  of  impossibility. 
You  tell  me  repeal  is  impossible.  I  answer  you  that  it  is  inevitable. 
You  tell  me  a  small  minority  of  the  States  can  prevent  it.  I  know 
they  can,  but  I  am  sure  they  will  not.” 

Now  the  history  of  the  Democratic  party  shows  that  it 
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has  an  uncanny  genius  for  wrecking  its  chances  of  victory 
by  internecine  feuds,  but  with  President  Hoover  having 
committed  the  Republicans  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
“  noble  experiment,”  the  Democrats  have  no  real  alter¬ 
native  but  to  take  the  opposite  side  on  the  question  which 
has  now  become  the  dominating  issue  in  American  politics. 
They  may,  as  an  avowedly  ‘‘  wet  ”  party,  shed  some 
votes  in  the  South,  but  they  expect  to  find  ample  com¬ 
pensation  in  the  support  of  thousands  of  Northern 
Republicans,  come  at  last  to  a  frame  of  mind  in  which 
they  are  ready  to  punish  their  own  party  for  its  obstinate 
adhesion  to  the  obnoxious  prohibition  laws  and  to  help 
the  Democrats  in  securing  a  definite  mandate  for  their 
repeal.  Moreover  the  Democrats  are  fortunate  in  that  in 
Governor  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Owen  Young  and  Governor 
Ritchie  they  have  a  choice  of  “  wet  ”  candidates  of  high 
calibre  who  will  on  other  grounds  make  a  powerful  appeal 
to  the  voters.  So  impartial  political  experts  are  now 
declaring  that  events  are  shaping  to  make  1932  the  first 
“  Democratic  year  ”  since  Woodrow  Wilson  carried  the 
country  in  1916. 


CRISIS  AND  LEADERSHIP 


By  Henry  Harrison 


I 

The  British  are  a  strange  people  whose  boast  it  has 
long  been  that  they  do  not  know  when  they  are 
beaten.  They  have  another  boast,  too,  that  they 
disdain  logic — a  conception  exemplified  by  their  working 
philosophy,  which  abjures  far-sighted  plans  in  favour  of 
“  muddling  through,”  and  which  prefers  an  unwritten 
constitution  of  spasmodic  patch-work  development  to  the 
most  symmetrical  crystallisations  of  principle  which  skilled 
draftsmanship  could  offer  in  definitive  prose.  The  Under¬ 
lying  conception  of  these  proud  vauntings  seems  to  be  that 
instinct — or  is  it  faith  ? — is  preferred  to  logical  methods 
as  the  main  factor  of  conduct,  and  that  confidence  is 
reposed  in  processes  of  organic  growth  rather  than  of 
consciously  and  artificially  directed  construction. 

There  is  no  small  justification  for  these  boasts,  as  the 
history  of  Britain  and  its  Empire  stands  witness — no  less 
than  the  “  might,  majesty  and  power  ”  to  which  they 
attained.  Yet  the  friendly  outsider  may  be  forgiven  his 
uneasy  speculation  whether,  in  certain  past  and  present 
crises,  the  British  people  would  not  have  fared  better  if 
there  had  been  mingled  with  the  tenacity  a  livelier  conscious¬ 
ness  of  circumstance,  and  if  the  “  muddling  through  ”  had 
been  illumined  sometimes  by  a  clearer  perception  of 
ultimate  objectives.  It  is  good  to  bear  burdens  with  a 
most  tenacious  fortitude.  But  it  is  better  whilst  husbanding 
one’s  resources  of  endurance-power  to  perceive  with 
intelligent  prevision  how  to  avoid  having  to  bear  them  at 
all,  or,  if  they  must  indeed  be  borne,  to  know  how  to  devise 
reasonable  means  to  lessen  their  weight. 
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And  so  to-day.  Britain  is  confronted  with  peril,  great 
and  growing  peril,  not  less  deadly,  though  less  spectacular, 
than  when  Philip  of  Spain  despatched  his  Armada  to  force 
her  under  the  yoke  of  his  Empire  and  of  his  religion,  or 
when  Napoleon  the  Great  mustered  his  armies  within 
sight  of  Dover,  or  when,  in  the  blackest  days  of  the  Great 
War,  in  1917-1918,  starvation  and  invasion  hovered 
threateningly  over  her  undaunted  population.  Indeed,  the 
economic  downfall  which  threatens  Britain  to-day  would 
carry  in  its  train  hardship  more  bitter,  ruin  more  compre¬ 
hensive  and  permanent  than  would  have  been  entailed  by 
a  mere  invasion  and  a  temporary  subjection. 

An  economic  collapse  would  be  irreparable  for  Britain. 
Her  case  is  far  other  than  that  of  Germany,  which  plunged 
into  the  abyss  and  was  extricated  ultimately,  damaged  and 
humiliated,  by  her  anxious  creditors.  Nor  is  it  that  of 
France  which,  by  her  own  unaided  and  heroic  efforts, 
struggled  back  to  solid  ground  after  she  had  stumbled  and 
slid  far  down  the  slippery  slope.  Britain  would  forfeit  her 
place  amongst  the  Great  Powers,  and  the  closing  ranks 
would  leave  no  room  for  her  re-admission.  A  country 
with  a  spendthrift  Exchequer  and  with  a  noble  patrimony 
dissipated,  save  for  a  melting  mass  of  wasting  assets — a 
workshop  country  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  its  way  and 
to  work  at  competitive  rates — could  never  hope  to  replenish 
its  vanished  wealth.  For,  without  concrete  wealth  and 
without  the  potential  wealth  of  a  mobilisable  productive 
power  and  with  a  lost  reputation  for  prudent  and  thrifty 
enterprise,  its  fountains  of  credit,  once  so  sure  and  so 
profuse  in  their  outflow,  would  remain  sealed  at  their 
source.  And  London,  once  it  were  disestablished  as  the 
financial  centre  of  the  world,  could  never  overtake  and 
outstrip  all  competing  rivals  so  as  to  regain  its  proud  suprem¬ 
acy.  Britain  herself,  no  longer  a  creditor  nation,  and 
shorn  of  her  money-power  throughout  the  whole  world, 
would  droop  and  fade  until  it  would  be  the  dead  heart  of 
a  decomposing  and  disintegrating  Empire,  unable  to 
maintain  itself  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  And  what 
words  can  picture  the  fate  of  Britain’s  surplus  millions — 
incapable  of  producing  their  own  food  and  unable  to 
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manufacture  saleable  goods  to  be  exchanged  for  foods  ? 
Their  fate  would  be  to  perish  off  the  face  of  the  earth  with 
tragic  swiftness  or,  more  slowly  perhaps,  if  they  were 
willing  to  pass  under  the  control  of  some  alien  taskmaster 
whose  little  finger,  most  assuredly,  would  be  thicker  than 
the  loins  of  their  present  employers. 

There  is  no  exaggeration  in  speaking  of  the  inuninence, 
the  very  threatening  imminence,  of  an  economic  downfall. 
Still  less  is  it  panic-mongering  to  insist  upon  it.  Who  is 
justified  in  keeping  silence  in  the  early  stages  of  a  fire,  a 
flood,  an  avalanche  when  safety  may  still  be  secured  ?  For 
whilst,  in  truth  and  in  fact,  the  peril  is  inuninent,  it  is  by  no 
means  inevitable.  And  it  is  necessary  to  show  the  existence 
of  the  danger,  for  unless  its  extreme  gravity  and  its  essential 
quality  are  realised  there  will  be  little  chance  of  the  necessary 
effort  being  made  to  avoid  it.  Britain  is  still  possessed  of 
inunense  resources.  That  is  why  her  post-war  crisis  has 
been  so  long  in  coming.  But  her  resources  will  not  serve 
her  unless  they  are  skilfully  handled.  Not  the  least  of 
them  are  those  that  lie  in  the  moral  sphere.  But  these  will 
be  as  ineffective  as  an  undrawn  sword  if  there  be  no 
spiritual  appeal,  no  trumpet  call  to  action  and  sacrifice, 
following  upon  a  frank  realisation  of  the  danger.  No 
policy  of  muddling  through  can  save  Britain  to-day.  For 
it  would  be  none  other  than  a  muddling  away  of  resources 
and  opportunities  until  the  crash  came.  Nor  will  any 
blind  courage  of  endurance  avail.  For  that  merely  spells 
persistence  on  the  road  to  destruction  and  a  refusal  to 
look  for  the  turning  points  towards  safety. 

The  peril  that  is  imminent  is  easy  to  describe.  It  has 
long  been  a  commonplace  amongst  non-British  observers, 
of  whom  a  large  and  rapidly-growing  proportion  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  Britain’s  star  has  set  for  ever.  That,  in  itself, 
has  an  ill  bearing  on  British  credit  and  British  prestige. 
Briefly,  and  on  very  broad  lines,  and  looking  to  results  and 
not  to  causes  or  processes  or  explanations,  the  position  is 
this.  Britain  is  living  on  her  capital  resources  because  she 
is  spending  more  or  losing  more  than  she  earns.  There 
are  three  simple  tests  for  this  :  the  national  Budget,  the 
balance  of  trade  and  finance  covering  all  transactions 
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between  Britain  and  the  outside  world,  and  the  balance 
sheets  of  the  industrial  and  financial  trading  organisations 
at  home. 

The  Expenditure  side  of  the  Budget  is  heavy  to  the  point 
of  paralysing  effort  and  enterprise.  Worse  still,  it  grows 
heavier  automatically  and  rapidly  from  year  to  year — ^in 
spite  of  the  gradual  diminution  of  war  pensions — by  virtue 
of  various  statutes  passed  since  the  war  and  of  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  official  posts.  The  Revenue  side  of  the  Budget 
never  (of  recent  years)  balances  the  Expenditure  side  with 
true  revenue,  although  it  disposes  of  the  heaviest  annual 
taxation  per  capita  in  the  world.  This  is  because  the 
receipts  include  taxes  levied  on  the  capital  value  of  proper¬ 
ties  passing  on  death,  and  the  huge  annual  sum  thus  raised 
out  of  the  capital  wealth  of  the  country  is  not — ^properly 
speaking — ^true  annual  revenue.  And,  again,  a  weighty 
reminder  has  recently  been  issued  by  the  Treasury  that 
Exchequer  borrowing  on  capital  account  for  current 
expenditure  as  Unemployment  relief  cancels,  or  more  than 
cancels,  the  Sinking  Fund  provision  for  the  reduction  of 
the  enormous  National  Debt.  A  sinister  aspect  of  the 
Budgetary  situation  is  that  while  expenditure  increases  and 
is  not  fully  met  out  of  true  revenue,  taxation  at  the  existing 
high  rate  has  proved  so  injurious  to  trade  and  industry  and 
to  consumers’  spending  power  that  its  yield  is  showing 
clear  signs  of  diminishing.  The  Budgetary  situation,  thus 
considered,  reveals  a  great  and  growing  disparity  between 
Expenditure  and  Revenue  with  resultant  inroads  upon  the 
capital  resources  of  Britain. 

Next,  the  state  of  Britain’s  external  dealings,  as  shown 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  of  “  visible  ”  Exports  and 
Imports,  is  represented  by  a  huge  adverse  balance,  that  is, 
by  a  huge  preponderance  of  imports  over  exports.  This 
adverse  balance,  however,  must  be  adjusted  by  reference 
to  the  “  invisible  ”  items  of  monetary  transactions  of  all 
sorts  which,  until  quite  recently,  have  availed  to  keep  the 
combined  balances,  “  visible  ”  and  “  invisible,”  on  the 
right  side.  It  is  conceded  that  the  ”  invisible  ”  items  are 
only  susceptible,  to  a  limited  extent,  of  definite  ascertain¬ 
ment  and  that  the  ascertained  figures  have  to  be  supple- 
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merited  and  pieced  together  by  reasoned  estimates  and  the 
conjectures  of  responsible  experts.  But,  leaving  all  latitude 
for  legitimately  varying  opinions  on  one  side,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  in  1930,  the  total  balance  was  substantially 
against  Britain,  that  is,  that  Britain  lost  money  (or  incurred 
debt)  in  her  total  dealings  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

This  broad  statement  needs  explanation.  The  Board  of 
Trade  figures  issued  at  the  end  of  February  for  the  so-called 
“  invisible  ”  items  show,  prima  facte y  a  balance  in  favour 
of  Britain  of  39  millions  on  the  combined  “  visible  ”  and 
“  invisible  ”  accounts.  The  estimate  of  The  Economist 
for  the  same  “  invisible  ”  items  would  reduce  this  credit 
balance  almost  by  half.  The  downward  tendency  of  this 
balance  is  painfully  clear  when  it  is  compared  with  the 
corresponding  figures  for  1928  and  1929,  which  were  137 
and  138  millions  respectively.  These  Board  of  Trade 
figures  relate  to  “  Balances  of  Income  and  Expenditure  in 
the  Transactions  (other  than  the  Lending  and  Repayment 
of  Capital)  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  all  other 
countries.”  They  comprise  dividends  on  capital  invested 
abroad  and  paid  in  1930  in  respect  of  profits  earned  in 
1929  ;  and  they  therefore  do  not  refiect  the  known  shrinkage 
of  such  profits  in  1930.  Nor  do  they  include  losses  on 
capital  account  in  the  same  connection.  In  this  view,  the 
total  dealings  of  Britain  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  1930 
resulted  in  a  substantial  if  not  definitely  ascertainable  loss. 

Third,  reports  and  balance  sheets  and  Chairmen’s 
speeches  at  Company  meetings  have  told  an  almost  un¬ 
varying  tale  of  shrunken  tum-overs,  of  diminished  or 
vanished  profits  and  of  the  need  to  draw  upon  capital 
resources  if  interest  and  dividends  to  debenture  owners 
and  shareholders  are  to  be  paid.  Industrial  activity  within 
the  four  shores  of  Britain  has  thus,  as  a  whole,  been  con¬ 
ducted  at  a  loss. 

The  collective  effect  of  these  three  broad  tests  is  un¬ 
mistakable.  It  is  unnecessary  to  elaborate  proof — but  all 
the  collateral  evidence  confirms  and  emphasises  their 
gloomy  purport — ^whether  it  be  the  swift  growth  of  Un¬ 
employment  or  the  slump  in  freights  or  the  chronic  ail¬ 
ments  of  the  Money  and  Exchange  Markets,  or  the  Bankers’ 
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Clearing  House  returns  or  the  grave  and  measured  warnings 
of  economists  and  financiers.  The  net  result  of  the 
figures  and  facts  and  evidence  is  incontestable.  Britain 
has  been  for  some  time  launched  on  a  course  of  spending 
more  than  she  earned.  Her  capital  resources  have  been 
depleted.  They  are  in  process  of  further  depletion. 
And  the  causes  of  that  depletion  are  still  operating,  and 
operating — it  is  to  be  apprehended — ^with  cumulative 
vigour.  How  soon  they  are  to  be  supplemented  by  a 
flight  of  mobile  capital  cannot  be  foretold.  In  wasting 
diseases  the  stage  of  collapse  is  sometimes  a  little  sooner, 
sometimes  a  little  later.  But  it  is  clear  that  this  process 
of  national  improvidence  and  progressive  impoverishment 
has  gone  so  far  that  its  reactions  upon  productive  power 
are  creating  further  deficits  to  enlarge  still  further  the 
devouring  inroads  upon  her  capital.  A  vicious  circle  has 
come  into  being,  each  loss  leading  to  further  losses,  which 
it  will  require  a  national  effort  on  the  heroic  scale  to  break. 

It  is  idle  to  seek  to  account  for  all  this  by  pointing  to 
“  world  causes.”  The  great  fall  in  wholesale  prices  of 
raw  materials  should,  primarily,  be  of  benefit  to  a  great 
consuming  and  manufacturing  people — especially  as  that 
fall  was  not  fully  represented  in  retail  prices.  In  secondary 
effects  felt  by  Britain’s  mercantile  and  financial  activities, 
this  benefit  would  be  greatly  modified  in  regard  to  freights, 
insurance,  commissions,  discounts,  and  the  like.  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  the  decline  of  Britain’s  trade  relatively  to 
the  trade  of  competing  nations  demonstrates  the  existence 
of  her  own  special  malady. 


II 

What  is  the  remedy  ?  Where  can  the  powerful  agency 
be  found  that  shall  apply  it  ? 

The  remedy  would  start  its  beneficial  effect  in  the  moral 
sphere  from  the  first  moment  that  it  was  clear  to  the  nation 
that  the  problem  was  about  to  be  tackled  promptly  and 
upon  a  comprehensive  scale  by  an  authority  commanding 
general  confidence.  Hope  would  spur  the  vitality  and 
strengthen  the  heart-beats  of  the  nation.  Apathy  and 
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grumbling  would  give  place  to  expectation  and  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  ways  and  means.  The  remedy  itself  should 
be  the  greatest  common  measure  of  agreement  between 
representative  experts  ;  that  is,  persons  of  established 
repute  as  competent  and  practical  students  of  economic 
and  financial  science  and  drawn  from  different  and  detached 
environments.  They  should  be  directed  to  report  that 
which  they  believe  to  be  scientifically  desirable,  regardless 
of  possible  reactions  in  the  political  or  social  spheres. 
Such  consequences,  apart  from  purely  economic  effects, 
should  be  ruled  out  of  their  consideration. 

The  powerful  agency  cannot  be  other  than  a  representa¬ 
tive  Government,  a  Government  specially  formed  for  a 
great  national  effort,  with  a  mandate  to  apply  the  remedy 
by  practical  measures.  This  mandate  for  the  salvage  of 
the  National  fortunes  should  confer  the  fullest  authority 
for  this  purpose  and  should  be  limited  to  this  purpose. 
The  welfare  and  the  safety  of  the  State  being  its  special 
care,  it  should  include  no  Minister  who  does  not  avow 
that  that  object  must  come  before  all  party  or  sectional 
interests  or  aims.  It  should  be  primarily  a  retrenchment 
Government,  and  it  would  probably  be  best  that  with  it 
should  lie  the  appointment  of  the  Expert  Committee  and 
the  prescribing  of  its  terms  of  reference. 

As  to  the  remedy  itself,  it  would  be  idle  to  elaborate 
anticipatory  speculation.  One  feature  necessarily  must  be 
a  drastic  pruning  of  expenditure.  Another,  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  a  more  effective  Sinking  Fund.  There  are  signs 
of  a  virtually  general  agreement,  existent  but  up  to  now 
unavowed,  for  a  tariff  for  revenue  purposes.  So  far  as 
this  offends  Free  Trade  sentiment,  it  might  well  be  offset 
by  a  simplification  or  removal  of  a  myriad  of  official  activities 
at  home  which  operate  in  restraint  of  trade,  in  the  paralysis 
of  initiative  and  in  the  embarrassment  of  effort. 

It  is  clear  that  the  “  salvage  ”  or  “  national  effort  ” 
Government  cannot  be  a  party  government.  For  that 
would  amoimt  almost  to  a  contradiction  in  terms.  But, 
apart  from  that  consideration,  there  is  no  party  sufficiently 
united  in  itself  or  sufficiently  commanding  the  confidence 
of  the  country.  A  disintegration  of  the  party  system  is 
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apparently  in  progress.  Each  of  the  three  great  parties 
is  a  prey  to  internal  discords. 

The  Labour  Party — that  provides  a  minority  Government 
— offers  the  strange  spectacle  of  incompatibles  temporarily 
united  in  a  quest  for  power.  It  is  almost  daily  shedding 
members  and  Ministers  and  its  capacity  for  subdivision  is 
not  yet  exhausted.  The  spectacle  of  the  homy- handed 
Trade  Unionist  carrying  the  black-coated  careerist  Labourite 
on  his  back,  like  Sinbad  with  his  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  is 
less  amazing  than  the  paradox  of  full-blooded  Socialism 
with  a  professedly  “  orthodox  ”  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer.  The  colour  scheme  of  the  party  in  Parliament 
ranges  from  the  blood-red  of  the  Clyde  group  to  the  pale 
pink  which  seems  to  be  no  more  than  the  ingenuous  blush  of 
Mr.  Snowden  and  the  ex-Liberals  for  the  company  that 
they  keep.  Electoral  indications  seem  to  show  that  voters 
feel  that  the  Labour  Party  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting 
as  a  minority  Government  and  that  it  is  a  very  fortunate 
thing  that  it  was  not  a  majority  Government. 

The  Conservative  Party,  with  less  glaring  fundamental 
differences,  is  self-immolated  by  its  internal  feuds.  Its 
financial  policy  with  Mr.  Churchill  at  the  Exchequer  is  not 
a  reassuring  item  on  its  record.  Its  principles  seem  largely 
to  be  negative  and  its  methods  opportunist.  Its  pro¬ 
gramme  is  insusceptible  of  definite  ascertainment.  It  is 
subject  to  “  repairs  while  you  wait  ”  and  yet  more  repairs, 
whenever  recalcitrant  colleagues  or  obstreperous  Press 
Lords  assail  it  in  regard  to  India  or  Empire  Trade.  Mr. 
Baldwin,  its  present  leader,  is  a  sympathetic  figure,  person¬ 
ally  popular,  whose  only  strength  is  the  absence  of  accept¬ 
able  rivals.  His  leadership  of  Conservatism  has  been 
marked  by  unsolicited  surrenders  in  advance  lest  attack 
should  come — as  witness  such  matters  as  franchise  exten¬ 
sions  and  expensive  social  services.  Not  such  as  he  can  be 
expected  to  dominate  a  crisis  or  lead  a  salvage  Government 
to  success  in  time  of  national  emergency. 

The  Liberal  Party  is  so  small  now  as  to  be  immune — ^it 
might  have  been  thought — ^from  the  attacks  of  jealous 
rivals.  But  not  so.  The  great  party  of  Gladstone  and 
Asquith  has  passed,  under  the  aegis  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
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in  a  few  short  years,  into  discredit  and  disaster.  It  is  now 
only  the  third  party  in  the  State  where  it  ruled  so  long.  It 
is  even  doomed  to  disappear,  say  its  rivals  on  either  flank, 
anxious — ^like  cannibal  fish — to  swallow  their  small  neighbour 
and  to  grow  fat  upon  its  substance.  For  the  Liberals  in 
the  country,  though  a  clumsy  system  denies  them  an 
equitable  representation  in  Parliament,  are  numerous 
enough  to  give  either  party  a  majority.  True,  if  they  all 
went  the  one  way.  And  the  same  is  true  of  their  Parlia¬ 
mentary  membership.  But  the  calculation  was  a  short¬ 
sighted  one — especially  on  the  Conservative  side — ^for  the 
secessions  that  have  taken  place  have  been  in  both  direc¬ 
tions.  And  Mr.  Baldwin,  so  certain  Conservative  publicists 
point  out,  should  have  realised  two  facts — ^first,  that  the 
individualism  of  true  Liberalism  is  the  best  antidote  for  the 
collectivism  of  the  Socialists  and  Communists,  and,  second, 
that  by  throwing  the  Lloyd  George  Liberals  into  the  arms 
of  Labour  he  was  risking  the  loss  of  all  that  Conservatism 
holds  dear  for  a  generation  at  least — if  not  for  ever.  True, 
Mr.  Baldwin  did  not  trust  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his 
tactics.  But  he  might  have  remembered  that  twelve  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  most  prominent  Liberal  colleagues 
are  formally  on  record  as  testifying  to  the  late  Lord  Oxford 
and  Asquith,  after  the  General  Strike  of  1926,  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  was  not  worthy  of  confidence.  He  might 
have  reflected,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  could 
not  dispose  of  Liberalism  on  all  occasions  nor  for  all  time 
— and  that  Liberalism  is  a  valuable  element  deep-rooted 
in  the  heart  and  mind  and  tradition  of  the  people  of  Britain. 
For,  after  all.  Liberalism  has  a  code  of  philosophical 
doctrine  and  principles,  even  though  it  masquerade  too 
often  in  a  rhetorical  guise  of  sentimental  and  unthought-out 
humanitarianism  and  lets  its  principles  suffocate  in  a 
smother  of  tactics  which  recall  nothing  so  much  as  the 
manoeuvrings  of  a  huckster  or  a  cheap-jack  at  a  fair. 

Thus,  it  is  not  amongst  the  party  leaders  that  the  chief 
of  a  salvage  Government  can  be  found.  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald  is  at  the  head  of  the  existing  system,  with  its 
slack  and  improvident  grasp  of  economic  problems,  from 
which  Britain  has  to  be  rescued.  Mr.  Baldwin  has  not 
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the  intellectual  equipment  nor  the  stability  and  constancy 
of  purpose.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  not  the  moral  equip¬ 
ment — ^nor  the  stability  and  constancy  of  purpose.  Who 
could  contemplate  with  equanimity  the  spectacle  of  the 
last-named  tackling  an  imspeakably  grave  economic  crisis 
by  the  application  of  his  war-time  expedient  of  wholesale 
inflation  and  profuse  expenditure  all-round — ^and  of  his 
emerging  later  with  a  political  fund  of  millions  for  the 
furtherance  of  his  own  private  conceptions  of  Liberal 
principles  tempered  by  “  all-in-nothing-barred  ”  tactics  ? 

Yet  it  is  amongst  the  Liberal  ranks  that  the  chief  of  a 
Salvage  Government  must  be  found.  Logic  requires  that 
he  should  be  drawn  from  the  centre  and  not  from  either 
extremity,  if  the  violent  oscillations  of  the  system  of  party 
government  are  to  be  slowed  down  for  a  supreme  national 
effort.  And  was  not  “  peace,  retrenchment  and  reform  ” 
the  honoured  motto  of  Liberalism  before  it  stooped  to  the 
meretricious  slogan  of  “  ninepence  for  fourpence”  and 
the  raiding  of  hen-roosts  ?  In  this  view,  two  names 
emerge — Lord  Reading  and  Sir  John  Simon.  Lawyers  ? 
Yes,  that  is  an  advantage  ;  for  the  chief  of  the  Salvage 
Government  will  have  to  work  from  a  brief  and  within  the 
limits  of  the  brief  which  the  Experts  Committee  will 
furnish.  Here  is  a  proved  intellectual  competence  for  the 
task — ^and  a  proved  capacity  for  the  enormous  labour 
involved.  Here  too,  a  long  experience  of  dealing  with 
“  experts,”  who  are  sometimes  kittle-cattle  to  handle,  with 
their  diverse  terminologies  and  their  very  varied  personal 
equations.  Lord  Reading  has  a  record,  apart  from  his 
legal  career,  of  valuable  public  service  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  India.  So,  too,  of  Sir  John  Simon,  of  old 
Norman-English  extraction  in  Pembrokeshire  and  of  genuine 
British  Liberal  Nonconformist  type.  His  work  in  regard 
to  Ireland  in  1916  and  1920-21  and  to  India  more  recently 
prove  the  statesmanship  of  one  who  could  have  been,  had 
he  accepted  the  offer,  the  youngest  Lord  Chancellor  that 
ever  sat  on  the  Woolsack.  Both  are  universally  respected 
for  their  outstanding  capacity  and  proved  integrity.  On 
the  surface  of  things,  the  advantage  seems  to  lie  with  Sir 
John  Simon  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  as  against  the  seventy 
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of  Lord  Reading.  Nor  will  it  be  forgotten  how  Sir  John 
Simon  took  his  stand  against  the  General  Strike  in  1926 — 
nor  his  public  dissociation  of  himself  from  the  sacrifice  of 
essential  Liberal  doctrine  to  the  Lloyd  George  tactics  of 
continuous  trafficking  with  the  Labour  wire-pullers. 

Enough  of  such  speculations  as  to  methods  and  men. 
Premature  though  they  may  seem,  they  yet  furnish  sug¬ 
gestive  food  for  preliminary  thinking. 

It  is  only  upon  some  such  lines  as  these  that  Britain  can 
win  through  to  solid  ground.  Only  by  some  such  national 
effort  can  she  avoid  the  catastrophe  in  the  near  future  of 
that  national  bankruptcy,  qualified  or  unqualified,  at  which 
eminent  foreign  critics  are  hinting  as  the  best  if  not  the 
only  method  of  cure.  And  national  bankruptcy,  whether 
qualified  or  unqualified,  would  spell  final  disaster  for  the 
world’s  money  centre. 


TWO  FUGITIVES 


By  Peter  Fleming 

TWO  men  were  walking  along  the  top  of  the  stubble- 
field,  arm-in-arm.  A  thin  white  moon,  like  a  sneer, 
rode  in  the  sky  behind  them.  Its  light,  grazing 
the  outer  tree-trunks,  picked  out  ghostly,  irregular  ribs  in 
the  black  flank  of  the  beech-wood  on  their  right.  They 
kept  as  close  as  possible  to  the  beech-wood. 

Their  linked  arms  and  bent  heads  suggested  talk,  and 
friendship,  but  they  went  forward  in  silence.  Mutable  as 
imagined  monstrosity,  their  twin  shadow  danced  before 
them  along  the  silver  ground,  faint  but  strenuous,  like  a 
jester  who  has  lost  the  power  to  amuse.  They  were  walking 
arm-in-arm  because  one  of  them  could  not  have  walked 
alone. 

Physical  fatigue  was  a  new  experience  for  Julius.  He 
had  schooled  his  mind  and  spirit  to  ignore  strain  ;  but  he 
had  not  found  the  time,  or  the  need,  to  harden  his  body. 
Now  he  shrank,  frightened,  before  the  realisation  of  its 
inadequacy.  The  aching  in  his  limbs  at  once  appalled  and 
fascinated  him.  He  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  next 
step,  and  the  pain  in  his  back.  His  thin,  pointed  shoes 
slipped  sideways,  lost  ground.  Every  stumble  raided  his 
slender  store  of  strength  and  purpose.  Yet  he  must  go  on, 
on  through  uncertainty  and  danger,  to  a  goal  which  would 
be  nothing  of  a  haven.  .  .  .  Even  self-pity  could  not 
blunt  the  edge  of  his  suffering,  dramatising  his  plight.  The 
years  fell  away.  Julius  was  a  child  once  more,  lying  in 
bed  behind  blinds  rusty  with  simlight,  preoccupied  with 
pain.  .  .  . 

The  beech-wood,  like  a  fantastic  wig,  ran  down  to  a 
point  on  the  forehead  of  the  hill.  From  there  the  slope 
plunged  steeply  down  into  a  black  foam  of  tree-tops  on  the 
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river  bank  below.  In  this  moonlight  there  was  scarcely 
cover  on  it  for  a  hare. 

“  I  must  not  ask  to  stop.  I  am  past  benefit  from  rest.” 
In  Julius’  brain  the  words  achieved  a  precarious  significance, 
like  a  slogan  on  a  flapping  banner.  He  hung  more  desper¬ 
ately  on  Nicko’s  arm,  as  though  his  mind’s  virtuous  resolve 
entitled  his  body  to  yet  more  support. 

But  when  they  came  to  the  corner  of  the  wood  it  was 
Nicko  who  stopped.  He  ceased  to  walk  as  a  man  on  a 
diet  ceases  to  eat,  without  reluctance,  without  alacrity. 

“  You  must  rest,  Herr  Julius,”  he  said.  “  It  is  not  safe 
to  go  further  at  present.  Not  until  the  moon  is  hidden.” 

Little  clouds,  outriders  to  a  host,  were  decimating  the 
eastward  stars.  Nicko  nodded  at  them  casually  ;  he  was 
a  countryman.  His  heels  came  together  as  he  spoke  ;  he 
could  be  familiar  with  the  firmament,  but  he  owed  deference 
to  the  flaccid  figure  on  his  arm.  He  was  Julius’  chauffeur. 

“  Ah,”  said  Julius.  He  had  meant  to  say  more,  but  his 
voice  needed  fetching  from  far  away :  the  effort  was  not 
worth  it.  He  stood  there,  swaying,  till  Nicko  took  his 
elbow  and  set  him  down  against  a  great  beech  with  the  per¬ 
functory,  impersonal  gentleness  of  a  nurse  putting  a  doll 
in  bed  beside  her  charge.  Julius’  eyes  looked  up  at  him 
out  of  a  lolling  head  duUy,  without  gratitude. 

“  I  can  smell  a  potato  field,  Herr  Julius,”  said  Nicko. 
“  If  you  will  wait,  I  will  try  and  find  it.  Otherwise  we 
have  only  the  chocolate.” 

His  heels  clicked  again.  Turning,  he  went  off  along  the 
other  flank  of  the  wood.  His  stride,  unburdened,  was 
longer,  but  hardly  easier,  than  it  had  been  before.  Between 
their  mudstains,  his  gaiters  gleamed  efficiently  in  the 
moonlight.  He  had  the  air  of  thinking  only  of  potatoes. 

He  came  back  with  six.  He  had  washed  them  already 
in  a  dew-pond.  Julius  did  not  congratulate  him,  but  asked 
petulantly  if  they  could  not  make  a  fire.  His  teeth  were 
chattering. 

“  It  would  not  be  safe,  Herr  Julius.”  Nicko  had  the 
air  of  respectfully  withholding  patronage  from  a  whim. 

Down  there  there  are  soldiers  ;  or  if  not  soldiers,  police.” 
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His  pointing  hand,  with  its  burden  of  potatoes,  looked, 
in  the  unreliable  moonlight,  bulbous  with  some  extravagant 
disease.  The  other’s  tired  eyes  followed  it  to  find,  half  a 
mile  northward  of  their  hill,  a  short  black  bar  severing 
the  silver  continuity  of  the  river . 

“  The  bridge  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Yes,  Herr  Julius.” 

”  I  did  not  know  we  were  so  close  to  the  frontier.” 
Hope  and  interest  quickened  in  the  husky  voice. 

‘‘  Look,”  said  the  chauffeur,  ”  they  are  changing  the 
guard.” 

A  lantern  pricked  the  darkness  near  the  bridge-head. 
Carried  jerkily  through  narrow  streets,  its  travelling  glare 
discovered  to  the  watchers  the  backbone  of  a  village 
crouched  between  forest  and  river.  Half-way  across  the 
bridge  it  stopped.  There  was  a  little  scuffle  of  sound  in  the 
still  air  which  might  have  been  a  challenge  and  the  jar 
of  butts  on  stone.  Then  the  lantern  jogged  back  between 
beetling  eaves  and  disappeared.  A  dog  barked  a  drowsy 
welcome  to  its  master.  The  short  sound  died,  its  implica¬ 
tions  fading  as  quickly  as  its  echoes.  The  village,  having 
vouched  for  its  existence,  shrank  back  into  darkness. 

“  My  sister  lives  there,”  said  Nicko.  He  spoke  as  if  to 
stamp  the  place’s  evanescent  reality  on  his  master’s  mind. 
”  I  know  this  part  of  the  country  well.  Will  you  have  a 
potato,  Herr  Julius  ?  ” 

“  Peel  it.”  Julius’  voice  was  sharp  and  irritable.  The 
acrid  taste  of  raw  potatoes  was  reborn  in  his  mouth.  He 
had  lived  on  little  else  for  three  days.  He  thought  with 
regret  of  the  food  in  their  prison.  The  government,  what¬ 
ever  its  attitude  towards  his  political  principles,  had  at 
least  respected  his  palate. 

Nicko,  wiping  the  blade  of  his  knife  on  his  knee,  handed 
him  a  large,  pale,  damp  potato.  “  And  the  chocolate  ?  ” 
he  enquired  respectfully.  He  was  hungry  himself. 

I  have  eaten  the  chocolate.”  Julius’  manner  was 
defiantly  casual.  He  had  eaten  it  some  time  ago.  It  had 
been  Nicko’s  chocolate. 

”  So  ?  ”  With  an  effort  Julius  prevented  himself  from 
looking  up.  There  had  been  a  queer,  reflective  note  in 
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Nicko’s  voice.  He  remembered  hearing  it  once  or  twice 
before.  He  had  the  feeling  that  Nicko,  in  the  past  three 
days,  had  come  to  regard  him  with  a  measure  of  critical 
detachment  which  was  no  part  of  the  relations  between 
master  and  man.  Lately  there  had  been  an  almost  ironical 
note  in  his  solicitude  for  Julius*  comfort.  It  was  as  though 
he  did  not  appreciate  the  consequences  of  their  escape. 

“  Nicko,”  said  Julius,  preparing  to  remedy  the  defect : 
he  noticed  that  Nicko,  uninvited,  had  sat  down  beside  him 
with  his  back  to  the  beech.  “  Do  you  know  what  I  think 
will  happen  when  we  are  across  that  river  and  back  in  our 
own  country  ?  ” 

“  No,  Herr  Julius.” 

“  I  think  that  in  a  very  few  months  the  people  will 
make  me  dictator.” 

Nicko  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

”  How  will  they  do  that,  Herr  Julius  ?  ’* 

“  They  will  rebel.  Though  perhaps  you  do  not 
know  it,  it  was  to  lead  a  revolution  that  I  was  returning 
two  months  ago.” 

“  No  ;  I  did  not  know,  Herr  Julius.  And  that  was  why 
we  were  stopped  at  Zinne  ?  ** 

“  Yes.  That  was  the  reason.  The  government  at  home 
had  news  of  my  coming  and  my  plans.  They  arranged  for 
my  exile  at  Zinne.’* 

For  a  moment  both  men  were  silent,  looking  over  the 
river  at  the  country  to  which  both  belonged.  Julius*  eyes 
read  the  shadowed  miles  in  terms  of  power  and  self: 
Nicko’s  in  terms  of  earth,  and  trees,  and  friends.  Julius 
saw  subservience  in  them,  and  opportunity,  Nicko  only 
the  inviolable  traditions  of  nature. 

“  I  shall  save  them  yet.  They  deserve  freedom,” 
murmured  Julius,  glibly  misconstruing  his  motives  to 
himself. 

“  You  do  not  think  they  will  imprison  you  again  ?  ” 
Nicko  asked. 

“  I  do  not  think  they  will  catch  me.  I  shall  take  them 
by  surprise.  Most  men,  in  my  place,  would  have  fled, 
not  advanced,  from  Zinne.  No  ;  they  will  not  expect  me 
on  their  side  of  the  frontier.  Their  agents  in  Vienna,  in 
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Paris,  will  be  warned  to  keep  a  watch  for  me.  But  that 
is  all.  After  that  they  will  forget  me — ^if  I  let  them.” 

“  Ah,”  said  Nicko.  His  manner  was  tolerant,  his 
assumption  of  interest  no  more  than  polite.  He  might 
have  been  listening  to  a  child  authenticating  its  fancies. 
”  We  can  go  on  now,  Herr  Julius,”  he  suggested,  rising 
smoothly  to  his  feet. 

A  cloud  swam  across  the  moon  with  an  air  of  apt 
obedience. 

The  sweep  of  the  stubble-field  below  them  was  leaden- 
coloured  now.  They  went  downhill  quickly,  trailing  no 
dangerous  shadows.  The  tell-tale  moon  was  gagged. 
There  was  nothing  to  fear  from  the  watchers  on  the  bridge. 

Julius,  because  of  a  certain  resentment  and  something 
that  was  almost  suspicion,  made  no  effort  to  take  his 
chauffeur’s  arm,  but  shambled  along  behind  him,  leaning 
too  far  forward,  like  a  man  not  used  to  steep  places.  A 
long  military  overcoat,  loot  from  a  sentry  bludgeoned  in 
the  first  hour  of  escape,  flapped  heavily  against  his  unsteady 
shanks.  As  he  struggled  angrily  to  keep  pace  with  Nicko ’s 
regulated  stride,  the  long  sleeves,  coming  dovm  over  his 
hands,  lent  him,  for  all  his  urgency,  the  air  of  a  man  tr5dng 
to  be  funny. 

Under  an  oak,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  Nicko  stopped. 
The  moon,  cursorily  observant  like  a  policeman’s  torch, 
swept  the  steep  field  behind  them  and  passed  on,  hidden 
by  jostling  clouds.  They  were  in  a  long  meadow,  picketed 
with  trees  like  a  park.  The  river,  faintly  stertorous, 
skirted  its  ftuther  end.  Nicko  looked  at  the  sky,  said 
nothing,  and  went  on.  Julius  followed,  mincing  through 
the  long  grass  with  unnecessarily  high  steps,  like  a  woman. 
The  village,  he  knew,  was  quite  close,  but  further  up  the 
river  to  their  right.  He  wanted  to  ask  Nicko  what  plans 
he  had  for  stealing  a  boat. 

The  towpath  clay  was  dappled  with  the  feet  of  horses  ; 
rare  barges  passed  up  and  down  the  frontier.  They 
reached  it  at  a  point  where  a  slim  green  promontory  ran 
out  from  the  bank.  Over  the  pebbles  at  the  end  the  current 
babbled  with  imperturbable  triviality. 
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Nicko  stopped.  “  This  is  the  best  place,”  he  said. 

“  The  best  place  ?  ” 

“  The  narrowest.  The  water  is  low  for  the  time  of  year. 
The  current  will  not  be  strong.” 

A  look  of  amazement  was  on  Julius’  face. 

”  What  do  you  mean  ?  You  are  not  suggesting  that  we 
swim  it  ?  ” 

‘‘  That  you  swim  it,  Herr  Julius  ;  not  me.  I  shall  stay 
on  this  side.  My  sister,  as  I  told  you,  lives  in  the  village 
at  the  bridge.  All  the  people  here  know  me.” 

Julius  made  a  gesture  as  if  he  would  take  him  by  the 
arm. 

“  But  I  cannot  swim,”  he  cried  ;  and  stopped,  suddenly 
aware  that  there  were  tears  in  his  voice. 

Nicko  looked  at  him  with  his  head  slightly  on  one  side, 
but  his  eyes  showed  no  curiosity.  He  was  questioning 
himself,  not  his  master.  At  length  he  spoke. 

”  Sit  down,  Herr  Julius.  You  are  tired.”  Julius  sat 
down  on  the  bank  of  the  towpath.  There  was  something 
incongruous  and  pathetic  about .  such  docility.  Nicko, 
towering  above  him,  hitched  up  his  trousers  ;  the  gesture 
seemed  to  underline  a  decision. 

“  First  I  must  tell  you  that  I  wish  to  leave  your  service.” 
His  tone  had  the  correct  official  flatness.  “  There  are 
wages  due  to  me  since  our — ^time  in  Zinne,  and  you  must 
please  keep  them,  Herr  Julius,  in  lieu  of  notice.” 

Julius,  faced  with  a  crisis,  had  regained  his  self-control. 

”  Why  do  you  do  this  ?  ”  he  asked,  recapturing  the 
echoes  of  a  once  effortless  severity. 

”  That  is  my  own  affair,”  said  Nicko.  “  But  since  you 
ask  I  will  tell  you.  I  think  I  have  served  you  well.  If  it 
were  not  for  me  you  would  still  have  been  locked  up  in 
Zinne.  It  was  I  who  forced  that  window  ;  I  who  found 
the  ladder  when  you  could  not  climb  down  the  ivy ;  I 
who  knocked  that  sentry  on  the  head  ;  I  who  got  food 
by  night  and  straw  to  sleep  in  by  day  ;  I  who - ” 

”  But  you  are  my  servant.  It  is  your  duty  to  do  these 
things.” 

”  Yes,”  said  Nicko,  “  but  I  have  other  duties.” 

”  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 
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“  A  duty  to  my  country,  for  instance.”  Nicko’s  voice 
was  gentle. 

”  Kindly  explain.”  Because  of  that  gentleness  Julius 
thought  he  had  not  lost  the  power  to  dominate. 

Nicko  coughed  and  shifted  his  feet,  as  though  he  had 
remembered  his  livery.  But  his  voice,  when  he  spoke,  was 
harder  than  before. 

“You  say  that  they  will  make  you  dictator  over  there.” 
He  jerked  his  head  at  the  murmurous  further  shore.  Julius 
nodded.  “  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  a  good  thing. 
Until  three  days  ago  you  seemed  a  great  man  to  me,  and  I 
admired  you.  I  think  that  there  are  many  people  who  are 
— simple  as  I  was  then,  accepting  their  rulers  and  the  high 
people  in  their  country  as  being  great  men  in  themselves. 
I  know  I  have  always  done  so.  But  really,  Herr  Julius,  in 
,  these  last  three  days  you  have  shown  yourself  to  be  a  very 
poor  sort  of  a  man.  I  know  it  has  been  hard  for  you, 
because  you  are  not  used  to  the  country,  and  to  doing  things 
for  yourself.  But  you  need  not  have  been  so  often  angry, 
or  so  slack,  or  so  greedy.  I  do  not  remember  one  thing 
of  the  many  things  we  had  to  do  that  you  offered  to  help 
in,  or  could  have  done  yourself,  or  even  thanked  me  for 

I  doing.  Your  head  is  full  of  great  ideas,  and  you  are  no 
doubt  a  very  clever  man.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  you  must 
really  be  a  worthless  sort  of  person  to  be  capable,  for 
instance,  of  eating  all  the  last  of  the  chocolate.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  pity  if  you  became  dictator  of  my  country ; 
or  of  anyone  else’s,  for  that  matter.” 

Nicko  stopped. 

I  “  You  will  do  as  I  tell  you,  you  scoundrel !  ”  cried 

Julius.  His  voice,  meant  to  be  incisive,  struggled  up  to  an 
ineffectual  crow  and  died  away. 

“  That  is  unlikely,  Herr  Julius.  And  as  to  being  a 
scoundrel,  remember  that  I  could  easily  have  taken  you  to  the 
village  and  handed  you  over.  There  would  doubtless  have 

been  a  reward.  But  I  thought  I  owed  you  this  much - ” 

Nicko,  standing  with  his  back  to  the  river,  could  not  see, 
as  Julius  saw,  a  dark  silent  bulk  that  was  suddenly  apparent 
on  the  dove-grey  sheen  of  the  water  behind  him.  His 
body  stiffened  when  a  voice  rasped  across  the  water. 
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“  Stand  still,”  it  said.  “  You  are  covered.  Stand  quite 
still.  If  you  move,  we  fire.” 

An  engine  spluttered,  began  to  throb.  The  boat,  ceas¬ 
ing  to  drift,  edged  shorewards. 

Nicko’s  towering  figure  was  warily  rigid.  He  did  not 
turn  his  head.  But  there  was  a  smile  on  his  face  as  he  looked 
down  at  the  would-be  dictator  squatting  like  a  partridge 
in  the  grass  at  his  feet. 

“  They  were  expecting  you  after  all,”  he  whispered. 

That  must  be  a  patrol.  I  might  just  as  well  have  sold 
you.” 

It  was  the  smile  that  did  it. 

As  if  by  the  swift  revelation  of  lightning  Julius  had  seen 
the  towers  of  his  ambition  fall.  All  his  hopes,  all  his  plans, 
all  his  struggling  had  withered  and  gone  at  the  sound  of  a 
voice  across  water.  Their  present  doom — his  capture — ^the 
humiliation  of  defeat  before  the  battle — ^these  he  accepted, 
scarcely  touched,  as  yet,  by  their  overwhelming  significance. 
It  was  the  recent  petty  prelude  to  this  disaster  that  was 
uppermost  in  his  mind  :  rejection  by  his  own  servant.  An 
oaf  had  found  him  wanting — ^was  grinning  at  his  fall.  .  .  . 

Anger  flared  inside  him.  A  blind  fury  whipped  his  spirit 
to  the  need  of  action.  An  echo  danced  appositely  in  his 
brain  :  “If  you  move,  we  fire  ”... 

Julius  sprang  to  his  feet. 

“  I  defy  you  !  ”  he  screamed.  His  ann,  in  its  flapping 
sleeve,  aimed  a  puny  little  blow  at  Nicko’s  face - 

Six  shots,  at  a  range  of  fifteen  yards.  Nicko  folded  at 
the  knees  and  fell  sideways,  with  a  sigh.  Julius  took  a 
doubtful  pace  forward,  clawed  the  air,  and  seemed  to  fling 
himself  down  on  death. 

The  two  men  who  had  wished  their  country  well  lay 
side  by  side  in  the  long  grass,  not  moving.  As  the  boat’s 
nose  grated  on  the  shingle  the  moon  came  out ;  its  light 
fell,  pale,  and  slightly  deprecating,  on  the  tumbled  bodies. 
The  smoke  of  the  volley  drifted  slowly  downstream. 


Two 

Englishmen. 


EBB  AND  FLOW 
A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

WHEN  the  British  people  get  into  a  period  of  depres¬ 
sion,  earth  and  air  are  full  of  a  croaking  chorus, 
and  of  late  our  ears  are  deafened  with  it.  The 
odd  thing  is  that  pride  seems  to  be  no  solace.  Yet  if  I 
were  an  Englishman,  these  last  weeks  would 
given  me  new  and  notable  reason  to  be 
proud  of  my  heritage.  Money  is  tight,  no 
doubt ;  trade  is  bad  ;  but  money  and  trade  are  not  every¬ 
thing,  and  the  people  who  before  now  have  made  so  much 
money  and  built  up  so  great  a  trade  are  well  able  to  repeat 
the  performance.  In  the  meantime,  the  power  of  England 
(writing  within  the  octave  of  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  an  Irishman 
chooses  to  say  England)  has  never  been  greater  and  never 
been  more  admirably  displayed.  Not  the  power  to  crush, 
but  the  power  to  build.  Mr.  Henderson  has  done  great 
service  to  Europe  ;  Lord  Irwin  has  done  a  greater  and 
more  difficult  service  to  civilisation.  In  each  case  an 
Englishman  (the  two  differing  as  far  as  men  can  differ  in 
personal  origin,  history,  temperament  and  political  alle¬ 
giance,  but  each  typically  English)  has  been  enabled  to 
use  the  power  of  England  with  a  mastery  at  which  other 
nations  wonder — or  would  wonder  if  only  England  would 
let  them. 

I  set  out  the  facts,  as  they  look  to  an  Irishman.  The 
financial  embarrassment  is  in  part,  we  all  know,  due  to 
world  factors,  yet  aggravated  by  certain  causes  for  which 
England  is  responsible.  These  began  with  the  precipitate 
resolution  to  pay  off  our  debt  to  America  in  its  integrity. 
That  proceeding  was  characteristically  English,  in  part  due 
to  pride  of  tradition,  in  part  to  the  sense  that  literal  integrity 
is  in  the  long  run  profitable.  But  if  it  were  an  invest¬ 
ment,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  bring  in  immediate 
dividends — ^at  least  in  the  material  sense  ;  and  if  it 
were  a  sacrifice  to  principle,  sacrifices  have  to  be  paid 
for.  Then  there  is  the  burden  which  specially  alarms  and 
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Oppresses,  the  growing  charge  for  unemployment.  Even 
in  that,  there  is  some  food  for  pride.  Anybody  who  knows 
the  least  thing  about  what  happened  in  England  after  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  has  the  right  to  say :  We  are  more 
honest  than  our  forefathers  ;  we  do  not  let  the  burden 
crush  the  weak.  Evils  there  are  about  this  outlay,  but 
there  is  an  enormous  compensating  balance.  A  doctor 
who  has  worked  for  forty  years  in  one  of  the  poorer  districts 
in  London  says  that  the  change  in  the  conditions  of  those 
to  whom  he  ministers  has  been  almost  unbelievable. 
Ruskin’s  saying  that  the  cruellest  man  could  not  sit  down 
contentedly  to  his  dinner  if  he  realised  what  was  passing 
outside  his  dining-room  is  no  longer  true  in  England  ;  and 
the  financial  troubles  of  England — ^in  so  far  as  they  were 
avoidable — are  due  perhaps  mainly  to  a  generosity  which  has 
ensured  that  in  England  this  should  be  no  longer  true.  No 
doubt  the  generosity  has  been  in  some  w^ays  too  easy,  and 
lavished  too  heedlessly.  But  the  troubles  have  not  been 
caused  as  in  America — where  it  would  seem  that  people 
are  even  worse  perturbed  for  their  pockets  than  here — 
by  an  orgy  of  speculation. 

None  the  less  it  is  clear  that  the  national  finances  need 
to  be  reorganised.  That  does  not  seem  a  task  beyond  the 
ability  of  England,  though  a  Labour  government  may  not 
be  the  best  organ  to  carry  it  out.  But  it  is  also  clear  that 
since  the  war  an  international  re-organisation  has  become 
imperative,  and  is,  quite  literally,  the  most  important 
task  in  the  world.  In  that  task  England  is  leading  the 
world.  This  is  not  designed  to  undervalue  the  part 
played  by  France  ;  M.  Briand,  perhaps,  has  done  more 
than  any  statesman  to  build  up  that  international  comity 
which  must  exist  if  civilisation  is  not  to  be  destroyed  by  its 
own  hands,  yet  which  has  to  be  built  up  at  a  period  when 
nationalism  is  fiercer  and  more  jealous  than  ever  in  history. 
But  the  fact  stands  that  France  as  a  nation  is  naturally  and 
inevitably  governed  by  fear — more  perhaps  than  any  nation, 
except  her  protege,  Poland  ;  and  the  danger  which  most 
immediately  threatened  all  the  work  of  international 
statesmanship  lay  in  the  relations  between  France  and 
Italy.  Mr.  Henderson’s  intervention  at  Paris  and  at 
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Rome  concerned  merely  the  unsolved  dispute  about  the 
rival  claims  of  France  and  Italy  as  to  proportionate  naval 
strength  ;  and  it  has  produced  nothing  final.  But  it  has 
created  a  respite  in  the  urgent  matter,  and  with  that  has 
come  a  general  unstiffening  of  set  and  menacing  attitudes. 
It  is  admitted  by  all  Europe  that  Mr.  Henderson’s  moment 
was  well  chosen  ;  that  the  case  was  prepared  with  admirable 
thoroughness  ;  and  of  the  persuasiveness  of  its  presentation 
by  him  and  by  his  colleagues  we  must  judge  by  the  result. 
No  man  in  the  original  Labour  Party  was  more  perfectly 
typical  of  the  normal  British  Trade  Unionist  than  Mr. 
Henderson  ;  he  was  not,  like  Mr.  MacDonald  or  Mr. 
Snowden,  a  brilliant  ally  brought  in  from  outside  ;  his 
training  for  public  life  had  begun  in  the  work  of  a  Labour 
union.  It  has  gone  on  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the 
House  of  Commons — no  bad  school  for  a  man  with  the  will 
and  the  power  to  learn  ;  and  it  has  produced  from  a 
typical  British  artisan  a  minister  whose  shrewd  efficiency 
was  recognised  by  some  of  the  ablest  diplomatists  from  the 
beginning  of  his  tenure  of  this  great  and  difficult  office. 

But  serviceable  though  this  achievement  has  been  to 
Europe  (and  incidentally  to  America  and  to  Japan)  it  will 
not  seize  the  imagination  of  the  world  like 
Emi  and  ^hat  has  been  passing  in  India.  Nothing  in 
history  has  ever  been  like  the  meeting  and  the 
agreement  between  the  Viceroy  and  Mr.  Gandhi.  It 
was  the  climax  to  a  series  of  episodes,  admirable  and 
surprising  in  themselves.  Since  from  this  high  point 
the  story  may  either  unroll  itself  in  fruitful  fulfilment 
— ^as  is  well  within  the  bounds  of  hope — or  again  may 
lapse  into  a  pitiable  bathos  of  frustration,  or — ^as  is  no  way 
impossible — defeat  this  hopeful  opening  with  a  sinister 
catastrophe  :  since  all  these  possibilities  hang  like  cloud 
shapes  on  the  horizon,  I  shall  try  to  set  out  grounds  for 
believing  that  England  may  be  on  the  eve  of  almost  her 
finest  achievement. 

No  power,  surely,  ever  had  so  great  a  dependency  as 
British  India — ^three  hundred  millions  of  people,  the  vast 
bulk  of  them  belonging  to  one  or  other  of  two  ancient  civilisa- 
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tions.  During  the  World  War,  and  after,  language  was 
used  which  (as  interpreted  by  the  leader  of  the  Conservative 
party)  meant  a  promise  to  this  dependency  of  equality  as 
between  those  who  had  been  the  governors  and  those  whom 
they  governed.  Such  a  promise  (as  we  see  even  to-day, 
as  we  shall  see  more  clearly  in  the  next  months  or  years) 
is  not  easily  or  rapidly  made  good,  even  when  the  will  to 
accomplishment  is  urgent.  But  in  the  nature  of  things, 
the  will  to  its  fulfilment  was  far  more  active  in  India  than 
in  Great  Britain,  and  the  inevitable  consequences  followed: 
suspicion,  charges  of  ill  faith,  violence,  stiffening  against 
violence,  worse  suspicion,  worse  violence,  sharper  repres¬ 
sion.  Then,  when  England  began  to  take  the  question 
seriously  in  hand,  there  came  pleadings  from  some  of  the 
ablest  Englishmen  who  had  served  Government  in  India, 
appealing  that  the  work  they  had  done  should  not  be 
jeopardised  ;  and  they  showed  easily  how  vast  was  the 
work  done.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  every  word  uttered  by 
such  men  must  have  had  a  double  sting  for  Indians,  as 
meaning  that  those  Englishmen  who  knew  India  best 
were  least  willing  that  Indians  should  govern  India.  Agit¬ 
ation  grew  more  envenomed,  and  tended  more  and  more  to 
violence.  We  have  all  seen  a  violent  movement  conducted 
by  men  who  believed  sincerely  in  the  justice  of  their  cause, 
who  had  no  other  motive,  and  who  were  ruthless  in  destruc¬ 
tion.  All  Indian  agitators  know,  as  we  know,  how  im¬ 
possible  it  proved  to  combat  such  a  movement  in  a  small 
adjacent  country  ;  they  probably  did  not  know,  as  we  in 
Ireland  know,  how  ruinous  was  the  cost.  Yet  had  they 
known,  enthusiasts  in  such  a  movement  do  not  reckon 
costs — moral  or  material.  But  in  India  one  man,  who 
cared  little  about  material  losses,  was  clear  on  the  moral 
issue  ;  and  he  set  himself  against  the  use  of  violence. 
Though  Mr.  Gandhi  was  not  implicitly  obeyed,  he  never 
ceased  to  denounce  every  breach  of  his  injunction  ;  and  on 
the  whole  he  limited  the  conflagration  to  a  degree  which 
would,  I  believe,  have  been  impossible,  say,  for  any  Pope  at 
any  period  of  Christianity ;  and  what  is  more  notable,  he 
has  lost  no  prestige  by  opposing  the  extremists. 

Nevertheless,  had  Mr.  Gandhi  been  the  only  fire-fighter 
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he  must  have  been  swept  aside.  He  got  help  from  where 
alone  it  could  be  given — from  the  English  Government 
that  he  had  denounced  with  every  vehemence  of  rhetoric, — 
alike  from  the  English  Government  in  India  and  at  home. 
Here  again  credit  goes  to  the  Labour  Ministry  who  were  in 
power,  without  whom  action  would  have  been  impossible  ; 
but  while  the  issue  was  knit  at  Westminster,  credit  was  not 
confined  to  any  group  or  party  in  England.  Nor  was  it 
limited  to  England  ;  the  Indians  who  came  over  to  West¬ 
minster,  ridiculed  or  execrated  by  the  mass  of  their  own 
people  for  coming,  risked  all  that  men  could  risk  on  their 
faith  in  England’s  honest  generosity.  Between  them  and 
the  English  at  Westminster  the  essential  possibilities  were 
staked  out  and  recognised  ;  and  they  went  back  to  India 
where  alone  the  work  could  be  made  solid  and  complete. 
For  you  cannot  force  on  a  country  against  its  will  any  form 
of  freedom.  The  problem  was,  how  to  impart  to  the 
majority,  who  remained  incredulous  and  furiously  hostile, 
a  faith  in  England’s  honesty.  No  Englishman  could  do 
that ;  no  newspaper,  native  or  foreign  ;  the  Indians  who 
had  gone  to  the  Conference  could  not  do  it.  There  was 
only  one  possible  means — to  convince  the  leader  of  these 
hostile  millions,  the  Congress  party. 

Lord  Irwin  decided  to  undertake  the  task  and  to  under¬ 
take  it  alone.  So  in  the  epic  days  champion  met  champion 
in  single  combat,  and  the  hosts  stood  by  and  looked  on. 

It  is  strange  how  slow  at  times  is  the  response  of  human 
imagination.  Thousands  of  us  have  seen  men  encountering 
each  other  in  mid-air,  higher  than  the  mountain  tops,  to 
kill  or  be  killed  ;  and  the  spectacle  of  what  passed  so  far 
off  grew  unremarkable.  Only  those  who  were  in  the  fight 
could  realise  it ;  yet  possibly  they  were  too  busy  to  be 
aware.  Quite  possibly,  too,  neither  Lord  Irwin  nor  Mr. 
Gandhi  in  the  stages  of  their  long  duel  was  aware  of  its 
pictorial  quality.  Mr.  Churchill,  who  never  lacks  the 
power  to  visualise,  perceived  something  when  he  described 
with  indignant  rhetoric  “  this  half-naked  fanatic  striding  up 
the  steps  of  Government  House.”  But  rhetoric  was  never 
more  false  to  reality.  There  has  been  no  striding  arrogance 
at  any  time  in  Mr.  Gandhi’s  demeanour.  But  when  a  man 
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is  the  accredited  spokesman  of  a  hundred  millions,  bated 
breath  and  whispering  humbleness  do  not  become  him. 
If  he  were  only  their  mouthpiece,  it  would  still  be  fitting 
that  he  should  not  take  admittance  to  the  negotiation 
chamber  as  a  favour.  But  this  man  came  as  a  leader, 
ready  not  merely  to  speak  but  to  decide.  If  nothing  else 
entitled  him  to  be  spoken  of  with  respect  by  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Churchill,  there  was  his  courage.  Unless  negotiation 
was  to  end  in  a  mere  deadlock,  concessions  must  be  made  ; 
words  must  be  taken  back  ;  and  nothing  in  the  world  is 
harder  than  for  a  revolutionary  leader  to  unsay  his  utter¬ 
ances.  His  power  is  not  like  that  of  a  Governor-General, 
defined  by  statute,  consecrated  by  usage,  with  all  the 
machinery  of  force  to  support  it.  What  he  must  control 
is  impalpable  as  the  wind,  as  fitful,  and  not  much  more 
controllable.  The  measure  of  the  man  is  that  he  was  not 
afraid  to  reach  an  agreement.  The  measure  of  Lord  Irwin 
is  that  he  chose  to  have  no  counsellor  but  (as  Charles 
Napier  said  should  be  the  rule  for  a  general)  his  pillow  and 
his  courage.  He  has  been  blamed,  it  seems,  for  autocratic 
action  (a  charge  that  sounds  fantastic  to  anyone  who  ever 
met  the  man)  and  also  for  not  keeping  the  Press  informed. 
That  was  a  grave  risk  to  take,  but  again  the  answer  is,  it 
succeeded.  When  Europe  and  Asia  meet,  the  divergencies 
run  so  deep,  the  temperamental  causes  for  misunder¬ 
standing  are  so  manifold,  that  it  is  not  only  desirable  but 
necessary  to  simplify  to  the  uttermost.  If  two  men  can 
be  found,  so  placed  that  they  can  take  the  responsibility 
of  decisions,  and  if  two  can  be  found  willing  to  take  it, 
then  in  heaven’s  name  let  it  be  a  conference  of  two. 

We  ignorant  people  who  have  to  try  for  understanding 
of  these  high  matters — and  if  ever  there  was  a  plain  duty 
laid  on  the  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth  it  is  to  gain  some 
comprehension  of  the  issues  at  stake  in  India — ^we  must 
gather  light  where  we  can.  I  find  myself  going  for  light 
to  Mr.  Kipling — to  the  Mr.  Kipling  who  is  something 
more  than  an  Englishman  (there  are,  of  course,  other 
incarnations  of  Mr.  Kipling’s  spirit).  Might  not  this  have 
been  written  up  over  the  room  where  Lord  Irwin  and  Mr. 
Gandhi  held  conference  ? 
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"  Oh,  East  is  East,  and  West  is  West,  and  never  the  twain  shall  meet. 
Till  earth  and  sky  meet  presently  at  God’s  great  judgment  seat. 

But  there  is  neither  East  nor  West,  border  nor  breed  nor  birth. 

When  two  strong  men  meet  face  to  face,  though  they  come  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth," 

Again,  in  Kiniy  that  figure  of  the  old  lama  round  which 
the  wonderful  story  is  built  up,  reveals  a  human  being,  alien 
to  us,  yet  as  naturally  lovable  as  Goldsmith’s  Dr.  Primrose 
— z.  soul  compact  of  gentleness  and  of  unshaken  courage. 

I  think  another  reading  of  Kim  would  help  many  to  com¬ 
prehension  of  Mr.  Gandhi.  The  lama  indeed  was  any¬ 
thing  but  half  naked  ;  yet  his  garb  would  be  as  strange  to 
us  as  the  Mahatma’s  ;  and  neither  is  more  strange  than  that 
in  which  Charles  de  Foucauld,  a  Frenchman  of  noble  birth, 
a  soldier  and  explorer,  distinguished  even  among  French¬ 
men  for  his  culture,  chose  to  array  himself  when  he  went 
to  take  up  his  dwelling  among  the  Touaregs  ;  and  it  never 
occurred  to  him  to  dress  otherwise  when  he  went  on  expe¬ 
ditions  with  his  nearest  comrade  Laperrine,  “the  General  of 
the  Sahara.”  If  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  the 
garb  in  which  Mr.  Gandhi  went  to  meet  the  Viceroy  and  the 
robes  in  which  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  goes  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  it  is  that  the  Indian  holy  man  wears  at  all  times  the 
vestments  that  express  him  to  himself  and  to  his  people. 

It  seems  worth  while  to  stress  all  this,  because  at  this 
moment  the  work  which  England  seemed  likely  to  accom¬ 
plish  is  jeopardised  by  the  action  of  some  Englishmen. 
The  essence  of  that  work  has  been  not  merely  the  power 
to  act,  but  what  is  far  greater,  the  power  to  act  so  as  to 
evoke  co-operation.  Mr.  Henderson  did  that,  admirably. 
Lord  Irwin  did  that — it  seemed  to  many  (for  instance,  to 
Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain) — almost  miraculously.  Then 
the  Conservative  party  published  a  decision  which  so 
distinguished  and  candid  a  mind  as  Lord  Brentford’s 
immediately  interpreted  as  a  repudiation  of  Lord  Irwin. 
A  notable  speech  from  Mr.  Baldwin  in  the  House  of 
Commons  made  it  clear  that,  while  he  represents  the 
Conservative  party,  it  will  stand  solidly  by  Lord  Irwin. 
That  alliance  was  one  of  the  things  on  which  men  of  good 
will  counted  with  heartfelt  satisfaction,  and  Mr.  Baldwin 
has  singularly  strengthened  himself  by  this  utterance. 
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Curiously  enough,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  struck  such 
people  that  if  the  policy  for  which  Lord  Irwin  stands  is 
successful,  it  will  establish  beyond  contest  the 
^eace*^  monarchical  principle  for  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth.  General  Smuts  once  said  that  he  did 
not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to  elect  a  President  of  the 
British  Empire.  If  that  Empire  is  to  include  India  on  a 
basis  of  equality  (Mr.  Baldwin’s  word),  monarchy  is 
imperative.  The  Indian  Princes  rallied  to  the  idea  of  a 
Federation  with  the  King  as  its  head.  They  do  not  desire 
to  see  the  idea  of  government  by  voting  carried  to  European 
lengths  ;  and  most  Conservatives  hold  (I  agree  with  them) 
that  European  methods  in  this  respect  would  be  uncongenial 
to  India.  India  is  predisposed  to  the  idea  of  personal  rule;  and 
India  saw  in  Lord  Irwin’s  action  the  King’s  Vicegerent  acting 
as  a  king.  If  Conservatives  prefer  to  see  action  taken  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  dictates  of  British  newspapers  with  big  circulations, 
why,  let  them.  But  if  their  policy  is  considered  by  the  public 
likely  to  mean  a  military  re-conquest  of  India,  they  vill 
probably  be  kept  out  of  office  till  that  danger  is  removed. 

There  are  two  lines  of  advance  open.  One  is  to  accept 
the  co-operation  of  all  India  (from  the  native  Princes  to 
Congress  and  Mr.  Gandhi)  in  framing  a  federal  constitution 
for  India  within  the  British  Commonwealth.  It  is  possible 
that  this  attempt  may  break  down  owing  to  irreconcilable 
opposition  between  Hindu  and  Moslem.  But  if  that 
happens,  India  will  have  ruined  the  fabric  for  which 
England  had  prepared  the  framework.  It  will  not  be 
England’s  success,  but  it  will  be  India’s  failure. 

The  other  line  is,  virtually,  to  refuse  India’s  co-operation, 
by  setting  up  conditions  which  will  make  it  impossible ; 
or  by  interposing  delays  which  will  be  interpreted  as  a 
decision  to  keep  things  as  they  are.  The  result  will  be, 
first,  to  hamstring  every  Indian  who  has  offered  loyal  help 
in  the  preliminary  stages  at  Westminster — to  put  them  as 
effectively  out  of  public  usefulness  as  Redmond  was  put ; 
next,  to  present  Mr.  Gandhi  to  his  countrymen  as  a  man 
who  has  been  made  a  fool  of,  and  to  throw  all  authority 
to  the  extremists,  who  may  be  relied  on  to  create  a  bloody 
welter  of  killing  and  burning. 
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There  will  then  be  a  choice  between  military  re-conquest 
— ^which  was  thought  too  expensive  even  in  Ireland — ^and 
some  variant  of  the  Black  and  Tan  discipline.  That,  as 
in  Ireland,  could  only  last  until  England  realises  what  is 
being  done  in  the  name  of  England.  After  that  may 
come  a  renewed  attempt  for  settlement,  and  we  may  see 
once  more  Conservative  statesmen  throwing  up  their  hats 
with  delight  because  they  have  achieved  a  solution,  patting 
on  the  back  the  men  who  had  (in  all  good  faith  and  sincerity) 
organised  the  killings  and  burnings,  and  telling  the  world 
that  these  were  virile  efficient  persons  who  knew  what 
they  meant,  not  mere  talkers  and  voters.  Mr.  Churchill 
could  lead  the  chorus  ;  he  knows  the  tune.  But  who  is 
to  guarantee  that  what  could  be  done  with  three  million 
people  close  by  can  be  done  with  three  hundred  million 
far  off  ?  that  if  such  turmoil  were  produced  in  India  as  was 
produced  in  Ireland,  a  settlement  would  be  possible  ? 


Schisms  in  the 
Government. 


These  excursions  and  alarms  have  had  their  effect  on 
the  parliamentary  situation.  Up  to  the  first  week  in  March 
the  average  man  saw  no  particular  reason 
why  the  Labour  Government  should  not 
go  out.  No  violent  revolution  of  policy 
was  to  be  expected  ;  for  a  change  in  the  fiscal  system  is 
not  revolutionary.  Sir  John  Simon  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Keynes, 
two  of  the  ablest  Liberals,  had  separated  themselves  from 
the  old  policy  of  free  imports.  Labour  appeared  to  be 
crumbling.  The  young  intellectuals  with  Sir  Oswald  and 
Lady  Cynthia  Mosley  at  their  head  were  openly  breaking 
from  the  party  in  which  they  were  somewhat  incongruously 
assorted  ;  while  two  older  recruits  from  the  Liberals  to 
Labour,  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  and  Lord  Arnold,  resigned 
the  offices  they  held — though  without  severance  of 
allegiance.  The  Trades  Disputes  Bill  had  met  with  reverse 
in  Committee  and  seemed  likely  to  be  withdrawn  for  good. 
Nobody  looked  forward  with  any  pleasure  to  Mr.  Snowden’s 
next  budget.  It  was  doubtful  how  long  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
would  think  it  desirable  to  keep  the  Conservatives  out,  and 
nobody  saw  any  cogent  reason  for  his  doing  so,  except 
minor  party  tactics.  Now,  things  look  very  different. 
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Despite  the  vigour  with  which  Mr.  Baldwin  redressed  the 
balance,  it  is  plain  that  an  election  which  put  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  in  office — even  under  Mr.  Baldwin — ^would  have 
dangerous  reactions  in  India — ^which  is  at  present  the  most 
important  centre  in  Imperial  politics.  Moreover,  the  elec¬ 
tion  in  the  St.  George’s  division,  a  straight  fight  between 
two  Conservatives  when  the  issue  was  plainly  Mr.  Baldwin’s 
leadership,  resulted,  indeed,  in  a  win  for  Mr.  Duff  Cooper — 
a  first-rate  candidate  in  all  ways.  But  that  makes  it  all 
the  more  menacing  that  1 1 ,000  votes  should  have  been  cast 
against  him  in  that  Conservative  stronghold. 

In  Spain,  the  most  important  fact  under  the  new  regime 
is  the  growth  of  Seftor  Cambo’s  new  Constitutional  Centre 
Party,  which  has  the  support  of  the  financiers 
MonS^y***  generally,  including  more  than  one  ex-Minister 
of  Finance.  His  programme  agrees  with  all  the 
others  in  this,  that  after  the  municipal  and  local  elections 
there  must  be  held  Cortes  Constituyentes  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  royal  prerogative.  The  king  is  probably 
not  more  monarchist  than  such  monarchists  as  Seftor 
Cambo  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  would 
seek  to  resist  limitations  of  the  power  of  the  Crown.  But 
it  seems  certain  that  he  is  convinced  of  his  personal  com¬ 
petence  to  hold  the  Crown  while  there  is  one,  and  does 
not  believe  that  he  would  serve  Spain  by  abdicating  in 
favour  of  another  sovereign — still  less  by  issuing  a  general 
declaration  of  willingness  to  consent  to  a  Republic.  In 
plain  words,  he  believes  it  his  duty  to  remain  at  his  post, 
though  he  may  agree  to  a  new  definition  of  its  functions. 
It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  existing  Ministry, 
recruited  almost  entirely  from  veterans,  is  too  like  a 
regiment  of  Chelsea  pensioners.  Admiral  Aznar,  in  com¬ 
mand  of  it,  a  courteous  and  gentle  sailor,  will  no  doubt 
stick  to  the  post  of  duty,  but  scarcely  from  inclination.  In 
short,  there  is  a  rally  to  the  principle  of  monarchy,  with  a 
sovereign  on  the  throne  who  is  not  likely  to  wreck  the  cause 
by  excessive  insistence  on  monarchic  power,  but  who  has 
not  yet  found  the  agents  that  can  help  him  to  establish  it 
securely  on  a  broader  foundation. 
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THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  by  H.  G. 

Wells,  Julian  Huxley  and  G.  P. 

Wells.  Cassell.  21s. 

It  is  difficult  to  withstand  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  begin  this  review  with  a 
testimony  to  the  astounding  industry 
and  vitality  of  H.  G.  Wells.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  he  is  the  most  many-sided 
man  of  our  time.  He  first  makes  a 
name  for  himself  as  a  writer  of  .scientific 
romances,  an  explorer,  the  first  and 
the  most  intrepid,  of  the  new  field  of 
imagination  which  science  had  opened 
up.  Having  established  himself  as  the 
most  far-seeing  prophet  of  the  age,  he 
contracts  his  sphere  of  interest  and 
withdraws  his  mind  from  the  other  side 
of  the  moon  to  take  a  look  at  the  latest 
suburb ;  ceasing  to  speculate  about 
the  end  of  man’s  life,  he  considers  its 
to-morrow.  This  is  the  phase  of  Tono 
Bungay  and  The  New  Machiaevelli,  a 
phase  which  WeUs  has  never  entirely 
outgrovsm.  It  has  produced  some  of 
the  finest  novels  of  the  twentieth 
centuiy ,  exhibited  Wells  as  the  greatest 
comic  writer  since  Dickens,  and  con¬ 
tributed  some  exquisitely  penetrating 
social  satire  to  the  understanding  of 
our  times. 

Wells’s  survey  of  contemporary 
society  convinced  him  that  civilisation 
is  doomed  to  destruction  unless  man 
can  learn  to  be  rational.  The  next 
war,  it  is  obvious,  will  destroy  us, 
while  the  anarchy  of  competitive  in¬ 
dustrialism  leads  manifestly  to  econo¬ 
mic  breakdown.  Convinced  that  naan 
must  be  educated  to  rise  above  the 
loyalties  and  prejudices  of  an  outgrown 
nationalism,  to  become  in  fact  a  citizen 
of  the  world  and  not  of  a  state,  Wells 


proceeded  to  take  in  hand  the  colossal 
task  of  educating  mankind  himself.  The 
Outline  of  History  was  the  first  instal¬ 
ment  of  this  education  in  world  citizen¬ 
ship  ;  the  recently-published  Science 
of  Life  is  the  second.  The  Science  of 
Work  and  Wealth,  now  in  process  of 
being  written,  is  the  third. 

The  labour  which  has  gone  to  the 
production  of  the  present  work  must 
have  been  prodigious.  A  glimpse  at 
the  titles  of  the  different  books  will 
show  the  extent  of  the  ground  which 
is  covered.  Book  I  deals  with  The 
Living  Body.  Book  II,  The  Chief 
Patterns  of  Life,  is  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  various  kinds  of  living 
things  that  the  world  contains  to-day. 
Book  III  summarises  the  evidence  for 
evolution  and  establishes  it  as  an 
incontrovertible  fact.  Book  tV,  The 
How  and  the  Why  of  Development 
and  Evolution,  describes  modem 
theories  of  heredity  and  recounts  the 
conclusions  of  the  recently-founded 
science  of  genetics.  Book  V  contains 
the  history  of  life  upon  the  planet  from 
the  appearance  of  the  earliest  amoebas 
up  to  the  advent  of  man.  Book  VI, 
The  Spectacle  of  Life,  surveys  the 
habits  and  ways  of  life  of  different 
kinds  of  living  organisms  in  fresh  and 
salt  water,  in  the  air  and  on  land. 
Book  VII,  Health  and  Disease,  dis¬ 
cusses  among  other  things  recent  work 
on  smoke  and  stuffiness  as  factors 
in  the  production  of  disease,  and 
on  sunlight  and  vitamins  as  promoters 
of  health.  Book  VIII,  Behaviour, 
Feeling  and  Thought,  is  mainly  con¬ 
cerned  with  psychology.  There  is  an 
account  of  the  work  of  Pavlov  on 
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conditioned  reflexes,  an  up-to-date  and  Having  had  the  misfortune  of  a 


extremely  sane  treatment  of  such  vexed 
subjects  as  h5T)notism,  psychical  re¬ 
search,  neuroses,  multiple  personality 
and  the  problems  of  abnormal  psycho¬ 
logy,  and,  in  sections  on  Modem 
Ideas  of  Conduct  and  The  Question 
of  Personal  Survival,  brief  incursions 
into  ethics  and  metaphysics.  Book  IX 
deals  with  the  special  peculiarities,  past, 
present  and  future,  of  that  unique 
biological  species,  the  human  race. 

For  the  treatment  of  this  enormous 
mass  of  material,  collected  together  in 
880  laige  pages,  and  embracing  the 
subject-matter  of  biology,  physiology, 
psycholog}',  botany  and  genetics,  there 
can  be  nothing  but  praise.  I  cannot 
enumerate  all  its  virtues,  but  mention 
might  be  made  of  order  and  arrange¬ 
ment  ;  facts  are  brought  into  juxta¬ 
position  and  contrast  in  the  most 
effective  possible  way ;  for  example, 
the  accounts  of  the  parallel  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  vertebrate  mammals  and 
the  insects,  of  selection — the  choice  of 
the  evidence  used  to  establish  the  fact 
of  evolution  may  be  specially  cited  in 
this  connection — and  of  clarity  of 
exposition  reinforced  by  a  profuse  and 
abundant  use  of  apt  illustrations  by 
way  of  simile  and  analogy.  Many  of 
these  similes  bear  the  unmistakable 
imprint  of  the  hand  of  Wells  himself ; 
for  example ;  "  An  organ  such  as  the 
brain  or  liver  is  like  the  City  during 
working  hours,  a  tissue  culture  is 
like  Regent's  Park  on  a  Bank  Holiday, 
a  spectacle  of  rather  futile  boredom." 

Finally  there  is  style ;  this,  always 
adequate,  rises  easily  on  the  great 
occasions  to  the  height  of  the  theme 
in  passages  of  eloquence  which  are 
again  strongly  reminiscent  of  H.  G. 

There  is,  moreover,  an  abundance  of 
admirable,  pictorial  illustrations  for 
which  Mr.  Brightwell,  whose  work 
they  are,  but  whose  name  is  by  some 
oversight  omitted  from  this  edition, 
deserves  eveiy  praise. 


Classical  education,  I  am  quite  in¬ 
competent  to  criticise  the  biological 
and  physiological  parts  of  this  great 
work.  When  the  psychological  book  is 
reached,  however,  my  mind  ceases  to 
be  a  mere  sponge  for  the  absorption  of 
new  knowledge,  and  begins  to  take 
notice.  Of  the  innumerable  comments 
which  occur  to  me,  there  are  two, 
mainly  of  a  critical  nature,  which  I 
shall  venture  to  offer. 

First,  the  imiverse  envisaged  in  The 
Science  of  Life  is  a  purely  mechanistic 
world.  It  is  without  plan  or  purpose, 
mind  being  regarded  always  as  the 
product  of  material  conditions  never 
as  their  cause.  Now  given  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  variations,  the  classical 
evolutionary  factors  of  natural  selec¬ 
tion  and  adaptation  to  environment, 
which  are  those  upon  which  the  authors 
chiefly  lay  stress,  may  explain  the 
development  of  life  with  a  fair  measure 
of  success.  But  how  are  they  to  explain 
the  variations  themselves  ?  The 
authors  are  driven  to  postulate  fortui¬ 
tous,  that  is  to  say  uncaused,  mutations 
of  the  germ  plasm.  But  a  imiverse  in 
which  things  can  happen  by  chance  is 
surely  a  greater  affront  to  the  scientific 
spirit  than  one  in  which  they  happen 
through  mind. 

In  psychology  the  authors  again 
adopt  a  mechanistic  attitude.  Great 
ingenuity  is  exercised  in  explaining  not 
only  the  phenomena  of  spiritualism 
without  spirits,  but  the  phenomena  of 
thinking  without  mind.  For  mind,  in 
the  authors’  view,  appears  to  be  a  mere 
epiphenomenon,  a  register  of  cerebral 
occurrences  which  it  does  not  cause. 
Hence  the  great  importance  which 
they  attach  to  Pavlov’s  work,  since  it 
enables  them  to  show  how  much  of 
what  used  to  be  considered  the  work 
of  mind,  can  be  explained  in  terms  of 
conditioned  reflexes.  But  that  the 
mental  activity  which  went  to  the 
writing  of  this  book  can  be  so  explained, 
I  find  myself  totally  unable  to  believe. 
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A  DISTORTED  FOCUS 

by  Capt.  Reginald  Berkeley 


THE  MEMOIRS  OF  MARSHAL 

FOCH,  translated  by  Colonel  T. 

Bentley  Mott.  Heinemann.  25s. 
This  is  a  baffling  and  unsatisfactory 
book,  very  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
what  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  the  character  of  the  late  Marshal. 
Judged  as  mUitary  history  it  is  so 
misleading  about  events  that  are 
common  knowledge  as  to  throw  a 
strong  shadow  of  doubt  over  the  whole 
contents.  Judged  as  autobiography 
it  reveals  almost  nothing  of  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  writer  except  an  egotism 
with  which  he  has  not  hitherto  been 
debited.  Judged  as  good  reading  it 
is  one  monstrous  yawn  from  cover  to 
cover.  The  maps  would  be  inadequate 
in  a  school  history.  The  illustrations 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  text  and 
might  almost  have  been  drawn  hap¬ 
hazard  from  a  hat  and  inserted  in  their 
•places  by  a  blindfold  man.  A  snapshot 
of  General  Pershing  faces  an  account 
of  an  interview  with  the  Duke  of 
Aosta.  "  Flowers  for  British  Soldiers 
along  the  Roads  of  France,”  together 
with  ”  Sappers  in  gas  masks  ”  accom¬ 
panying  a  French  cavalry  attack  on 
Nieuport  in  which  somehow  is  sand¬ 
wiched  a  motor  car  accident  to  General 
Joffre.  And  so  throughout. 

To  review  such  a  performance  on 
the  part  of  a  world  hero  is  a  melancholy 
task.  Foch’s  memoirs  ought  to  have 
been  the  most  valuable  war  publication 
since  Ludendorff.  They  are  almost 
worthless.  They  tell  little  that  is  new 
and  much  that  is  distorted.  They 
might  be  passed  over  with  a  sigh  of 
regret  were  it  not  that  the  book  bristles 
with  cleverly  disguised  but  very  dam¬ 
aging  imputations  against  the  British 
Army.  It  is  probably  unfair  to  lay 


all  or  even  most  of  the  blame  on  the 
dead  Marshal,  whom  all  the  British 
peoples  delighted  to  honour,  for  he  was 
an  old  man  when  the  memoirs  were  begun 
and  nearly  eighty  when  they  were 
completed.  No  doubt  blame  chiefly 
lies  on  those  members  of  his  staff  who 
spurred  the  old  man’s  failing  recollec¬ 
tions  and  got  together  his  material. 
Some  measure  of  responsibility  must 
rest  on  the  shoulders  of  the  translator. 
Colonel  Bentley  Mott  who,  in  preparing 
his  American  text,  not  always  is  it 
true  with  an  exact  appreciation  of  the 
shades  of  meaning  in  the  original 
language,  has  allowed  so  much  to  go 
imcorrected  by  any  footnote  that  a 
zealous  and  well-informed  sponsor 
ought  not  to  have  passed  over.  And 
the  publishers  would  not  have  exceeded 
their  functions  had  they  furnished  the 
lay  reader  in  this  country  with  some 
kind  of  corrective  by  an  acknowledged 
military  historian,say  General  Edmonds 
or  General  Maurice,  in  the  form  of  a 
preface. 

There  were  certain  key  battles  in 
the  war  on  the  Western  front,  any  one 
of  which,  decided  otherwise,  would 
have  altered  the  whole  comrse  of  the 
campaign.  The  retreat  to  the  Marne  ; 
First  Ypres;  Second  Ypres ;  the  Somme 
Offensive ;  the  March  Retreat ;  the 
Attack  of  August  8th.  Any  of  these 
might  have  been,  indeed,  the  last  led 
directly  up  to,  the  decisive  stroke. 
Not  a  bad  test  of  the  value  of  a  war 
book  is  its  objectivity  in  dealing  with 
these  battles.  In  every  case.  Marshal 
Foch  with  a  cleverness  very  hard  to 
dissociate  from  deliberation,  has  dis¬ 
torted  the  narrative  to  the  disparage¬ 
ment  of  the  British. 

In  the  account  of  the  retreat  to  the 
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Mame  he  revives  in  a  new  and  remark¬ 
ably  ingenious  form  the  accusation 
that  the  British  on  the  left  let  down 
the  French  Fifth  Army.  Here  is  the 
passage : 

"  In  spite  of  a  brilliant  success  at 
Guise  on  the  morning  of  the  29th, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  exhausted 
British  Army  on  its  left  was  extrica¬ 
ted,  the  Fifth  Army  was  not  quite 
able  to  restore  the  situation.” 

Now  aside  altogether  from  the  fact 
that  the  British  right  flank  had  been 
exposed  throughout  the  retreat  by  the 
incomprehensible  conduct  of  General 
Lanrezac  (who  w'as  soon  afterwards 
relieved  of  his  command  because  of 
his  incapacity)  and  that  at  least  one 
reliable  historian  represents  the  Fifth 
Army  Commander  as  conducting  the 
operation  more  in  a  spirit  of  pique 
with  General  Joffre  than  anything 
else,  the  purpose  of  the  Battle  of  Guise 
was  to  extricate  not  the  "  exhausted 
British  ”  but  the  French  Sixth  Army 
which  was  pinned  by  the  enemy  and 
imable  to  break  oft  the  engagement. 
Throughout  the  29th  the  British  right 
was  halted  at  La  Fere  waiting  for  the 
French  Fifth  Army  to  disengage  the 
Sixth.  ”  For  the  British,  except  the 
cavalry,  much  of  the  29th  was  a  day 
of  rest,  devoted  to  repairing  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  strenuous  days  through 
which  they  had  passed.”  (British 
Official  History.)  Marshal  Foch's  story 
of  the  "  brilliant  ”  Fifth  Army  extri¬ 
cating  the  “  exhausted  British  ”  may 
be  capital  propaganda,  but  it  is  a 
remarkably  odd  departure  from  the 
truth,  especially  in  view  of  the  events 
of  August  31st  when  Sir  D.  Haig’s 
cavalry  w'as  incontestably  brought  into 
action  to  "  extricate  ”  the  exhausted 
French. 

The  account  of  First  Ypres  is  charac¬ 
terised  by  an  omission  comparable  with 
writing  the  history  of  Waterloo  and 
ignoring  the  arrival  of  Blucher.  Foch 
completely  suppresses  all  reference  to 
FitzClarence’s  counter-attack  towards 


Gheluvelt  which  changed  the  whole 
fortunes  of  the  battle.  According  to 
the  Marshal  the  turning  point  of  the 
battle  was  when  he  himself  put  into  the 
hands  of  Sir  John  French  a  memoran¬ 
dum  beginning,"  It  is  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  not  to  retreat,"  which  the  British 
Field-Marshal  "  had  the  good  sense  ” 
to  adopt — a  comment  which  surely 
might  have  been  left  to  some  third 
party.  Foch  met  this  emergency  as  he, 
and  incidentally  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  met 
all  emergencies  with  coolness,  coinage, 
and  in  the  offensive  spirit.  His  memor¬ 
andum  was  admirable.  But  it  had 
been  anticipated  by  the  commander  on 
the  spot.  FitzClarence’s  counter-attack 
had  already  intervened  to  save  the 
situation. 

In  writing  of  Second  Ypres  a  serious 
misrepresentation  is  made.  The  action 
is  described  thus :  "  Surprised  and 
partly  asphyxiated  the  French  Terri¬ 
torials  and  Algerian  Riflemen  poured 
back  in  disorder  and  a  part  of  our 
artillery  fell  into  the  enemy’s  hands. 
The  British  left  (Canadian  division) 
retreated  to  St.  Julien.  The  route  to 
Ypres  lay  open.”  If  this  means  any¬ 
thing,  it  means  that  the  Canadians 
gave  with  the  French,  abandoning 
their  line  before  the  gas  attack.  That 
is  not  the  case,  nor  anything  Uke  the 
case.  The  continuation  of  the  narra¬ 
tive  would  lead  the  reader  to  suppose 
that  only  the  personal  energy  of  Foch 
saved  both  armies  from  disaster.  No 
one  would  deny  that  he  acted  with 
great  decision  and  promptitude ;  but 
Second  Ypres  was  not  saved  by  any 
General.  It  was  saved  by  the  in¬ 
vincible  fortitude  of  regimental  soldiers 
mostly  out  of  touch  with  commands 
and  staffs. 

What  of  the  Somme  ?  What  of  the 
March  retreat  ?  What  of  the  operations 
of  August  8th  ?  Will  it  be  believed 
that  the  battles  of  the  Somme  are  dis¬ 
missed  in  half-a-dozen  pages ;  that  the 
story  of  the  March  retreat  takes  no 
account  of  the  weakness  in  the  line 
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caused  by  the  British  extension  of  worshipper.  But  this  book  is  written  in 


front  following  upon  the  mutinies  in 
the  French  Army  ?  When  the  British 
Fifth  Army  was  driven  in,  General 
Gough  was  holding  forty  miles  of 
front  with  absurdly  inadequate  forces. 
A  generous  ally  might  not  unreasonably 
have  recorded  that  fact.  Anyone 
judging  from  the  text  might  well  imag¬ 
ine  that  the  British  fled  in  disorder  and 
only  the  French  succeeded  in  standing 
their  ground.  There  is  nothing  but  the 
most  perfunctory  reference  to  the  feat 
of  the  Third  British  Army  in  holding 
out  opposite  Arras  ;  and  not  a  line,  in 
a  book  that  bristles  with  quotations 
from  the  orders  of  the  writer,  of  Haig’s 
magnificent  “  Backs  to  the  Wall  ” 
Order  of  the  Day,  and  the  splendid 
response  it  evoked. 

As  for  the  operations  of  August  8th, 
there  is  not  one  word  of  the  stupendous 
achievement  of  the  Australians  and 
Canadians,  probably  the  deepest  in¬ 
dividual  drive  in  the  whole  campaign. 
The  whole  engagement  is  blurred 
together  as  a  Franco-British  attack. 
In  a  sense  it  was.  But  just  as  there 
were  many  superb  feats  of  French 
arms  which  the  British  Army  is  proud 
to  pay  tribute  to,  the  main  lunge  of 
August  8th  was  definitely  a  victory  for 
the  Dominion  troops.  Why  should 
that  fact  be  passed  over  ? 

There  is  another  crowning  misrepre¬ 
sentation  about  August  8th.  By  an 
ingenious  reference  back  to  a  vague 
directive  of  April  3rd,  the  whole  credit 
for  planning  the  operation,  which  as  a 
matter  of  fact  belonged  to  Lord  Rawlin- 
son,  is  stolen  for  Foch.  In  that  respect 
there  is  a  remarkable  homogeneity 
throughout  the  book.  The  other  com¬ 
manders,  French,  Haig,  Pershing, 
Petain  all  pusillanimously  waver  on 
their  way,  hesitating  in  the  face  of  crisis. 
Foch  alone  can  save  the  situation. 
It  is  just  a  little  too  reminiscent  of  a 
detective  in  a  thriller.  It  would  not 
be  quite  so  repellent  if  it  were  all  the 
eulogy  of  some  enthusiastic  hero- 


the  first  person  singular  and  in  the 
manner  of  the  superman. 

Our  generation  is  a  little  tired  of 
supermen.  It  has  learned  to  recognise 
their  super-advertisements  as  well  as 
their  super-advantages.  Hitherto  it 
has  placed  Marshal  Foch  in  a  different 
class,  and  when  this  coagulation  of 
boasts  has  been  de-egoti.sed,  and  what  is 
of  military  value  has  been  extracted 
and  added  to  his  other  military  writ¬ 
ings,  he  will  be  replaced  by  posterity 
on  the  pedestal  which  he  fairly  won — 
as  a  distinguished  commander  of  great 
energy  and  resolution,  fortified  by  de¬ 
vout  religious  beliefs,  who,  thanfe  to 
the  combination  of  circumstances  that 
placed  him  in  an  imique  position  at  an 
unique  moment,  achieved  a  lasting 
success  in  arms ;  but  who  made  mis¬ 
takes  as  all  men  make  mistakes ;  not 
the  least  of  them  being  the  form  in 
which  he  authorised  the  publication 
of  his  memoirs. 


THE  WORLD  OUR  NEIGHBOUR, 
by  Vernon  Bartlett.  Elkin  Matthews 
and  Marrot.  6s. 

NEWEST  EUROPE,  by  Martin 
MacLaughlin.  Longmans,  Green,  6s. 
A  MORE  expressive  title  for  Mr. 
Bartlett’s  excellent  little  book  would 
have  been  The  World  in  a  Nutshell : 
or  Foreign  Affairs  for  the  Million.  I 
hesitate  to  venture  on  an  estimate  of 
the  number  of  people  who  have  listened 
to  the  weekly  broadcasts  on  foreign 
affairs  out  of  which  the  book  has 
grown  ;  but  the  figure  would  certainly 
have  staggered  the  pre-war  diplomatist 
who  thought  of  foreign  affairs  as  the 
highly  specialised  preserve  of  the 
experts,  into  which  the  man  in  the 
street  had  generally  neither  the  quali¬ 
fications  nor  the  wish  to  enter.  Turn¬ 
ing  over  these  pages,  as  Mr.  Bartlett 
nimbly  skips  from  minorities  in  Poland 
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to  the  cost  of  armaments,  and  from 
civil  war  in  China  to  the  functions  of 
the  Permanent  Court  at  the  Hague, 
one  is  astonished  at  the  number  and 
variety  of  topics  which  are  gradually 
swimming  into  the  ken  of  the  ordinary 
man  who  tries  to  take  an  intelligent 
interest  in  current  affairs.  It  was 
grossly  unfair  of  the  Times  to  taunt 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  for  having  the 
honesty  to  admit,  during  the  Peace 
Conference,  that  he  had  never  heard  of 
Teschen.  Ninety-nine  out  of  every 
himdred  educated  people  were  in  the 
same  plight ;  and  the  percentage  is 
perhaps  not  much  lower  to-day.  But 
it  will  at  least  soon  become  inexcusable 
to  confuse  Cilicia  with  Silesia  or  to 
think  that  the  Polish  corridor  is  some¬ 
where  in  Russia. 

Mr.  Bartlett  carries  his  knowledge 
hghtly.  He  has  been  in  his  time  both 
a  journalist  and  a  novelist,  and  he 
knows  that  the  way  to  get  on  terms 
with  an  English  audience  is  assiduously 
to  disguise  any  intellectual  bag  and 
baggage  which  you  may  need  to  carry 
about  with  you.  "  This  may  seem  dull 
and  rather  involved,”  he  writes  apolo¬ 
getically,  rather  as  if  he  could  not 
quite  understand  his  own  particularly 
lucid  explanation  of  the  relations 
between  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  the  Kellogg  Pact.  Or  this 
on  the  General  Act,  the  treaty  for  the 
unconditional  arbitration  of  all  dis¬ 
putes,  which  none  of  the  Great  Powers 
has  yet  had  the  courage  to  sign  ;  ”  It 
is  a  complicated  document  and  there 
is  nothing  I  should  hate  more  than  to 
be  called  upon  at  a  moment’s  notice 
to  take  part  in  a  debate  on  it,  but 
perhaps  I  have  grasped  the  main  lines 
of  it  well  enough  to  explain  them  to 
people  who  know  even  less  about  it 
than  I  do.”  These  quips,  like  the 
little  anecdotes  which  are  so  skilfully 
sandwiched  into  his  expositions,  are, 
of  course,  only  Mr.  Bartlett’s  fun.  But 
they  are  fun  with  a  purpose ;  for  he 
seems  to  live  in  constant  terror  lest  his 


audience,  perceiving  that  they  have 
been  beguiled  into  listening  to  some¬ 
thing  highbrow,  should  ruthlessly  switch 
off  the  loud-speaker  or  throw  down  the 
head-phones.  The  reader  of  cold  print 
could  perhaps  have  put  up  with  a  little 
more  plain  mutton  and  a  little  less 
caper  sauce. 

Any  inclination  to  criticise  the  light¬ 
ness  of  Mr.  Bartlett’s  bill  of  fare  was, 
however,  rapidly  dissipated  when  I 
took  up  Newest  Europe.  The  opening 
chapters  on  France  and  Germany  pass 
muster,  though  anyone  really  con¬ 
versant  with  French  affairs  might 
have  shrunk  from  coupling  Poincar^ 
and  Clemenceau  under  the  same  rubric 
as  men  of  the  Right.  But  when  the 
writer  begins  to  tread  the  less  familiar 
ground  of  eastern  Europe,  he  becomes 
not  elementary,  but  childish.  Unlike 
Mr.  Bartlett,  he  is  not  afraid  of  being 
dull  and  he  gives  us  plenty  of  facts. 
But  not  all  of  them  unfortunately  are 
accurate. 

John  Hallett. 


CAN  WAR  BE  AVERTED,  by  Sir 

Leo  Chiozza  Money.  Thornton 

Butterworth.  los.  6d. 

An  adept  at  facing  facts.  Sir  Leo  Money 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  war 
probably  cannot  be  averted,  but  if 
everyone  concerned  could  read  his 
book,  and  what  is  even  less  likely, 
mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  it, 
the  probability  would  be  less.  For  it 
consists  in  the  main  of  a  recital  of  some 
of  the  more  pressing  problems  which 
must  be  solved.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  or  Sir  Leo  envisages  them 
as,  population  problems,  but  the 
peculiarity  of  most  of  such  problems 
is  that  but  for  nationalism  they  would 
not  be  problems  at  all.  They  are 
therefore  not  proparly  population 
problems. 

Briefly,  the  point  is  that  a  minority 
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of  the  European  nations,  and  those  in 
particular  whose  population  is  on  the 
edge  of  decline,  are  monopolising  the 
room  for  expansion  to  which  the  rest, 
often  those  with  the  most  rapidly 
increasing  population,  aspire  in  vain, 
though  justly.  The  former  he  desig¬ 
nates  the  ”  pacifist-conqueror  ”  nations, 
interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo  and  fearful  of  attack  at  a 
time  when  their  natural  increase  is  not 
sufficient  to  make  good  the  havoc  of 
war.  Their  advantages  have  been 
gained  by  war,  are  maintained  at  the 
crushing  expense  of  the  vanquished, 
and  they  now  blindly  hope  that  these 
vanquished  will  sit  still  for  ever  and 
allow  them  peace  in  which  to  enjoy  the 
spoils.  One  of  the  principal  exponents 
of  this  dog-in-the-manger  policy,  .Sir 
Leo  points  out,  is  Great  Britain — and 
that  the  indictment  is  a  true  one  he 
drives  home  time  and  again  by  the 


most  damaging  statistics  and  com¬ 
parisons. 

Among  the  remedies  which  he  pro- 
poimds  for  this  and  other  evils  are  a 
condominium  of  two  or  more  powers 
in  coveted  areas,  and  in  the  more 
immediate  future  the  return  of  aU  her 
colonies  to  Germany.  These,  which 
form  part  of  a  coherent  system  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace — peace  with 
honour  which  is  peace  with  justice — 
will  serve  both  as  an  earnest  of  the 
honesty  and  rigour  of  his  argument, 
and  perhaps  of  the  degree  of  probability 
with  which  he  expects  that  another 
great  war  will  occur. 

One  greater  defect  among  a  few 
minor  ones  is  that  Sir  Leo  Money’s 
sense  of  justice,  which  can  apparently 
traverse  national  boimdaries,  cannot 
always  cross  the  colour  bar :  at  least, 
not  this  side  of  Suez. 

Alan  M.  Wells. 


OXFORD  FIGURES 

by  T.  Earle  Welby 


.\N  OXFORD  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 
by  Janet  E.  Courtney.  Chapman  & 
Hall.  12s.  6d.  net. 


That,  in  this  kind,  treatment  is  very 
nearly  all  and  what  on  vulgar  estimate 
would  be  the  “  importance  ”  of  the 
subjects  of  little  account :  Mrs.  Court¬ 
ney’s  book  is  very  pleasant  proof  of 
an  old  truth  always  needing  to  be  re¬ 
affirmed,  though  it  should  have  been 
evident  at  least  from  the  date  of  Dr. 
Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  Poets. 

Not  that  Mrs.  Courtney’s  book 
treats  of  obscure  persons.  D.  G. 
Hogarth,  her  brother  and  here  her 
first  subject,  was  a  scholar  of  dis¬ 


tinction  in  his  special  field,  excellently 
capable  of  justifying  his  intrusions  into 
other  fields,  and  in  the  queerly 
successful  British  organization  of  Arab 
activity  during  the  late  war  at  once 
resourceful  in  suggestion  and  exactly 
the  drag  needed  on  the  visionary 
genius  of  the  movement.  The  late  Miss 
Gertrude  Bell,  in  whose  company,  if 
a  reviewer  may  boast,  I  travelled  for 
a  little  while  up  a  river  in  Mesopotamia, 
counted  for  much  in  a  cognate  matter. 
The  late  Mr.  Hugh  Chisholm  was  an 
able  editor,  and  gave  some  of  those 
who,  like  myself,  knew  him  only  in  his 
last  years  occasion  to  wonder  why  so 
equipped  and  imerratic  a  man  should 
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not  have  gone  farther.  Of  Ralph 
Thicknesse  some  of  us  may  not  have 
heard  before,  but  wisdom  as  well  as 
piety  has  directed  Mrs.  Courtney  in 
mal^g  him  one  of  her  subjects ;  no 
book  of  English  characters  can  be 
true  if  it  does  not  include  at  least  one 
man  quietly  aware  of  his  ancestry. 

But,  as  already  indicated,  it  is  not 
on  popular  estimate  of  the  importance 
of  her  figiures  that  Mrs.  Courtney’s 
book  is  to  be  judged.  The  point  is  that, 
though  rather  too  often  willing  to 
write  paragraphs,  or  even  pages, 
reminiscent  of  the  sound  obituary 
article,  she  does  sooner  or  later  educe 
for  us  definite  personalities,  and  does 
make  us  cognisant  of  her  own  attitude. 

It  is  not  what  is  called  a  "  clever  ” 
book,  but  it  is  a  book  out  of  which 
one  takes  away  a  good  many  things 
likely  to  linger  in  the  memory,  not 
fixed  there  with  the  skewer  of  epigram 
but  insinuated.  Inevitable  that  anyone 
who  worked  on  the  old  "  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  ”  should  contract  the  habit 
of  giving  information,  and  in  regard 
to  some  of  her  subjects  the  gift  may  be 
needed  by  most  of  her  readers.  But 
this  is  a  rather  more  subtle  book  than 
it  may  seem.  Technical  questions 
nearly  always  go  to  the  root  in  any 
literary  matter,  and  the  prospective 
reader  may  be  invited  to  consider  the 
way  in  which  Mrs.  Courtney  has  used 
her  space. 

A  tinge  of  irony  in  the  passages 
which  deal  out  information,  a  hint  that 
the  human  motives  operate  without 
permission  from  the  editor  or  the 
J.P* — ^that  might  have  bettered  a 
good  book.  But  all  reviewers  think 
that  they  can  better  a  good  book.  I 
can  but  hope  that  all  will  lay  emphasis 
on  the  way  in  which  an  instinct  for 
portraiture  will  out — like  truth  in  the 
matter-of-fiction  of  an  affidavit. 
And  in  that  disconcerting  business  Mrs. 
Courtney,  though  she  lulls  us  with 
sober  biographical  information,  is  not 
without  guilt. 


UNIVERSITIES:  American :  English: 

German :  by  Abraham  Flexner. 

Oxford  University  Press.  i6s. 

The  place  of  what  the  Bible  calls 
"  charity  "  in  the  moral  field  is  occupied 
in  the  intellectual  field  by  a  sense  of 
values.  Our  civilisation,  to  whatever 
material  and  gnostic  heights  it  may 
attain,  is  worth  nothing  except  as  a 
humanistic  achievement.  This  con¬ 
clusion  stands  out  stark  and  menacing 
on  the  horizon  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion.  Yet  few  there  are  even  to-day 
possessed  of  that  fimdamental  sense  of 
values.  It  is  legitimate  indeed  for  us 
to  complain  with  M.  Julien  Benda  of 
the  scholars’  betrayal,  but  is  not  the 
fault  really  in  the  community,  in¬ 
toxicated  by  material  and  scientific 
progress,  which  has  let  go  that  precious 
secret  of  all  culture,  the  idea  of  a 
Univer situs,  compact  of  sweetne.ss  and 
light  ?  Have  we  not  failed  indeed  to 
supply  the  only  conditions  under  which 
scholars  can  fulfil  their  task  of  lighting 
the  lamps  by  which  humanity  can 
work  out  its  own  destiny  ? 

These  reflections  are  prompted  by 
Dr.  Flexner’s  able  analysis  of  the 
function  of  the  University  in  modem 
life.  The  book  is  an  expansion  of 
three  lectures  given  at  Oxford  in  the 
summer  of  1928  on  the  invitation  of 
the  Rhodes  Trust.  It  has  been  care¬ 
fully  sifted  and  dusted  before  publica¬ 
tion  by  submission  to  competent 
authorities,  and  it  should  surely  rank 
as  the  standard  work  of  our  times  on 
a  vitally  important  subject. 

The  author’s  method  is  the  right  one. 
He  does  not  attempt  any  systematic 
parallel  between  institutions  so  various 
as  the  universities  of  the  United  States, 
England  (we  must  register  our  regret 
that  Dr.  Flexner  could  not  spare  a 
few  pages  to  assess  higher  education 
in  Swtland)  and  Germany.  We  are 
presented  instead  with  a  pattern  or 
ideal  standard,  and  then  the  individual 
characteristics  of  the  universities  of 
these  three  national  types  are  examined 
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against  the  background  of  the  respective 
communities. 

The  University,  says  Dr.  Flexner,  is 
occupied  equally  with  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  Imowledge,  the  study  of 
problems  and  the  training  of  men. 
The  comprehensive  field  that  has  to  be 
tilled  by  each  successive  generation  is 
well  summed  up  as  the 
"  intensive  study  of  phenomena 
under  the  most  kvourable  possible 
conditions — the  phenomena  of  the 
physical  world,  of  the  social  world,  of 
the  aesthetic  world,  and  the  ceaseless 
struggle  to  see  things  in  relation” 
I  have  italicised  this  last  because  it  is 
surely  here  where  we  need  most 
guidance.  And,  for  all  his  critical 
analysis,  one  feels  that  Dr.  Flexner 
has  hardly  sufficiently  emphasised  this 
aspect  of  the  imiversity’s  mission  in 
the  present  age. 

Of  his  own  country  Dr.  Flexner  is 
naturally  severely  critical.  Organisa¬ 
tion  run  mad  is  the  verdict,  and  the 
prostitution  of  the  idea  of  "  service  " 
due  to  the  lack  of  any  genuine  aristo 
cratic  standards. 

America  can  boast  of  some  remark¬ 
able  individual  scholars,  and  in  certam 
fields  such  as  medical  research  and 
library  construction  she  leads  the 
world.  But  the  “  idea  ”  of  a  University 
has  practically  been  submerged,  for 
lack  of  the  requisite  amount  of  "critical 
resistance  based  on  a  sense  of  values.” 
And  we  get  monstrosities  like  Columbia 
University  and  the  University  of 
Chicago  that  offer  courses  in  writing 
of  advertisement  copy,  book-reviewing, 
"  wrestling,  judo  and  self-defence.” 
We  get  a  thesis  offered  for  an  M.A. 
degree  in  the  Chicago  Department  of 
Home  Economics  on  "  A  Time  and 
Motion  Comparison  on  Four  Methods 
of  Dish- washing,”  or  another  on  "  Style 
Cycles  in  Women's  Undergarments.” 
These  "  Universities  ”  send  out  testi¬ 
monials  like  those  of  patent  medicines, 
advertisement  booklets  such  as  that 
of  Wisconsin  which  warns  freshmen 


against  loafing,  cribbing,  gambling, 
lewdness,  etc.,  for  “a  skirt-chaser  is 
the  scorn  of  a  genuine  he-man  !  ”  The 
confusion,  of  course,  goes  back  to  the 
American  secondary  school  system, 
itself  based  on  a  naive  interpretation 
of  "  democracy.” 

English  universities,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  made  no  mistake  about 
holding  fast  that  which  is  good.  They 
have  retained,  however,  that  amateur 
attitude  towards  the  things  of  the 
mind  which  is  more  than  any  other 
cause  responsible  for  England’s  de¬ 
clining  fortunes.  The  closed  circle  of 
public  school  and  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
provides  "  an  effective  educational 
agency  within  its  limits,  but  these 
limits  are  not  co-extensive  with  modem 
life.”  The  recognition  of  graduate 
students  as  a  group  has  hardly  yet 
begun.  Bildung,  that  part  of  the 
university’s  fimction  which  consists 
in  the  study  of  problems  and  the 
training  of  men,  is  the  precious  core 
of  English  universities.  They  are  only 
just  beginning,  however,  to  discover 
the  difference  between  teaching  youth 
and  advancing  science.  Dr.  Flexner 
is  hopeful  of  our  provincial  universities, 
chiefly  because  of  the  persistent  in¬ 
fluence  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

It  is  in  Germany  that  Dr.  Flexner 
finds  the  nearest  approach  to  his 
conception  of  the  "  fertile  imion  of 
teaching  and  research.”  His  encomiums 
are  surely  justified,  especially  in  the 
welter  of  post-war  conditions.  Law, 
idea  and  tradition  have  preserved  what 
the  economic  upheaval  threatened  to 
destroy.  Perhaps,  however,  if  Dr. 
Flexner  had  given  more  space  to  this 
section  he  would  have  expressed  the 
criticism  that  comes  naturally  to  the 
Englishman.  The  German  genius  for 
organisation  and  a  somewhat  warped 
sense  of  values  have  combined  to  push 
too  far  into  the  background  the 
synthetic  cultural  process  which  is  the 
predominant  need  of  the  day. 

W.  Horsfall  Carter. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  THE  EMPRESS 

EUGENIE,  by  Robert  Sencourt. 

Benn.  21s.  net. 

Ma  l^ende  est  faite,”  the  Empress 
Eugenie  once  said;  "au  debut  du 
regne  je  fus  la  femme  futile  ne  s’occu- 
pant  que  de  chiffons ;  et  vers  la  fin  de 
I’Empire  je  suis  devenue  la  femme 
fatale  qu'on  rend  responsable  de  toutes 
les  fautes  et  de  tous  les  malheurs ! 
Et  la  l^ende  I’emporte  toujours  sur 
I’histoire !  ”  But  it  is  a  woman 
neither  futile  nor  fatal  that  Mr.  Robert 
Sencourt  sets  before  us  in  this  fine 
biography.  Eugenie  de  Guzman, 
Coimtess  of  Teba,  was  a  great  lady  of 
Spain.  She  was  descended  through  her 
father  from  pure  Castilian  ancestry 
with  a  history  going  back  many 
centuiies,  even  if  her  mother,  Maria 
Manuela,  was  only  the  daughter  of  a 
Scottish  gentleman  who  had  done  well 
in  the  wine  trade.  And  she  inherited 
both  the  Spanish  pride  and  virility  of 
the  one  and  the  practical  ability  of  the 
other.  It  is  as  a  great  lady,  skilled  in 
social  arts,  ambitious  of  power,  playing 
a  great  part  in  diplomacy,  courageous 
in  the  face  of  danger,  dignified  in  mis¬ 
fortune,  winning  and  keeping  the 
respect  of  all  who  came  close  to  her, 
that  her  latest  biographer  portrays 
her. 

He  has  had  access  to  much  new 
material,  especially  in  the  archives  of 
Vienna,  and  in  the  unpublished  letters 
and  papers  preserved  by  her  nephew, 
the  Duke  of  Alba,  son  of  her  beloved 
and  only  sister,  who  married  his  father 
a  few  years  before  Eugenie  made  her 
own  even  more  brilliant  marriage. 
And  he  has  used  his  material  with 
mastery.  There  have  been  previous 
memoirs  of  the  Empress — ^was  she  not 
for  nearly  a  generation  the  cynosure  of 
Europe  ? — but  for  the  most  part  these 
appeared  in  her  lifetime  and  could  not 
express  the  judgment  of  posterity. 
Now,  though  it  is  but  twelve  years 
since  she  died,  it  is  more  than  a  century 


since  she  was  bom,  and  the  Second 
Empire,  of  which  she  was  the  most 
bnlliant  ornament,  has  taken  its  place 
in  the  perspective  of  history.  To  have 
fled,  a  fugitive  from  Paris,  when  the 
Prussian  armies  were  advancing  on  it 
in  1870,  and  to  visit  it  again  after 
nearly  fifty  years  of  exile  when  in  1919 
it  was  celebrating  the  revanche,  is  to 
have  led  a  life  which  is  almost  in  itself 
a  legend. 

Nothing  is  more  touching  in  this 
book  than  the  simply-told  story  of 
Eugenie’s  long  life  in  England,  of  her 
friendship  with  Queen  Victoria,  of  the 
devotion  to  her  of  the  little  exiled 
court  she  still  kept  at  Chislehurst,  and 
of  her  wise  dealings  with  the  son  she  so 
loved  but  whose  courage  and  daring 
she  would  not  check,  and  to  whom  she 
so  gracefully  yielded  the  first  place  in 
Bonapartist  Councils  as  soon  as  he  was 
eighteen.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the 
story  of  his  death,  as  here  told,  except 
a  fuller  account  than  has  before 
appeared  of  Queen  Victoria’s  strong 
reprobation  of  Lieut.  Carey.  What  is 
new  in  this  book  are  some  of  the 
Empress’s  letters  to  Mettemich,  which 
show  her  to  have  been  no  mean  diplo¬ 
matist. 

Mr.  Sencourt  also  brings  out  very 
clearly  her  intellectual  gifts,  the  love 
of  literature  with  which  she  had  been 
inspired  as  a  child  by  her  mother’s 
friends,  Stendhal  and  M^im^e,  and 
which,  even  in  the  crowded  hours  of 
her  Court,  never  deserted  her.  Lord 
Lyons,  too,  the  British  Ambassador, 
was  equally  impressed  by  her  grace  and 
ability.  She  was  far  indeed  from  the 
popular  idea  of  a  spoiled  beauty  inter¬ 
ested  only  in  chiffons.  She  was  per¬ 
haps  not  quite  so  far  from  being  the 
fatal  influence  which  a  woman  of 
martial  spirit  may  all  unwittingly 
become,  when  war  faces  a  nation  as 
inadequately  prepared  as  was  the 
France  of  the  Second  Empire. 

Janet  E.  Courtney. 
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AFRICA  VIEW,  by  Julian  Huxley. 

With  50  Illustrations.  Chatto  and 

Windus.  15s. 

GREEN  HELL,  by  Julian  Duguid. 

Jonathan  Cape.  10s.  6d. 

“  We  have  Africa  and  all  her  prodigies 
in  us,”  said  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  And 
although  a  book  like  the  present  one 
which  reviews  an  officially  enquiring 
journey  through  part  of  East  Africa 
proves  that  the  prodigies  are  different 
from  our  seventeenth-century  imagina¬ 
tion  of  them,  I  do  not  think  it  shows 
them  to  be  much  less  prodigious. 
Orchids  with  nectar-spurs  five  inches 
long,  Bach  chorales  simg  by  natives  in 
a  Church  of  England  Cathedral,  a  beach 
of  pink  coral  visible  ten  miles  away, 
secretary-birds,  ”  big  tabby  mon¬ 
gooses,”  bananas  (that  strange  fruit), 
mud-hopping  fish,  fiddler-crabs — these 
are  some  of  Professor  Huxley’s  finds. 
”  One’s  impressions,”  he  writes,  "  con¬ 
tinuing  their  existence  within  one’s 
brain,  have  a  way  of  growing  long  tails 
which  then  curl  up  and  over  and  turn 
into  so  many  marks  of  interrogation.” 
His  enquiries,  however,  are  not  those 
which  coiled  dark  plumy  tails  in 
Browne’s  head,  but  leaner,  more  wiry 
ones  to  do  with  anthropology,  science, 
religion,  politics,  economics  and  educa¬ 
tion.  Until  one  comes  to  the  Epilogue, 
it  is  hard  to  know  what  to  admire  most 
— the  diary  record  per  se,  the  official 
part  of  the  book,  its  excellently- 
reasoned  anthropology,  the  pleasantly- 
worded  knowledge  of  biology  and 
botany  and  geology,  the  continuously 
good  prose,  or  the  sure  hold  of  the 
mind  on  all  of  these  together.  Unless 
one  is  certain  that  one  could  have  met 
the  tumultuous  variety  of  Africa  with 
the  same  comprehensive  intelligence, 
and  studied  the  printed  authorities 
with  the  same  capacity,  this  book 
would  seem  more  satisfying  than  the 
journey  itself.  But  beyond  all  the 
variety  of  the  book,  the  matter  and 
spirit  of  the  Epilogue  stands  out  most 


memorably.  There  Professor  Huxley 
reviews  the  past,  present,  and  future 
of  Africa,  and  finding  its  “  destiny 
still  fluid,  the  lines  of  its  human  future 
not  yet  laid  down,”  discourses  with 
statesmanhke  reasonableness  on  the 
dangers  of  ignorant  interference.  His 
last  words  as  he  looks  into  that  future 
have  something  of  the  quality  of 
Cortez  silent  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 

Green  Hell  is  a  different  kind  of 
travel  book.  It  records  a  prolonged  and 
intense  physical  experience,  the  traver¬ 
sing  of  this  green  hell,  the  region  of 
Gran  Chaco  in  Bolivia  which  was  last 
traversed  in  the  same  way  by  the 
Spaniard  Nuflo  de  Chavez  in  1557.  In 
consequence  the  book  is  one  of  tropical 
excitement.  The  place  itself,  this 
incredibly  cruel  and  romantic  forest, 
would  have  been  enough  to  make  a 
magnificent  book  out  of.  Green  Hell 
might  then  have  been  a  set  of  prose 
variations  on  Ralph  Hodgson’s  Bull. 
But  excitement  doubles  itself  when 
the  forest  becomes  the  setting  for 
the  tenors,  ecstasies  and  escapes  of 
three  explorers,  their  few  servants, 
their  bullocks  and  mules.  The  ”  adven¬ 
ture  ”  part  of  the  record  could  hardly 
be  more  gripping.  Sometimes  in  the 
excitement  of  reading  one  even  forgets 
to  refer  to  the  fine  photographs  which 
gleam  here  and  there  through  the  book. 
The  shooting  of  a  jaguar,  the  pro¬ 
tracted  defensive  against  a  moving  trap 
of  Indians — ^all  this  is  jungle  adventure 
at  its  fiercest. 

And  besides  adventure,  Mr.  Duguid 
puts  the  sounds  and  silence,  the  very 
life  and  look  of  the  forest  into  words, 
as  of  course  he  should  do.  In  the 
introduction  he  states  that  since  “seven 
readers  out  of  every  ten  skip  those 
references  to  scenery  which  occupy 
more  than  a  paragraph,”  he  has  “  tried 
to  save  them  the  labour.”  This  gives, 
I  think,  a  wrong  impression.  The  book  is 
as  much  laden  with  pure  description  as 
Galleon’s  Reach.  Geoffrey  Tillotson. 
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THE  HEART’S  UNREASON,  by 

Edward  Davison.  GoUancz.  6s. 
THE  FROZEN  OCEAN,  by  Viola 

MeynelJ.  Seeker,  ys.  6d. 

The  decisive  moment  in  the  life  of  a 
poet  is  that  wherein  he  finally  puts 
behind  him  the  first  fine  careless 
raptures  of  adolescence ;  foi  ,  sooner 
or  later,  he  must  eat  of  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge— or  cease  to  be  a  poet. 
Experience  must  take  the  place  of 
intuition  as  the  mainspring  of  his  art. 
In  some  cases  (T.  S.  Eliot  is  a  modem 
instance)  the  decisive  moment  seems 
to  come  early  in  life  :  in  other  cases  (and 
here  Alfred  Noyes  \\ill  serve  as  an 
instance)  it  seems  to  come  so  late  that, 
although  they  go  on  singing,  their  song 
loses  all  touch  with  reality  and  they 
become  no  better  than  facile  versifiers. 
The  transition  involved  in  this  moment 
is  a  difficult  one — so  difficult  that  many, 
unable  to  master  the  strain  of  tall5dng 
art  with  experience,  cease  singing 
altogether.  Others,  of  tougher  metal, 
seem  almost  wilfully  to  be  delaying  the 
issue,  so  that,  although  they  attain 
dexterity  as  craftsmen,  their  poetry 
suffers  by  reason  of  the  severe  limita¬ 
tions  of  its  content. 

Such  a  poet  is  Edward  Davison,  the 
burden  of  whose  book  is  the  tragedy 
of  unfulfilment — tragic  because  he  is 
in  full  and  bitter  possession  of  the 
knowledge  of  it.  His  strength  lies  in 
the  fact  of  his  revolt  against  this  un¬ 
fulfilment  ;  but  revolt  is  not  enough. 
Such  a  cry  as — 

"  I  will  believe  in  life  when  I  am 
young. 

For  once  grown  old  there’s  no 
believing  then,” 

is  the  cry  of  youth,  and  the  mature 
poet  has  somehow  got  to  get  beyond  it. 
In  fact,  it  is  not  for  him  to  exclaim  : 

”  Since  I  have  seen  the  harvest  moon 

How  heavy  lies  the  fallow  mind ; 

O  Lord  send  forth  thy  ploughman 
soon 

While  yet  the  seeds  are  on  the  wind,” 


he  had  better  start  in  and  do  a  little 
ploughing  on  his  own  account.  That 
is  exactly  what  one  feels  Mr.  Davison 
has  yet  to  do.  His  is  a  desmene  as  fair 
in  promise  as  any  traditional  poet  now 
writing ;  a  little  more  mental  and 
spiritual  ploughing  and  that  promise 
would  soon  be  transformed  into 
fulfilment.  Indeed,  it  may  well  be 
that  the  necessary  work  has  already 
been  put  in  hand  ;  for  in  the  main  this 
book  was  written  some  time  ago.  Most 
of  it  was  previously  published  in 
America  imder  the  title  oi  The  Harvest 
of  Youth,  and,  since  it  indicates  the 
close  of  a  period,  that  was  perhaps  a 
better  title.  In  other  words,  it  is  Mr. 
Davison’s  next  book  which  will  reveal 
whether  he  is  going  to  come  through. 
Meanwhile,  in  a  sh'pshod  world  his 
craftsmanship  is  almost  unique  :  time 
and  again  one  comes  on  line.s  and  verses 
which  have  in  them  the  ring  of  pure 
gold  of  poetry.  When  that  craftsman¬ 
ship  is  matched  with  a  richer  content 
he  should  step  into  the  front  rank  of 
lyric  poets. 


Viola  Meynell,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  poet  to  whom  already  the  decisive 
moment  is  past  history.  Like  Mr. 
Davisoir  she  may  sing  the  regret  of 
frirstration — 

”  I  stand  alone  in  this  night  of  dread 

On  the  brink  of  the  dark  salt  sea  of 
the  dead  ” — 

but  it  is  not  in  rebellion.  She  has 
ploughed  her  desmene  and  the  result 
is  a  fine  harvest  of  fulfilment ;  her  art 
is  experience  nobly  transmuted. 

Her  book  is  a  small  one,  but  what  her 
poems  lack  in  nirmber  they  make  up 
for  in  intensity,  and  what  they  some¬ 
times  lack  in  craftsmanship  they  atone 
for  in  depth  of  fulfilment. 

C.  Henry  Warren. 
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MADMAN'S  DRUM,  a  novel  in  wood-  rightly  feel  a  little  disgruntled  if  they 
cuts  by  Lynd  Ward.  Cape.  los.  6d.  ^^^e  offered  a  mm,  beautifuUy  photo¬ 

graphed,  in  which  there  was  the  utmost 
Much  of  what  has  been  said  and  written  difficulty  in  tracing  the  story.  This 
in  praise  of  this  artist’s  first  novel,  analogy  will  be  objectionable  to  some, 
God’s  Man,  may  be  applied  to  his  but  it  serves  its  purpose.  One’s 
second  venture.  Mr.  Ward  is  a  superb  appreciation  of  the  cuts  is  halved  by  the 
craftsman.  His  fine  sense  of  dramatic  labour  of  unravelling  the  narrative, 
composition,  and  his  skilful  use  of  So  much  has  been  said  of  late  against 
contrast  in  tone,  texture,  and  form,  the  literary  aspect  of  pictures,  that  one 
makes  each  cut  worthy  of  the  closest  hesitates  to  appear  insistent  on  this 
attention.  But  in  the  consideration  of  point,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  book 
a  book  of  this  kind,  it  is  necessary  to  fails  as  a  unity  for  this  reason ;  and 
regard  the  cuts,  and  the  narrative  they  this  is  a  pity.  For  the  most  part  the 
depict,  as  interdependent.  In  Mad-  prints  are  well  reproduced.  One  or  two 
man's  Drum,  the  task  of  following  the  exceptions  occur  in  the  copy  sent  for 
astral  vagaries  of  an  elusive  narrative  review,  where  some  of  the  white  lines 
detracts  from  the  attention  that  should  appear  to  be  slightly  clogged.  The 
be  given  to  the  artistic  merit  of  the  cover  and  title  pages  are  most  pleasing, 
prints.  A  cinema  audience  would  F.  W.  Wentworth-Sheilds. 


THE  SOVIET  FIVE-YEAR  PLAN 

AND  ITS  EFFECT  ON  WORLD  TRADE 

By  H.  R.  KNICKERBOCKER 

The  result  of  a  two-months’  survey  of  industrial  conditionsin  Russia. 
The  author  travelled  over  10,000  miles  inspecting  factories,  mines, 
wheat  farms,  oil  fields,  etc.  His  book  is  an  illuminating  and 
impartial  account  of  Russian  Trade  conditions,  of  the  probable 
success  of  the  Five-Year  Plan  and  its  effect  on  World  Trade. 

Illustrated  8/6  net 

THROUGH  WAR  TO 
REVOLUTION 

THE  REMINISCENCES  OF  A  WAR  CORRESPONDENT,  1914-1920 
By  ARNO  DOSCH-FLEUROT 

A  description  of  the  Great  War,  as  it  were  from  the  outside,  by  the 
foreign  correspondent  of  the  New  York  World.  There  is  a  vivid 
account  of  the  burning  of  Louvain  and  the  early  days  of  the  War 
in  Belgium,  and  a  day-to-day  record  of  the  Russian  Revolution, 
with  striking  studies  of  Lenin,  Trotsky,  etc.,  at  the  most  vital 
moments  of  their  lives.  Illustrated  10/6  net 
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TOBIT  TRANSPLANTED,  by  SteUa 
Benson.  Macmillan,  ys.  6d. 

By  reprinting,  in  an  appendix,  the 
Apocryphal  Book  of  Tobit,  Miss  Stella 
Benson  gives  unnecessary  prominence 
to  the  fact  that  her  novel  is  an  in¬ 
geniously  contrived  parallel  to  the 
ancient  tale.  Her  Tobit  is  a  White 
Russian  exile,  living,  with  his  wife  Anna 
and  his  son  Seryozha,  in  Kanto, 
Manchuria.  The  appendix  is  un¬ 
necessary  because  the  parallel  in  itself 
is  of  no  very  great  significance ;  for, 
though  it  is  amusing  to  compare  the 
old  Tobit  with  the  new,  and  to  mark 
admiringly  how  Miss  Benson  has  trans¬ 
planted  all  the  main  incidents  and 
provided  representative  figures  for  all 
the  chief  characters,  her  story  stands 
very  firmly  on  its  own  feet  and  derives 
nothing  of  its  true  quality  from  its 
remote  plot-source.  One  could  read 
it  with  no  less  enjoyment  had  one  never 
heard  of  Tobit.  Here,  then,  is  what 
may  be  fairly  described  as  a  typical 
Stella  Benson  novel.  It  is  fuller,  longer, 
less  enigmatical,  and  some  would 
perhaps  say  more  “  solid,”  than  any 
previous  work  by  the  same  hand ;  but 
it  has,  in  full  measure,  all  the  qualities 
that  made  those  works  remarkable : 
wit,  poetry,  a  pleasant  malice,  and, 
unobtrusive  but  inescapable,  an  occa¬ 
sional  hint  of  fairyland — ^not  the  fairy¬ 
land  of  Christmas  pantomime  or  senti¬ 
mental  story,  but  the  home  of  beings 
lovely,  soulless,  and  free.  These  pages 
glow  with  eastern  simshine ;  but  the 
sim  shines,  and  rivers  flow,  and  the 
exotic  panorama  moves  on,  without 
impeding  the  movement,  or  impairing 
the  intimacy,  of  the  story.  The  Russian 
characters,  especially  old  Sergei  Malinin 
and  Pavel  Ostapenko,  are  mercilessly 
exposed ;  but  an  author  cannot  take 
such  exposures  too  seriously  who 
cherishes  so  radical  a  scepticism  as 
the  following  passage  confesses  : 


Just  as  a  palaeontologist  builds  up 
a  whole  mountainous  prehistoric 
beast  from  one  bone,  so  we  recon¬ 
struct  our  neighbours  from  a  mere 
glimpse  of  a  ghost.  We  are  doomed 
to  live  among  ghosts  just  as  surely 
as  we  are  doomed  to  see  through  oui 
own  eyes  only.  All  are  ghosts — these 
lovers — these  enemies — these  passers- 
by.  .  .  .  We  see  them  through  the 
distorting  lens  of  vanity.  We 
traduce  our  neighbom^  by  the  sense¬ 
less  names  of  friends— of  enemies; 
we  divorce  them  from  their  realities, 
bereave  them  of  body,  cut  them  off 
from  their  destinations  and  starting- 
places,  make  homeless  ghosts  ol 
them.  If  they  love  us,  they  are 
darling  ghosts  to  us ;  if  they  injure 
us,  they  are  bogeys.  Yet  all  the  time 
something  that  is  not  a  ghost  lives 
at  home — far  from  our  sight — dark, 
changeless  men  and  women  built 
of  blood  and  bone  and  burning 
egotism,  creatimes  that  neither  love 
us  nor  hate  us — ^nor  even  know  our 
names — things  that  are,  not  things 
that  are  seen  by  us  to  be. 

An  imknown  confident  voice,  bray¬ 
ing  on  two  successive  days,  has  twice 
admonished  Miss  Benson  that  her 
creation  of  Wilfred  Chew  is  of  far  more 
worth  than  those  cruel  little  studies  in 
self-consciousness  in  which,  in  this 
book,  she  is  most  characteristically 
her  old  self.  Mr.  Chew,  a  Chinese 
barrister,  and  a  member  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  well  groimded  in  Wesleyan 
Christianity  by  ”  Reverend  Fawcett,” 
and  admirably  qualified  to  play  Raphael 
to  young  Seryozha’s  Tobias,  is  indeed 
a  richly  comic  character ;  but,  deeply 
as  one  would  regret  the  loss  of  him,  he 
could  be  more  easily  spared  than  could 
those  pages  in  which  we  are  shown  the 
posturing  egoism  of  a  Malinin  or  an 
Ostapenko. 

Gerald  Bullett. 
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UP  TO  MAMETZ,  by  Llewelyn  Wyn 
Griffith.  Faber  &  Faber,  ys.  6d. 
There  remains  a  sharp  division  between 
the  men  who  fought  in  the  war  and  all 
who  did  not— division  so  sharp  and 
deep  that  no  nearness  of  affection,  no 
careful  reading  of  war  books,  can 
persuade  a  non-combatant  that  he  is 
entering  into  the  experience  of  the 
fighters.  It  is  none  the  less  necessary 
that  we  should  read  any  war  book 
which  is  a  man's  attempt  to  write 
down,  as  honestly  as  he  may,  the 
details  of  an  experience  sharper  and 
more  significant  than  any  he  has  known 
since,  or  will  ever  know.  Its  war  books 
are  my  generation’s  gift  to  posterity — 
more  important  than  any  of  its  novels, 
as  an  Undertones  of  War  oran  In  Retreat 
is  more  important  than  a  Good 
Companions.  I  am  puritan  enough  in 
this  matter  to  prefer  even  a  badly- 
imtten  war  book,  so  long  as  it  is  honest, 
to  the  fine  flower  of  a  best-seller’s  fancy. 

Up  to  Mametz  is  one  of  the  superla¬ 
tively  well- written.  Those  to  whom 
the  reading  of  clean  sensitive  prose  is 
a  pleasure  not  too  often  come  by  will 
set  this  short  book  on  the  shelf  where 
they  have  already  set  Blunden,  Read, 
Sassoon  and  Manning.  The  chapter 
headed  Mametz  Wood  has  that  passion, 
perfectly  controlled,  which  informs  the 
best  prose.  From  page  192  onwards, 
to  the  culminating  hours  of  the  tragedy 
in  pages  223-7,  the  book  reaches  its 
deepest  and  most  abiding  significance. 
Throughout  the  book  there  are 
passages  of  nearly  equal  intensity ; 
scenes  recalled  in  firm,  vivid  detail ; 
one  of  those  rooms  in  which  maps, 
orders,  and  enamelled  cups  he  on  the 
table  and  a  Sam  Browne  belt  hangs 
over  the  back  of  a  chair;  a  hne  of 
silent,  tired  men  dragging  down  a  road 
at  night ;  the  sharpness  of  hving,  the 
niiracle  of  ordinary  things,  in  the  first 
hours  of  safety  ;  the  malignance  brood¬ 
ing  over  certain  parts  of  the  line ;  the 
moment  in  No  Man's  Land  when  in  a 
sudden  illumination  the  body  is  drawn 


taut  to  receive  the  expected  bullet ; 
the  cross-ride  in  Mametz  Wood,  an 
image  of  horror  driven  into  the  quiver¬ 
ing  brain  ;  the  broken  end  of  a  battahon 
marching  away  from  the  Somme  battle¬ 
field. 

The  value  of  war  Uterature  resides 
precisely  in  such  narrow  personal 
records  as  this,  where  the  primary 
Attention  of  the  writer  has  been  to 
recall  events  through  which  he  lived. 
Mr.  Griffith  is  as  honest  as  Herr  Renn, 
but  where  the  German  records  the 
English  writer  has  interpreted.  The 
experiences  recorded  in  this  book  have 
been  passed  through  the  mind  of  a 
man  of  imagination.  In  this  way  they 
are  heightened  without  being  falsified 
— the  image  is  lit  up  from  within  by 
the  flame  in  the  mind.  Certain  states 
of  mind  thus  emerge  with  a  sharpened 
clarity.  These  make  it  possible  for 
even  a  non-combatant  to  understand 
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how  in  the  moments  of  intense  fear  the 
imaginative  man  was  able  to  secure 
his  spirit  against  an  assault  which 
would  have  broken  it. 

For  the  rest,  the  book  is  one  more 
protest,  made  without  bitterness  but 
not  without  passion,  against  the 
"  irredeemable  idiocy  ”  of  war. 

Storm  Jameson. 


THE  GARDEN,  by  L.  A.  G.  Strong. 
GoUancz.  ys.  6d. 

Mr.  Strong  has  seen  fit  to  write  an 
introduction  to  this  book  in  which  the 
following  sentences  occur : 

Years  ago,  at  a  picnic,  an  incident 
occurred  round  which  I  afterwards 
wrote  a  stoiy.  Needless  to  say,  the 
whole  thing  had  to  be  re-set  to  give 
it  meaning,  and  the  characters 
altered.  In  spite  of  this,  nothing 
would  convince  the  participants  in 
the  incident  that  they  were  not 
depicted. 

There  is  therefore  little  excuse  for 
regarding  The  Garden  as  a  piece  of 
autobiography,  though  some  have  pro¬ 
fessed  to  do  so ;  and  there  is  aU  the 
more  reason  to  congratulate  Mr.  Strong 
on  what,  on  any  showing,  is  a  very  fine 
piece  of  work  indeed.  The  incidents  he 
chooses  as  his  background  for  his  main 
purpose  of  imfolding  the  gradual 
development  of  a  child's  mind  all  have 
such  an  air  of  unstudied  actuality,  that 
were  it  not  for  the  explicit  disclaimer 
quoted  above,  one  would  almost  in¬ 
evitably  assume  that  the  Dermot  of 
this  book  and  Mr.  Strong  were  one  and 
the  same.  A  work  of  pure  fiction 
which  can  produce  this  kind  of  effect 
upon  the  reader  is  plainly  one  of  no 
ordinary  merit,  and  The  Garden  is 
undoubtedly  a  superb  monument  to 
the  powers  of  creative  invention. 

It  is  also  beautifully  architected. 
Mr.  Strong  has  set  himself  the  task  of 
depicting  his  child  Dermot  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen.  He  does 


it  by  describing  his  successive  summer 
holidays  in  Ireland.  Dermot  himself 
is  never  off  the  stage,  but  he  is  rarely 
alone  on  it.  A  self-centred  child,  he  is 
yet  moulded  almost  entirely  by  contact 
with  other  characters.  At  first,  it  is 
his  grandparents’  circle  in  Dublin,  and 
the  garden  pets,  the  monkey  and  the 
cat,  who  mould  him,  and  on  whom  his 
existence  pivots.  Their  place  is  taken 
by  Paddy,  the  gardener's  boy,  who, 
with  his  two  mates,  teaches  Dermot  to 
catch  conger  eels  (there  are  two 
superb  descriptions  of  their  battles 
with  "  congers”).  Then  we  pass  to 
the  ”  Delgany  people,"  a  family  of 
uncles  and  cousins,  one  of  the  most 
completely  charming  families  of  modem 
fiction,  who  exercise  the  most  decisive 
effect  upon  his  adolescent  mind.  Yet 
as  we  advance  stage  by  stage  until  the 
time  when  Dermot  is  killed  in  France, 
not  one  of  the  early  characters  is 
allowed  completely  to  fade  away.  They 
still  bear  their  part.  Mr.  Strong  leaves 
us  in  no  doubt  that  Paddy  has  super- 
ceded  the  grandparents,  and  that  he  in 
turn  has  made  way  for  the  "  Delgany 
people  ”  as  the  supreme  agents  in 
moulding  Dermot’s  character.  But 
neither  the  grandparents  nor  Paddy 
are  for  a  moment  allowed  to  be  for¬ 
gotten.  There  are  no  dead  ends.  And 
as  Mr.  Strong  has  allowed  full  rein  to 
his  capacity  for  creating  character, 
that  is  good,  for  we  feel  that  we  could 
not  bear  to  be  parted  from  any  of  them. 

But  while  all  this  is  true,  it  is  upon 
Mr.  Strong's  astonishing  fertility  of 
invention,  his  facility  for  creating 
incidents  which  definitely  advance  his 
main  purpose  and  yet  are  self-con¬ 
tained  episodes,  that  most  readers  will 
primarily  reflect.  The  Garden  reveals 
a  wealth  of  sheer  inventive  power  to 
which  not  many  writers  working  to-day 
can  lay  claim.  Mr.  Strong's  reputation 
already  stands  high.  This  novel  should, 
if  there  is  any  justice  in  these  matters, 
enhance  it  considerably. 

Roger  B.  Lioyd. 
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the  air  to  the  summit  of  a  headland 
three  miles  distant.  He  did  this  to 
persuade  an  Anglican  parson  with 
whom  he  was  talking  of  the  powers  of 
God.  But  his  miracle  convinces  no 
one  except  his  fellow-priests  :  to  every¬ 
one  else  it  is  a  piece  of  bad  taste,  a 
bit  of  conjuring,  mass-suggestion,  a 
relapse  to  the  middle  ages.  The  owner 
of  the  dance  hall  brings  an  action  for 
damages ;  the  London  Dean  makes  it 
the  text  for  sermons  on  the  prevalence 
of  superstition  in  a  scientific  age ;  the 
emissary  from  Rome  says :  "  Well,  it 
may  be  a  miracle  all  right,  but  it's  not 
the  sort  we  want — it  must  wait  some 
years  before  we  can  accept  it.”  Through 
all  this  Father  Malachy  remains  a 
simple  and  bewildered  spectator,  still 
praying  to  God  and  thinking  '*  He  is 
a  one.  He  is.”  Yet  Father  Malachy 
is  a  serious  character,  most  of  the 
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DERMOTTS  RAMPANT,  by  Stephen 

McKenna.  Chapman  &  Hall.  7s.  6d. 

SHIPS  IN  THE  BAY!  by  D.  K. 

Broster.  Heinemann.  ys.  6d. 

The  reviewer  of  novels,  like  the 
entomologist,  has  come  to  recognise  a 
thousand  different  species  and  sub¬ 
species.  In  the  good  old  days  of 
reviewing  (ah  1  to  have  lived  then  1) 
a  novel  was  just  a  novel — as  it  still  is 
to  field-naturalists  like  Mr.  Arnold 
Bennett ;  but  to  the  modem  expert 
a  novel  is  a  Dell,  or  a  little  Proust,  or 
a  large-striped  Walpole.  When  a  novel 
appears  which  does  not  fit  into  the 
classification,  the  reviewer  is  certainly 
justified  in  proclaiming  this  ”  sport  ” 
to  be  a  product  of  genius. 

The  three  books  listed  at  the  top  of  this 
article  are  easily  classifiable.  Dermotts 
Rampant  is  solid  Edwardian,  tending 
to  Saga  ;  Ships  in  the  Bay  is  historical 
adventure.  One  hesitates  for  a  moment 
over  Father  Malachy’s  Miracle,  but 
it  goes  down  as  satirical  fantasy,  with 
a  touch  of  Anatole  France  and  rather 
strangely  also  of  Chesterton.  It  is  the 
most  interesting  book  of  the  three, 
because  at  the  end  the  reader  is  still 
slightly  baffled.  A  book  so  saturated 
with  irony  as  this  leaves  the  reader 
with  a  series  of  images  receding  into 
one  another  like  the  mirrors  in  a 
restaurant :  each  time  you  look  care¬ 
fully  you  see  one  more  mirror.  Father 
Malachy’s  Miracle  is  a  satire  on  modem 
materialism,  newspapers,  broadcasts, 
sceptical  deans,  Jew-boys,  jazz  and 
chorus  girls.  On  the  other  side  is  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  also  comic, 
in  the  persons  of  raw  Irish  and  Scottish 
priests.  "  Ah,  and  it’s  a  darlin’ 
miracle,”  one  of  them  exclaims.  Father 
Malachy  stood  outside  the  Eden  palais- 
de-danse  on  a  Saturday  evening  and 
caused  it  to  be  transported  through 
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This  story,  a  magnificent  piece  of  work, 
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religion  in  the  book  is  serious  and 
plainly  and  rather  beautifully  described. 
As  an  achievement  in  the  finer  shades 
,  of  leg-pulling,  becoming  at  times  a 

[  ritual,  this  book  is  delightfully  success- 

’  ful.  And  the  joke,  in  the  end,  is  still 

with  the  author. 

Dermotts  Rampant  is  the  story  of  a 
wealthy  Liberal  family  from  the  Boer 
War  to  the  first  Labour  Government. 
The  beginning,  which  is  retrospective 
and  emerges  piecemeal  from  conversa¬ 
tions,  is  extremely  slow.  When  the 
actual  story  staits  it  is  the  familiar 
progress  of  a  Radical  literary  young 
man  through  public  school,  imiversity, 
business,  novel  writing,  and  into  Par¬ 
liament.  Two  unsuccessful  love-affairs 
run  a  pattern  through  this  career. 
Mr.  McKenna  is  a  competent  though 
never  exciting  or  exacting  writer.  He 
\  has  managed  to  catch  the  atmosphere 

j  of  a  rather  stuffy  Liberalism  and  of 

I  the  boredom  of  a  stereotyped  success¬ 

ful  career.  But  this  is  also  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  book  itself. 

Ships  in  the  Bay  is  first-rate 
romantic  adventure — a  Welsh  coast 
town  in  1796,  when  it  was  invaded  by 
the  French,  Ireland,  privateers,  spies, 
Bow-street  runners,  a  handsome 
stranger  dressed  as  a  tramp,  a  receptive 
Welsh  precenter’s  daughter.  The 
[  adventures  are  credible  and  excellently 

i  described.  Miss  Broster  is  unaffected 

by  Holl)rwood  and  Mr.  Raphael 
Sabatini.  She  writes  with  a  quiet  eye 
for  humour  and  character,  and  does 
not  pitch  her  conversations  too  high. 
An  engaging  book,  which  keeps  the 
reader  unobtrusively  suspended. 

G.  W.  Stonier. 


THE  LOVING  SPIRIT,  by  Daphne 
du  Maurier.  Heinemann.  ys.  6d. 

Miss  du  Maurier  comes  of  such  a 
gifted  family  that  the  excellence  of  her 
first  novel  does  not  take  one  quite  by 


surprise.  Still,  it  is  rare  to  encounter 
in  the  work  of  so  young  a  writer  so 
much  that  is  of  value.  The  Loving 
Spirit  is  by  no  means  perfect — the 
stoiy  is  sometimes  forced  and  there  are 
crudities  that  would  not  have  appeared 
in  the  work  of  a  writer  of  greater  experi¬ 
ence — ^but  it  is  full  of  a  promise  from 
which  I  foretell  for  Miss  du  Maurier  a 
high  position  among  the  novelists  of 
this  generation,  if,  as  is  to  be  hoped, 
her  work  develops  logically  from  so 
auspicious  a  beginning. 

Janet  Coombe  was  born  in  1811  at 
Plyn,  a  quiet  Cornish  harbour.  She 
was  a  strange  and  beautiful  creature 
with  a  passion  for  the  sea.  It  is  the 
troubled,  loving  spirit  of  Janet  that 
Miss  du  Maurier  traces,  as  it  reappears 
here  and  there  among  her  descendants, 
until  it  finds  its  fulfilment  in  1930  and 
is  laid  to  rest  at  last  somewhat  prosaic¬ 
ally  by  the  marriage  of  two  cousins. 
Miss  du  Maurier  is  at  her  best  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book.  Her  prose  is 
clear,  cool  and  flowing,  and  her 
dialogue,  astonishingly  enough, 
deteriorates  as  she  approaches  the 
present  day.  She  is  not  quite  happy 
in  the  later  scenes  in  London,  which 
are  builesqued  and  often  crudely 
horrible,  but  she  has  a  real  feeling  for 
the  green  hills  and  rugged  cliffs  of 
Cornwall,  a  real  understanding  for  the 
Cornish  villagers,  dominated  by  the 
sea  and  the  endless  rhythm  of  the 
tides.  She  evidently  knows  her  Corn¬ 
wall  well,  and  she  must,  I  suppose, 
have  verified  her  facts  ;  but  I  confess 
to  feeling  the  greatest  surprise  on 
reading  that  as  early  as  1911  the 
farmers  in  the  depths  of  Cornwall 
“  went  to  market  now  on  motor 
bicycles  and  Ford  cars,  the  old  gingles 
were  scrapped  and  the  ponies  turned 
out 
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